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THE HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1977 



THUBSDAT, HABCH 24, 1977 

House of KEPRESEXTATn-ES, 
SuBCOMMiTn:E ox EcoxoMic Stabilizatiox 

OP THE CoMMnTEE OX BaXKIXG, FiXAXCE AND UrBAX AfFAIRS, 

Washinffton, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 :10 a.m. in room 2128 of the Kayburn 
House Office Building; Hon. William S. Moorhead (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Moorhead, Lundine, Vento, Barnard, 
"Watkins, Fauntroy, McKinney, Stanton. Kelly, Caputo and Steers. 

Mr. Moorhead. The Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization will 
please come to order. 

Today we begin liearings on H.R. 2596. tlie Human Resources 
Development Act of 1977. This is legislation intended to expand 
employment opportunities and also to promote job security through 
increased productivity. If adopted, the legislation could provide fresh 
approaches to improving the performance of our economy. Such a 
current problem as cyclical layoffs might be curbed, and more job 
satisfaction achieved in its place. 

A major concern of this subcommittee is price stability. Productivity 
improvement means putting people back to work, but in particular, 
it means putting people back to work while maintaining price stability. 

With an annual inflation rate of 5 percent and in excess of seven 
million unemployed, it is not difficult to understand the worthiness 
of the objectives of this legislation, nor the critical nature of the 
problems it is intended to help overcome. 

H.R, 2596 would provide the Federal Government with a number 
of interesting tools with which to work toward improved productivity. 

First, through contracts with the Department of Labor, it would 
provide for innovative efforts on behalf of improving problem -solving 
techniques for management and labor. It would aim at demonstrating 
ways of upgrading job skills and redesigning work tasks. 

Second, through financial incentives, the act aims to help avoid 
Jthe waste, both human and financial, caused by cyclical layoffs. 
It would do so by encouraging employers to keep workers on the 
job and on the payroll during periods of business downturn. 

Should small businesses in particular decide to participate in this 
type of program effort, they would qualify for guaranteed loans. 

This Xation has just emerged from a most trying winter as far as 
its immediate impact was felt upon economic production. Moreover, 
it seems clear we did not emerge unscathed although we may not 
have suffered as grievous a wound as many predicted would be the 
case less than 1 month ago. 

(1) 
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Events of this nature often have beneficial effects. In this case, 
it has helped focus attention on a nuiiiber of pressing national policy 
needs, one of which is to keep a watchful eye on inflation trends. 

Prciductivity can also be seen as a major part of this Xation's anti- 
inflation strategy and policy. Here we are talking about lagging 
productivity and lion to overcotne it and undenttiUzation of ^ant 
capacity and how to correct it. 

Competition for markets, at home and abroad, is formidable. We 
know the emphasis other national economies give to productivity 
gains. We are increasingly aware of ?ome of the consequences of our 
own neglect in not giving sufficient emphasis to the same objectives. 

H.R. 2596 recognizes the desirability of demonstrating how this can 
be done in advance of the kinds of significant capital investment 
needed to bring productivity to the fore. 

That this is true was no more clearlv demonstrated than through 
the Jamestown, X.Y,, program, initiatecl by the then mayor of James- 
town, Congressman Stanley X. Lundine, 

I will limit my comments on this particular experience since I am 
sure he will outline it for the members and our witnesses in more 
detail. 

I will say, however, that the dramatic drop in unemployment in 
his city, brought about in large measure through his successful efforts 
to relate productivity increase to tlie well-being of both labor and 
management, testifier to its effectiveness. 

Unemployment dropped from 10.2 percent in 1972 to 4.2 i)ercent 
in 1975. That is the kind of record I am sure all mayors of all 
America's cities would appreciate having, 

[The text of H.K. 2596 follows :] 
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H. R. 2596 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPEESENTATIVES 

Jakuarv 27, 197T 
Mr. LiiXDiXE (for himself, Mr. Heues, Mr. Moorhead of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
McKiNNEY, Mr. OniNOER, Mr. Hvgiies, Mr. McHuoii, Mr. Bedejx, Mr. 
EtifERo, Mr. NowAK, Mr. Harbingtow, Mr. Hosexthal, Mr. Cornell, 
Mr. Lehman, Mr. Markei, Mr. Fadntbot, Mr. .Steers, Mi'. Raiiali., 
Mr. FftASEK, Mr. Downet, Mr, Mineta, Mra. Sfsu-max, Mr. Maodire, 
Mr. Pattisox of New York, (ind Mr. LaFalce) introduced the following 
IhII; which n-as referred Jointly to the Committees on Banking, Finance 
and Urban Affairs and Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To provide for a program, to be carried out through the Secre- 
tarj- of Labor, of projects and an advisory council to promote 
economic stability by increasing productivity, improving job 
security, encouraging retention of jobs in lieu of cyclical 
layoffs, and promoting the better use of human resources in 
employment. ' 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 That this Act may be cited as the "Human Resources Devel- 

4 opment Act of 1977". 

6 Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to promote eco- 
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1 nomic stability through the better use of human resources, to 

2 increase productivity, to improve job security, to encourage 

3 the retention of employees by employers as a policy with 

4 respect to counter-cyclical unemployment, to enhance the 

5 quality of working life, and to increase employment 

6 opportunities. 

7 Sec. 3. (a) (1) In order to cany out the purposes 

8 specified in section 2, the President, through the Secretary 

9 of labor (hereinafter in this Act referred to as the "Secre- 

10 tary"), shall carry out from funds appropriated under sec- 

11 tion 4, a program of projects which meet the requirement 

12 of paragraph (2), through contracts with States, units of 
IS general local government or combinations of such units, in- 

14 stitutions of higher education as defined in section 1301 (a) 

15 of the Higher Education Act of 1965, and other employers 

16 including labor organizations as defined in section 2(5) of 

17 the National Labor Relations Act. In entering into contracts 

18 under this section, the Secretarj' of Labor shall give priority 

19 to projects which involve labor-management cooperation. 

20 Such cooperation may include the advice, technical assist- 

21 ance, and moderation of an organization or agency independ- 

22 ent of both kbor and management, such as the Federal 

23 Mediation and Conciliation Service, or a labor-management 

24 cooperative committee, established or designated for that 
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1 purpose by the party contracting with the Secretary of 

2 Labor. 

3 (2) Eadi project assisted under a contract under this 

4 section shall be — 

5 (A) a project, involving (i) increased particlpa- 

6 tion of employees in problem solving and the dedsion- 

7 making process, (ii) increased partidpation of employ- 

8 ees, through compensation, or other benefits, in the guns 

9 assodated with increased productivity by employees, 

10 (iii) redesign of the tasks, responsibihties, and time 

11 patterns connected with particular units of employ- 

12 ment, or 

13 (B) a demonstration project designed to clearly 

14 demonstrate spedtic programs, or guidelmes under 

15 which employment can be maintained at prescribed lev- 

16 els for a spedfic period of time and advances can be 
I'll made in quality of working life, induding a grant, to 

18 an employer in any area where the average rate of 

19 unempkiyment exceeds the national average rate of 

20 unemployment for a period of three consecutive months, 

21 as determined by the Secretary, for employees retained 
^ as employees who would, hut for such grants, be laid 

23 off during periods of cyclical unemployment. Funds 

24 received under any such grant shall be used only for 
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1 improving Ihe design of die plant or workpbce or of 

2 the tasks, responsibilities, and time patterns oomiected 

3 with particular jobs, for improving the level or type of 

4 skills of employees, or for solving job-related problems. 
r> (3) The Secretary shall promulgate regulations, con- 
6 sistent with the purposes and reqmrements of this Act and 
T with the requirements of the Xalional Labor Relations Act, 
8 under which applications may be made for assistance under 
g this section. 

10 (4) A contract under this section may be made for any 

11 fiscal year, and payments thereunder may be made in ad- 

12 vance or by way of reimbursement. 

13 (5) The Human Resources Advisory Council estab- 

14 lished under section 4 shall make recommendations with 

15 respect to the administration of the projects assisted under 

16 this section and with respect to whether or not such projects 

17 achieve the purposes specified in section 2. Such Advisory 

18 Council shall conduct a specific evaluation of each project 

19 assisted under a contract under this section. 

20 (6) When requested by the Secretary, the Federal 

21 Mediation and Conciliation Service shall— 

22 (A) advise the Secretaiy of Labor with respect to 

23 tiie priorities to be established for purposes of determin- 

24 ing the projects to be assisted under contract under this 

25 section, and 
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1 (B) provide technical assistance to labor and mao- 

2 agement during the period of operation of any project 

3 so assisted, and 

4 (C) provide follow-up technical assistance, where 

5 such assistance is merited, after the completion of any 

6 such project. 

7 (7) When requested by the Secretary, the National 

8 Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life shall 

9 provide technical assistance to any project assisted under a 

10 contract under this section. 

11 (8) The President shall submit to the Congress a 

12 semiannual report which shall contain a description of the 

13 projects assisted under this section and the specific contracts 

14 entered into thereunder and the results of the evaluations 

15 conducted under paragraph (5) . 

16 Sec. 4. (a) To furnish advice and assistance in the ad- 

17 mmistration of the projects assisted imder section 3, there 
16 is established a Human Resources Advisory Council (here- 

19 inafter in this section referred to as the "Council") which 

20 shall consist of — 

21 (1) the Secretary; 

22 (2) tiie Secretary of Commerce; 

23 (8) the Secretary of the Treasury; 

24 (4) two Senators appointed by the President pro 

25 tempore of the Senate ; 
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1 (5) two Representatives appointed by the Speaker 

'> of the House of Representatives; and 

3 (6) six pablic members, appointed by the Fresi- 

4 doit 

5 (b) The CoancQ shall elect a Chainnan, and shall meet 
ti at the call of the Chairman, bnt not less than twice a year. 

7 The monbers of the Council shall be appointed for terms of 

8 two \-eais. except that the term of the first CoudoI ap- 

9 pointed under this An shall end on December 31. 1978. The 

10 jmblic members of the Coancil shall be appointed fnHn 

11 ammg representadves of labor. indnstiT. agiicnltare, cmi- 

12 sameis, and the public at la^. viio are especially competent 

13 by yiitae at background and expnience to fonush adTwe on 

14 (he views and opimoos of hnai s^ments of the public on 

15 matters related to the purposes specified in sectim 2. 

\6 I c) Each public member of the Council shall be entitled 

IT to be compntsated at a rate equal to the p«- cBem equiTalent 

IS of the rate for an individual ocra^yiag a poisitioD at levri HI 

19 I'll' the Executive Schedule under section 5314 of dde 3. 

20 I'nited States Code. wh«i en^a^ed tn the actual perfofmancc 
:fl of he or her duties as sacfa a member, and nch member 
:^ shall b« «icitled to reuDbars«neBt for tnvel. suk^ftence. and 
•Zi ocher oecesauy expeoavs tncuncd tn the per6L>ru:ano« of his 
:3i orberteiH. 

^ (d) Tlw SecTvtaiv of Labor shaQ funubk cbe CoostiS 
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1 with such personnel, fadlities, and services as he or she 

2 deems necessary to enable the Council to perform its iunc- 

3 dons under this Act. 

4 (e) The provisions of section 14 (a) of the Federal Ad- 

5 visory Committee Act shall not apply to the Council. 

g 8bc. 5. Nothing in this Act shall afiect the rights gaax- 

7 anteed under the Xational Labor Belattous Act 

g 8bc. 6. There are authorized to be appropriated such 

Q sums as may be necessary to cany out the provisions of this 

10 Act. 

11 LOAN QUABANTEB PEOGRAM 

12 Sec. 7. (a) Except as provided in subsection (b), on 

13 application by any eligible lender, the Secretary may guar- 

14 antee, or make commitments to guarantee, such lender 

15 against loss of principal and interest on any loan made by 
IS such lender to any eligible employer. 

17 (b) The Secretary may not under subsection (a) guar- 

18 antee or make any commitment to guarantee any loan made 

19 by any eligible lender unless — 

20 ( 1 ) the rate of interest on such loan is lower than 

21 the maximum rate of interest which the Secretary de- 

22 termines is appropriate ; 

23 (2) such lender agrees — 

24 (A) to pay a periodic fee, determined by the 

25 Secretary, for such guarantee ; and 
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8 

J (B) to provide the Secretary ^^ith such infor- 

2 mation as the Secretary determmes is necessary to 

3 carry out this section with respect to such loan; and 

4 (3) the written a^eement providing for repayment 

5 of such loan contains such terms and conditions as the 

6 Secretary determines to be appropriate to protect the 

7 interests of Ihe United States. 

8 (c) ( 1 ) In the event of any default on any loan made 

9 by any eligible lender and guaranteed under this section, fhe 

10 Secretarj' shall pay to such lender, on request of such lender, 

11 the unpaid balance of principal and interest on such loaii. 

12 On payment of such balance, the Secretary shall be subro- 

13 gated to all rights of such lender witli respect to such loan. 

14 (2) Nothing m this section shall be construed to pre- 

15 elude— 

16 (A) any forbearance by any eligible lender for the 

17 benefit of any eligible borrower which may be agreed 

18 upon by such lender and borrower and approved by tiie 

19 Secretary, or 

20 (B) any forbeM-ance by the Secretary, after pay- 

21 ment under the guarantee of such loan, in the enforce- 

22 ment of any right under such guarantee. 

23 (3) With respect to any payment under any guarantee 

24 pursuant to this section as a result of any default on any 

25 loan to any eligible employer, the Secretary shall notify 
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^ the Attorney Gener^ who shall take such steps as may be 

2 appropriate to recover the ajnount of such payment from 

3 such employer. 

4 (d) Any guarantee made under this section with re- 

5 spect to uiy loan shall be an obligation supported by the 
e full faith and credit of the United States with respect to 
7 both the principal of and interest on such loan. Any such 
g guarantee shall be conclusive evidence of the eligibility of 
9 such loan for such guarantee, and the validity of such guar- 

10 antee shall be incontestable, subject to any condition stated 

11 in such guarantee, in the hands of any holder of such guar- 

12 anteed loan. 

13 (e) (1) There is hereby established in (he Treasury a 

14 loan guarantee fund to be administered by the Secretary. 

15 Such fund shall be used to pay all the expenses and obliga- 

16 tions of the Secretary in carrying out this section, including 

17 any payment requu-ed under any guarantee made under this 
IS section. 

19 (2) The Secretary shall deposit in the fond — 

20 (A) fees for guarantees made under this section, 

21 and 

22 |B) amounts recovered from any employer after — 

23 (i) default on any loan made to such employer 

24 and guaranteed under this section, and 
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10 

1 (ii) payment under such guarantee to die 

2 lender of such loan. 

3 (3) Moneys in the fund not needed for current opera- 

4 tions under this section may be invested in direct obligations 

5 of, or obligations which are fully guaranteed as to principal 

6 and interest by, the United States. 

7 (f) For purposes of this section — 

8 (1) the term "eli^ble employer" means any 

9 employer who — 

10 (A) is participating in a project approved by 

11 the Secretary and meeting the criteria set forth 

12 under section 3 ; 

13 (B) as detennined by the Secretary, inde- 

14 . pendently owns and operates a business which is 

15 not dominant in its field of operation, and, based 

16 on its dollar volume and number of employees rela- 
IT tive to other business in its Geld of operation and on 

18 other factors deemed relevant by the Secretary, is a 

19 small business; and 

20 (0) requires funds from a source other than 

21 the financial resources of such business in order to 

22 continue participating in suidi project; and 

23 (2) the term "eligible lender" means any bank, 

24 savings bank, or building and loan, savings and loan, 

25 or homestead association (including cooperative banks) , 
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11 
credit union, or other financial or credit institution (in- 
cluding any insurance company) which is suhject to 
examination and supervision hy any agency of the United 
States or of any State, or any pension fund approved by 
the Secretary for this purpose. 
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Mr, MooRHEAD. Before yielding to the author of this bill, Mr, Lun- 
dine, I would like to ask if any other members of the subcommittee 
may have opening comments or remarks that they wish to make at 
this time. 

Mr. McKinney ? 

Mr. McKinney. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being late, first off. 

Mr. Chairman. I am pleased we are conducting these hearings on 
H.R. -2596. the Human Resources Development Act, in an attempt 
to focus on the relationship between inflation, unemployment, job 
security, and productivity. 

I think it is particularly timely since this House has, earlier this 
week, extended the supplemontaf unemployment benefits programs. 

While the arguments are still fresh in my mind, though, let me again 
emphasize that unemployed people of this country want jobs, not 
handouts. The legislation we are considering during these hearings 
proposes to put Americans back to work. 

For years productivity was thought by most people to mean in- 
creased profits for businessmen. Kecently, however, we have seen 
productivity take on a new meaning as the recent recession left an in- 
creased awareness that productivity gains are directly related to our 
standard of living. 

Labor and management in many areas, particularly the steel in- 
dustry, ha\-e accepted the fact that unilateral adjustments cannot be 
expected to provide the solutions to their problems. 

As Mr. Lundine demonstrated in Jamestown. N.Y., the benefits of 
cooperation can be carried to a new dimension. They can restore vital- 
ity to a community. 

In our examination of this legislation and the possibility of imple- 
menting pilot projects in areas of high unemployment — and I might 
siiffcest. Mr, Chairman. I have a few in my district — ^I hope that we 
will keep several points in mind. It would be foolish for us to think 
that a blanket approacb can be followed. Tf the intent of this proposal 
is to be fulfilled, we must allow a degree of flexibility to meet the 
unique needs of each applicant. 

What worked in Jamestown might work in Bridgeport, Conn., bnt 
it may not do a thing for areas outside the Xortheast. 

Wiaf we hope to learn from oiiv witnesses is the answer to some of 
these ouestions about structuring project criteria, the types of assist- 
ance that the Federal Government can provide, and the costs asso- 
ciated with this effect. 

T am sure we will all aarree on the importance of expanding employ- 
ment opKoi-tunitips, ninintainins: job security, and increasing produc- 
tivity, while keeping prices stable. 

If we can make some snialf progress in addressing this formidable 
task, our efforts will have been rewarded. 

I look forward to hearing our witnesses, and I look forward to what 
T think could be an exciting experiment. Mr. Chairman, in the flexibil- 
itv and nerhaps test -marketing of some programs. 

Jfr. >rnnnHF.\n. Mr. Barnard. 

Mr. Barnard. Afr. rhnirmn". Mr, Liiiidtup's firsthand experiment 
while mayor of .Tamesfown. N.Y., clearly illustrates that improved 
productivity is the key to solving the bigeest problems of the Ameri- 
can economy — inflation and unemployment. 
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He has incorporated the innovative concept of encouraging labor 
and management to work together on a local level to improve pro- 
ductivity in the Human Kesources Development Act, which I was 
pleased to cosponsor. 

Chairman Arthur Bums testified before the full Banking Com- 
mittee on February 3. He praised Mr, Lundine's bill and said it was a 
great contribution dealing with the twin evils of inflation and 
unemployment. 

I, too, believe that by encouraging local lal>or and management co- 
operation, the results will be improved produirtivitv. which almost in- 
evitably leads to growth of job opportunities with no inflationary 
impact 

Quite simply, businesses are able to expand and hire additional 
workers once the performance of the initial workers is improved. 

I would like to take this opportunity to commend Mr. Lundine and 
to encourage my colleagues on the subcommittee to support the intent 
of the Human Kesources Development Act, 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Thank you, Mr, Barnard. 

Mr. Watkins, do you have an opening remark? 

Mr. Watkixs. No, thank you. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Mr. Stanton ? 

Mr. Stanton. No. thank you. 

Mr. MooniiEAD. Mr. Caputo t Mr. Steers ? 

Do you have opening remarks, Mr. Vento ? 

Mr. Vekto. Welt, Mr. Chairman, I have looked at the opening of 
these hearings with some optimism, because I think that insofar as we 
can accomplish what our colleague did in Jamestown in the communi- 
ties across this Nation, I think that would be a real accomplishment. 

I think that there are some .changes, some encouragement, some real 
emphasis we could give to the attainment of the goals, and of course, 
towards full employment, which I think has been a term and a goal 
of people in this country for a long time. And I hope that this sub- 
committee can make a meaningful contribution to that end- 
Mr, MooRHEAD, The Chair would now like to recognize the distin- 
guished author of the le^slation, the former mayor of Jamestown, Mr. 
Lundine. 

Mr. Ltjxdixe, Thank you. Mr. Chairman, 

I would like to express my personal thanks to you for giving this 
matter priority among the many important issues facing this sub- 
committee. 

It is unfortunate that the administration witnesses scheduled to 
testify yesterday could not address the important policy initiatives 
contained in this bill at that time. But we look forward to their testi- 
mony next Thursday, March 31. I hope that my colleagues have not 
been inconvenienced and will be able to attend that hearing. 

Today, we are holding hearings on legislation which would en- 
courage improved productivity through cooperative labor and man- 
agement activity. 

This subcommittee could not be concerned with a more critical issue 
for the future of the American economy, nor more directly within our 
particular responsibility for economic stabilization. Too often our 
economic decisions are cast as hard choices between inflation and un- 
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employment, as though such a choice were inevitable. I believe that 
it is not. 

liy giving more attention to our human resources, by fully utilizing 
the skills ami talents of the American workers, by enhancing job 
satisfaction antl thereby impi-oving pi-odnctivity. we can put people 
back to work and liave stable prices at the same time. 

Productivity improvement is the key to sustainetl noninflationary 
economic expansion. Certainly capital needs, bottlenecks in supplies 
and international trade pi'obiems need to be addressed as well. But 
experience in our own Nat ion and in industrialized democracies abroad 
ha.s proven that we can achieve really dramatic increases in output 
by making work more efficient and more rewarding — regardless of 
the new capital investment. 

More satisfying work situations, in which employees participate in 
decisionmaking at the workbench level, can lead to remarkable in- 
creases in plant production. Cooperation between labor and man- 
agement can and does improve productivity — in private sector manu- 
facturing and in municipal government ser\'ices. And the results of 
.such jmlicies are both ecouomic and social, producing benefits not 
only in improved economic |>prformance but as measured by a wide 
variety of human baiomctci-s. Both job jterformance and family sta- 
bility I>enefit when workei-s are treated with dignity and respect in 
the work|)lace. 

Human pi-oductivity is the resource that our technologically oriented 
society has not yet fully developed. We must learn — as the saying 
goes-^o work smarter rather tlian merely working harder. 

Impinved [jcrformance in an individual company makes it possible 
for that company to expand and hire additional workers. Impi-oved 
pixxhictivity in our national economy will make it possible for Ameri- 
can goods to compete more effectively in the international marketplace. 

As has been indicated. I was actively involved in Jamestown in the 
creation and development of a labor and management committee 
which acted as a catalyst in revitalizing the economy of our region. 
We developed a program of inplant connnittees with lalxn- and man- 
agement representatives to improve the quality of worklife in mem- 
ber indnstrie-;. The activities; of these committees focused on noncon- 
tractual issues such as skills development and better work systems. 
Several plants establinhed employee participation plans and new incen- 
tive.'; for improved security. 

The results were extraonlinnry. Tii S years, we reduced unemploy- 
ment in Jamestown fi'om iO.i pereent to 4.2 percent. Existing manu- 
facturei-s increased tlioir out]>ut and expanded their employment. For 
the fii-st time, new industry Ix-gan to look towarei Jamestown as a 
place where they miirht want to locate. 

It used to be said, when the Xafion's economy sneezed. James- 
town caught a cold. But in this latest economic downturn, our indices 
were better than the national average, and people — labor and man- 
agement—continued to work together toward these important ob- 
jectives, 

Xow other communities have started their own initiatives, some of 
them patterned to some extent on the Jamestown nimlel. These local 
efforts have adapted the principles of increased worker participation 
and improved quality of work life to their own regional cireumstances. 
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You will hear from paitieipants in three suc!i efforts in Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and ilarylaud. 

I do not believe tliat onr nationa! iHilicy whoiild be to replicate the 
Jamestown experience eveiywlieiv. bnt ratlier to encomaye a wide 
variety of local responses to' some of the same concerns we had there : 
The need for greater productivity, more jobs, and stable prices. 

By encouraging local spontaneity — allowing ideaa to oubble up 
instead of trickle down— Federal i^iipport of piwluctivity-improve- 
ment projects would utilize the potential of those individuals in every 
community who want to help themselves. 

Almost alone among the industrial democracies, the T'nited States 
has been slow to give substantia! support to the concept of humanizing 
work or improving the quality of work life. 

Yesterday, a few of us had the opportiuiity to meet Inar Thorsrujl, 
from Norw-ay, who told us about the truly exciting breakthroughs in 
that coimtry. West Germany, with an economy one-fifth the size of 
ours, spends the equivalent of $85 million a vear on these projects. 
JajHtn paid little attention to problem solving tlirough worker partici- 
pation until 1962, when the concept was institutionalized anil given 
official status. Japanese pioducts were once known as "shoddy goods" ; 
now, they can compete with merchandise of the highest quality pro- 
duced anywhere in the world. 

Our Government has assisted local initiatives in quality of work 
improvement, but in a fragmented and sporadic way. The Sational 
Center on Productivity and Quality of Working Life was created sev- 
eral years ago througli legislation written by this subcommittee. 

The Center performs a valuable service in monitoring and collecting 
data on productivity and quality of work activities. 'Wliile we decided 
after very serious consideration that it should not be expected to ad- 
minister the programs in H.E. 2596, it carries out its own important 
functions very well. You will hear this morning from its able Execu- 
tive Director, George Kuper. 

The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service also carries out 
some responsibilities and has undertaken creative initiatives in the field 
of labor and management relations. They were invaluable in the crea- 
tion of the Jamestown program. Their experience can be of significant 
assistance to local programs. James Scearce. Director of FMCS, is 
among our witnesses today. 

With 7.2 million people out of work, with inflation still at an alarm- 
ing 5- to 6-percent rate, we need a positive Federal connuitment to 
improved productivity throughout the American economy. We must 
begin to think in terms of a consistent, coherent program with funding 
adequate to impact a $1.6 trillion American economy, a program which 
will encourage economic growth that is at once pi-oductive and non- 
inflationary. 

With a reasonable outlay of Federal funds, a program of the kind 
outlined in the bill before you can be a significant investment in human 
development for long-lasting economic benefits. Combined with a 
progressive fiscal and monetary policy, it can result in real economic 
stability. 

Thank you. 

Mr. MooRHEAD, Our colleague, the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts, Hon. Joe Moakley, has submitted a statement, which 
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he has asked to be inserted in the record, and without objectio 
be inserted in the record. 

[Tlic Htatenieut of Hon. Joe Moakley follows :] 

Statement c 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, thanlt you very much for this 
opportunity to express my support for a thoughtful piece of legislation, addresslDK 
major concerns of this Administration. In broad terms, the Human Resources 
Development Act (HRDA), proposed in H.R. 2506 by Congressman Lundlne. 
represents an attempt to reduce unemployment roles without inciting new Infla- 
tionary cycles. Its proposed method is public encouragement of greater industrial 
productivity. 

Before discussing the Act's solution, however, I would like first to look once 
again at the problem we face. The latest available figures tell us that the national 
unemployment rate hit 7.3 percent during the month of Januflry. while the 
national Consumer Price Index rose 6.1 percent during the quarter ending that 
same month. I Quote these figures in the same breath, because economists have 
discovered the ties betwen unemployment and Inflation rates to be multiple and 
binding, yet very complex. Our economic pollc.v eftorts have yet to disentangle 
their relationships, and our present macroeconomlc tools now rarely function to 
cure one disease without inflaming the opposite area. Simply stated, the ultimate 
economic dilemma confronting our present domestic financial planning is that of 
creating greater employment opportunities without also Initiating greater price 
inflation. 

The solution to this dilemma lias so far evaded both academlan and politician, 
and certainly HRDA does not oflTer a solution in its entirety. Still, I believe the 
measures proposed in this Act provide pert of the answer to our economic distress. 
It strikes at an area long neglected by public ofilcials, and its strength lies in its 
return to basic economic principles of productivity. 

In simple terms. Increased productivity results from an improvement in a 
business' production efficiency. Economic theory has long recognized that promo- 
tion of greater efficiency In business operations leads to lower costs and in- 
creased proHts. These profits then permit industrial expansion which In turn 
creates new jobs. This chain of events often requires a relatively small capital 
outlay to begin Its snowball effect. It Is this outlay that HRDA seeks to provide 
through a series of individualized grants, awarded through the Secretary of 

With respect to our economic constraints, two key points Immediately highlight 
this productivity Improvement plan. First, the small size of the necessary mone- 
tary catalyst (the averaee grant is expected to be under (50.000: the total cost of 
the program )>etween $20 million and $40 million) avoids building Inflationary 
pressures from public spending. Secondly, the creation of profits throueh Internal 
business processes, not including price increases, means we avoid the present 
pollc.v roadblock of job creation llirough product demand and subsequent price 
increases. By lowering operatluK co»fs through increased productivity, instead, 
we iraln not only the Job opportunities we desire, but also mnlnlatn the price 
stability that we would have broken tlirongh use of broader macroeconomlc tools. 

The liypass of inflationary ensnarements is nn important achievement of this 
bill, yet several other points further commend the workings of HRDA to ns. For 
one. It operates thronith private. Indlvldnal husines^es. Xot onlv does this policy 
reaffirm our Indlvidiinllstic market system, but it also nermlts careful targettlng 
of our flnnncisl assistance. Admlttedlv. wp cannot Induce nil businesses to Im- 
prove their produrtivit.v. The technical means are often absent, and our funds are 
not (treat. Rut neither is there a need for xin to establish wlde=nread aid. Ijirge 
mtlons realize the benefits of efficient operntlons and willinEiv devote time 
- >y to research. The ponulatlon we need to reach Is the small, city bnsi- 
who has lltf'e or no free cnnltal to devote townrrt oneratlonal Impmre- 
ments. retrardieso of the ounlltv nf his ideas. We can help operations tnv-h as his. 
tanwttlng our nld to areas with higher than average nnemplovment problems. 

Moreover, workintr throiteh nrivate Industrv means we are n'acing our nn- 
emploved into private Joha with nrospecfire fotures. Public work nroernms. with 
the toremment ns "emnlover of Inst resort." are needed in this time of psrtinilnr 
hardship, but these "last resort" jobs are not the final aaswers to our employmeat 
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problems. Only private Industry posaessea the jobs with long-term futures and 
stable revenues. We need to give our utiemplojed opportunities for jobs that will 
last beyond present public jianlc alwuC widespread unemployment. We need, there- 
fore, to increase the number of loiig-tenii jobs private industry offers. HRDA 
suggests one effective, controllable, non-liiflntionary method of lasting Job 
creation. 

HRDA further serves a long-term employment perspective by focussing rather 
sbarply on problems of job seturit.v. Certain economic Incentives in the hill, 
designed to help employers during financial slowdowns, prevent cyclical lay- 
offa of newly (and previously) employed workers. These incentives sidestep past 
legislative problems of insuring continuous worl; for employees just hired under 
government aegis. Then, too, general Job security for all involved workers Is 
necessarily pursued with the bill's general goal of operational improvements. 
Commonsense assures us that when an industry is flourishing efficiently and 
at a lower cost, its employees will be secure in Ibeir economic futures. 

This logic is not altogether foolproof, of course, since an industry may seek to 
lower its production costs by reducing its employment roles. But the bill's safe- 
guard against this situation not only prevents its occurrence, but also promul- 
gates a new era of governmental influence for lietter business conditions. The 
mechanism itself Is a built-in grant priority for productivity proposals developed 
jointly by employer and employed. This thoughtful qualification in the bill's 
assistance program Insures a selection of productivity programs sympathetic to 
both sides of the business world. Thus it promotes i)etter management /labor rela- 
tions and a closer economic alliance between the actual working forces of a 
successful operation and its ultimate financial owners. Specific provisions calling 
for "increased participation of employees in problnn-solvlng and the decision- 
making process" and "increased participation of employees, through compensa- 
tion, or '!ther benefits, in the ealn.-: as.-ioclatwl witli increasHl prcHlucttvity by 
employees" guarantee employee input Into the improvement plans. 

Furthermore, these provisions, coupled with the population targetting made 
possible by the grant structure, insure that we will not be merely increasing 
the wealth of the rich. Instead, we will )« helping to close the gap between the 
rank and file of a successful business and the executive directors who now reap 
the profits from all technical improvements. T\'hat is more, by t.ring the ma- 
terial benefits of the increased productivity programs to those workers directly 
responsible for its proper performance, we provide automatic incentives toward 
maintenance of a more efficient operation. In the end, alt sectors of .American 
society will benefit from such efficiency. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion. I feel the Human Resources Development Act is 
justly named, for It seeks to develop America's greatest resource, her work- 
ing population. Its measures encourage not only improved technology, good 
labor/management relations and lietter profit distribution, but they also provide 
for increased employment security and new job opportunities for our many 
unemployed. 

Certainly, this bill will not single-handedly resolve our unemployment/Infla- 
tion problem, but It utilizes a promising approacli whlcli we have too often 
Ignored In the past. The economic progressio[i of producing more for less and 
then expanding these technically efficient operations lias always been the 
vitallElng basis of .American enterprise. HRDA acts to capitalize on this base 
by funding productivity programs in capital-poor areas, protecting the beginnings 
Of bustnes.tes engaged in such Industrial improvement, and then assuring that 
the resulting profits are enjoyed by all participating workers. In so doing. 
HRDA goes beyond the immediate scope of public works programs to nurture 
our technical genius and encourage permanent growth in our private sector. This 
intelligent, long-range approach to oar economic problems taps one economic 
component — technical innovation— essential to any healthy economy. We need 
HRDA's special focus to help return our country to full employment and thus 
to reenter our economic production frontier. 

Mr, JIonRHEAR. At this time, the subcommittee would like to hear 
from Mr. Jfimes F, Scearce. N'ational Dii-ector of tlie Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

Mr. Sceai-ce. I see yon have a written statement, and if yon prefer, 
we will merely insert that in the record and yon can proceed as yon 
wish. 
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But, before yoii commence that, I hope you would introduce your 
associates to the subcoinmittep. 

Mr. ScEARcE, Thank you. Sir. Chairman, and I would like to do so 
at this time. 

To my left is Commissioner Frank Pevles, To my immediate ri^ht 
is Mr. Jei-ome Barrett, the Director of the Office of Technical Services 
for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Senice; and to his riplit, 
Mr. Herbert Fishgold, the Geneial Counsel of the Federal Mediation 
nnd Conciliation Service. 

I mijrht add. Mr. Chainnaii. that Commissioner Perles is stationed 
in the city of Harrisbnrp in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, so 
I thought I might make note of that. 

Mr. MooRHEAo. That is a very important fact to note. 

Mr, HcE.\RrE. I will also refer to Commissioner Perles a little later, 

STATEUEKT OF JAMES F. SCEABCE, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF FED- 
ERAL UESIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE (FMCS) ; ACCOH- 
FANIED B7 FRANK FERLI3, COUHISSIONER ; JXROUE BARRETT, 
DIRECTOR OF O^TCE TECHNICAL SERVICES; AND HERBERT 
FISH0OLD, GENERAL COUNSEL 

Mr. ScRAncE. I would like to ioin with the other members of your 
subcommittee, Mr. Chairman, in commending Conjrressman Lundine 
and the other cosponsors for the objectives expressed in H.K. 2596. 

I would, by the way, like to read briefly from the statement and 
then make some additional comments that relate to the data that is 
contained in our statement. 

I share with you, Mr. Chaii'man. and the members of your subcom- 
mittee, the interest in seekinir ways to improve our mean.^ of fully 
utilizinfT the talents and skills of the American worker through the 
cooperative efforts of labor and mangement. which may improve pros- 
pects for increased job security and productivity. 

My purpose in appearing l)eforp you today is not to comment on 
the o|>erationnl structure and machinery as proposed in H.R. 2596. 
Rather, it is to share with yon my views on behalf of the experience 
of our agency of the role that cooperative labor and management 
efforts undertaken at the local level can have in stabilizing community 
labor and management relationships and in contributing to local eco- 
nomic stabilization. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Jlediation and Conciliation Service has 
long been involved in proijrams of tliis sort. Each year our 300 media- 
tors hell) initiate some 100 inplant labor and management committees. 

Those, as I say. are located primarily within the plant environment. 
Foi' the most part, these committees, once begun, either function auto- 
matically on their own or may serve their purpose and be set aside, or. 
in some cases, do not work properly. 

In any case, our mediatoi's remain involved in an ongoinjr capacity 
with about 200 inplant labor and management committees. Insofar as 
labor and management committees, companywide or industrv-level, 
these committees, though fewer in number, serve a distinctly different 
jmrpose. and the involvement of the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion .Service in those types of committees has increased o^-er the past 
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several years through our more aggressive role in industrywide or 
companywide labor and management committees. 

So far as areawide or community labor and management commit- 
tees, these deal with the much broader concept of tlie relationship 
between labor and management. Of the 25 existing committees, we 
have had a very close personal involvement in the development and 
the implementation of about half of those committees. 

Last year we were privileged to hold and host the first conference 
of area labor and management committees in the United States, The 
representatives from those labor and management committees met 
and conferred and exchanged information on how best to proceed in 
the future. 

We were pleased to have Congressmen Lundine, LaFalce, and 
Kemp participate with us in that meeting as well as the National Cen- 
ter for Productivity and Quality of Working Life. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Mediation nnd Conciliation Service has, 
in the past, is presently — and I would fully expect it to continue in 
the future to work in this area. As part of our ongoing responsibilities, 
our mediators hold a unique position in the community, which gives 
them a special capability to deal with these problems. 

They have a very high degree of acceptability by labor and manage- 
ment which is based on confidence, trust, and respect that have b^n 
earned at the bargaininjr table. 

I would like to take this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to cite a very 
current example of the involvement of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service in the formation of a labor and management 
committee. 

To do so, I need a brief backdrop of a set of negotiations. In 1974, 
one of our mediators was actively involved in contract negotiatons 
between Piper Aircraft and the Machinists Union in Lock Haven, Pa. 

Because of poor labor relations and low productivity, there was a 
serious possibility that this plant might be phased out. This caused 
considerable concern in the community, because Piper was the largest 
employer in Lock Haven. 

Although the negotiations were difficult, the parties, with the par- 
ticipation of the mediator, got through those negotiations and estab- 
lished a labor and management agreement that permitted the plant 
to stay open in the future. 

There is more to the Lock Haven story, however. Key labor and 
management leaders in the community, [wrhaps shocked by the poten- 
tial that they saw flow out of these negotiations, in cooperation with 
our mediator and others, went to work to help organize an area labor 
and management committee for Clinton County. Pa. 

That committee recently received a grant from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission to support demonstration projects very much in 
line with the objectives of H.K, 2596. 

Last month, the parties, including the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, sponsored a meeting of 75 representatives of com- 
panies and unions in Clinton County. The purpose of this meeting was 
to explain and demonstrate the full potential of such a labor and man- 
agement committee to the community and to offer our technical assist- 
ance on behalf of FMCS in that endeavor. 
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The Commissioner, to my left, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Perles, was the 
m''diator involved in helpiiifr nrrnnge and establish the latest. I think, 
of the area, labor and management committees, and I asked him to 
join ns today in our testimony before you. 

T would like to make a few comments in addition to what I have 
said here. I think that it is fair to pav that labor and management 
committees personify the best possible concept of people helping 
themselves. 

It is a recofrnition that the plant, the company, the industry, or 
community level of the need for the people to work among themselves 
to help resolve problems. 

It is fair to say also that no one can understand those problems bet- 
ter than the people directly involved. 

\ow. it is a truism, however, that in our society there is a difficulty 
at times for people to communicate with each other for whatever rea- 
sons or whatever impediments that block them. For that reason, there 
is a need for a catalyst, an assist, someone from the outside to be avail- 
able, even if it is for n short period of time, to help the parties to spur 
themselves toward self-improvement. 

T suppose that Jamestown is the best possible example of that, in 
effect. 

T submit, Mr. Chairman, that there are many potential .Tamestowns 
in the United States, where, but for the help of someone taking a look 
at the problems and sitting down with the parties in labor/manage- 
ment relations at the community level to help develop a far better 
i-elationship than existed theretofore. 

I think it is fair to say — and I think Congressman Lundine said 
it — that there is no specific pattern of overlay by which anybody at the 
plant level or the community level can make a labor and management 
committee. The fact is these have to be pretty much designed in- 
dividually, so, consequently there is a need for a very high level of 
local involvement in the development of any labor and management 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, 6 years ago. T served in a staff capacitv at the Depart- 
ment of Ijabor, A call came in to the Secretary of Labor — then. I 
believe, Mr. Schultz — from the mavor of a city — and it was not the 
mavor of Jamestown. Unfortnnatelv. the call was at the 11th hour in 
the 5flth minute. The parties to a collective barsaining agreement had 
ne<i^fiated a contract some 6 months to 1 year before. 

The companv had said to the union that thev did not believe they 
could stav viable with the terms of the agreement. 

?fow, this was as a result of an impact from imports from abroad. 
There was n lack of communication because there was no forum for 
people to sit down and exchange information, and sure enoufh. at the 
nth hour and 5J)th minute, the company moved to close its plant. 

The best efforts that those of us who were asked to come in at the 
last minute could not keen that plant from closins. Immediately lost 
were S.'iO iobs, with all of the ramifications and impacts that happen 
when a plant closes. 

t am sure as I sit before you. Mr. Chairman, that had there been a 
labor and management committee, a forum for people to communicate 
with each other, that that plant would not have closed. 
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And so, on a very personal bnsis. I feel a strong need to speak out 
in favor of the objectives set forth in H.R. 2596. 

I n'ould like to close. Mr. Chairman, by saying that we of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Se^^•ice feel it is part; of our on- 
going responsibility to assist parties in collective bargaining throiigh- 
ont the 365 days of the year, that includes the kind of work that is 
incorporated in this bill. 

In my opinion. Xfr. Chairman, the objectives of H.E. 2596 would do 
a great deal to advance the work that is necessary to be done which 
would increase not only productivity but also job security. 

Thank yoii. Mr. Chairman. Myself and my colleagues will be pre- 
pared to answer any questions yon might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scearce, on behalf of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I wish to commend Congressman Lundine and the 
other co-sponsors for the objectives expressed in 
H. R. 2596. 

I share with you, Mr. Chairman, and the mem- 
bers of your Subcommittee, the interest in seeking ways 
to improve our means of fully utilizing the talents and 
skills of the American worker through the cooperative 
efforts of labor and management which may improve the 
prospects for increased job security and productivity. 
Indeed, in this day and age of seeking ways to combat 
spiraling prices, I concur in the sentiments expressed 
by many, including Secretary of Labor Marshall, that the 
best way to keep prices down is to concentrate on coop- 
erative efforts to increase economic growth. 

My purpose in appearing before you today is not 
to comment upon the operational structure and machinery 
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proposed by H. R. 2596. Rather, it is to share with you 
my views, on bahalf of the experience of our agency on 
the role that cooperative labor -management efforts under- 
taken at the local level can have in stabilizing community 
labor -management relationships and in contributing to 
local economic stabilization. 

As Congressman Lundine knows frcxn previous close 
working relationships with our mediators who serve the 
Jamestown, New York area, FMCS mediators are more than 
"fire fighters" in labor contract disputes. They have a 
professional responsibility to work toward the goal of 
labor -management cooperation. Indeed, the mission state- 
ment of the Service emphasizes "promoting the development 
of sound and stable lab or -management relationships; devel- 
oping the art, science and practice of dispute resolution; 
fostering constructive joint relationships of labor and 
management leaders to increase their mutual understanding 
and solution of common problems." 

These sentiments are translated into action 
through the Service's technical assistance program. Aside 
from the mediation of labor disputes, our mediators devote 
a considerable amount of their time and energy to technical 
assistance programs, working with the parties during the 
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term □£ their labor agreements. Last fiscal year, our 
mediators were engaged in 1,083 such activities. 

Although the term ■technical assistance" was 
introduced in 1974, the overall objectives of the program 
date back to Cyrus Ching, the first Director of FMCS. 
Every Director thereafter has supported the "preventive 
mediation" program, as it was then called, with staff and 
resources. This commitment demonstrates the relationship 
between the mission of the Federal Mediation Service and 
the objectives of H. B. 2596. 

Labor and management's increasing interest in 
our technical assistance program is attested to by the 
fact that since 1972, the number of technical assistance 
cases closed by our mediators have doubled. Every year 
our mediators arc involved in assisting development of 
new labor -management committees, and in working with those 
already in existence, now numbering well over 200. Al- 
though almost all of these are what we term "in-plant 
L/M committees," we have had considerable experience in 
helping to organi2e 13 of the 25 existing area labor- 
management committees similar to that of Jamestown, New 
York. To the best of our knowledge, the remaining 12 
area labor-management committees were organized on the 
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coTi^-egs' oMTi ia^ Native, and required little, if any. 
federal a^sistaace. 

Last year our Service held and ho$t*d the first 
ccMiference of area labor-BanageKent c<x»ittees. Repre- 
sentatives of tbe existing area labor-Banaaentent comit- 
tees vere invited to Washington to exchange views and 
discuss the eleiwnts for success of such corauttees. Ne 
were privileged to have Congressmen Lundine, LaFalc* and 
Kemp as speakers at that conference. 

FMCS will continue to assist labor and manage- 
ment to improve their relationships through the labor- 
management committee concept. Our 300 professional medi- 
ators have continuing and constructive contacts with prac- 
titioners in the field of labor-management relations 
throughout the United States. Their experience in labor- 
management issues gives them a unique degree of accepta- 
bility by labor and management which is based on confi- 
dencei trust and respect that havebeen earned at the bar- 
gaining table. 

1 would like to cite two illustrations of how 
this actually works in the field. In 1974 one of our 
mediators was actively involved in contract negotiations 
between Piper Aircraft and the Machinists Union in Look 
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Haven, Pennsylvania. Because of poor labor relations and 
low productivity, there was a serious possibility that 
this plant might be phased out. This caused considerable 
concern in the community since Piper was the largest em- 
ployer in Lock Haven. Although it was touch and go, the 
negotiators, with the prodding of our mediator, finally 
reached a peaceful contract settlement. Not long after, 
FMCS received a most gratifying letter of commendation. 
George Kuper, Director of the National Center for Produc— ~ 
tivity and Quality of Working Life wrote, and I quote: 
"The recent settlement between Piper 
Aircraft and lAM Local 734... was essen- 
tial to keeping that plant in Pennsylvania 
with its 1700 jobs and $22 million payroll.... 
The work of your mediator was absolutely 
strategic to their successful conclusion. 
The mediator's optimism of saving the plant 
for Lock Haven and Pennsylvania, when just 
about everyone else was pessimistic, was an 
important factor." 

But there is more to the Lock Haven story. Key 
labor and management leaders in the community in conjunc- 
tion with the mediator went to work to help organize an 
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area labor-management committee for Clinton County. That 
committee recently received a grant from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission to support demonstration projects, 
very much in line with the objectives of H. R. 2596. Last 
month, our Service, in cooperation with the Clinton 
County Committee and the Appalachian Regional Commission 
sponsored a meeting attended by 75 representatives of 
companies and unions in Clinton County. The purpose of 
this meeting was to explain and demonstrate the full poten- 
tial of such a labor -management committee to the community 
and offer our technical assistance resources to that 
endeavor. 

The other example involved the Whirlpool Company 
and the city of Evansville, Indiana. As the largest em- 
ployer in Evansville, Whirlpool-IUE had experienced three 
strikes, each in excess of 100 days, with its obvious 
impact on that community. Furthermore, some Whirlpool 
operations and jobs were being shifted to other plants. . 
PMCS technical assistance at Whirlpool laid the ground work 
for significant improvements. In addition to this, a 
community-wide labor -management committee was organized 
with the assistance of our mediators. Last month. Whirl- 
pool and its union reached their first contract without a 
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strike in 12 years. It is our understanding that future 
work and jobs nay be expanded in Evansville. Although 
our experience with plant-level labor -management commit- 
tees has been successfuli in generali and a number of 
area committees have shown promise, we should point out 
that there have not, to our knowledge, been sufficient 
in-depth evaluations conducted on this labor -management 
concept and its applicability on a nation-wide scale. 

He have all shared the hollow feeling of dis- 
appointment when poor labor relations ultimately resulted 
in a plant closure, and the impact that such a loss has 
had on the community. But, we also know that the prospects 
for success are possible. Situations previously written 
off as impossible have been turned around through the joint 
efforts of labor, management and government. We believe 
the "grassroots" labor -management committee concept is one 
way in which some local communities can work toward indus- 
trial retention and development in their area, as well as 
job satisfaction in the plant. 

Finally, I should note that the FHCS will con- 
tinue to assist labor and management to work toward better 
cooperation by promoting stable labor -management relation- 
ships contributing to reduced industrial strife and in- 
creased productivity. 

I appreciate the opportunity to express my views 
on these matters and would be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions you may have. 
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Mr. MooRHEAD. Thank you very much, Mr, Scearce. 

It is obvious from your testimony that the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service has had a gratifying and successful experience in 
connection with labor and management committees and that approach. 
You know how they work, what they can do. 

_ You do point out that we can't have one format that applies to every 
situation, but nevertheless, I gather from your testimony that you be- 
lieve that the enactment of this legislation, or legislation closely sim- 
ilar thereto, would be of help in promoting this kind of activity. 

Mr, Scearce. Yes, sir, I do. Mr, Chairman, 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Would the FMCS be able to do more if this le^sla- 
tion were enacted? 

Mr. Scearce. I think we would. 

One of the principal problems— and let me speak now about the area 
of labor and management committees — has been the necessary funding 
to establish the structure in order to carry on such a committee. And 
this requires a commitment on the part of a community in order to say 
we are ^ing to commit these many resources to the establishment of 
this entity. 

I think the fact that there is a potential here to give an assist in the 
proper way by the Federal Government to the worker at the local level 
will facilitate the establishment of a great many more committees than 
have been established in the past, because of the funding problem. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. So you would recommend additional funding at the 
Federal level, but you would still believe that there should be a local 
input in dollars; is that the thrust of your testimony? 

Mr. Scearce, Well. I don't know. I hadn't really thought about that. 

I assume, if you are talking about some kind of matching pro- 
gram — and I am not prepared to speak about that — I would say that 
the lack of resources at the local level — for example, in a community 
that is suifering the loss of industry moving from one location to the 
other — it may be the worst possible place to be able to come up with 
the resources at the local level to undertake this kind of project. 

And I think that that is one of the ways, of course, but only one of 
the ways, that the Federal Government can be of assistance to the 
parties in the funding area. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Thank you, Mr. Scearce. 

Mr. McKinney ? 

Mr. McKinney. Thank you. 

Mr. Scearce, it is nice to have you here. 

How much would the additional burden on your organization be if 
we were to pass a bill like Mr. Lundine's? Could you handle it? 

Mr. Scearce. I would say this : That with the manpower resources 
that we have — ^that is, the positions that we have — I think that we 
could handle a substantial increase of activity in the labor and man- 
agement committee concept, remembering that the Commissioner or 
Commissioners who might be involved with that group, either at the 
area location or at the plant, is only one person that would be involved. 
There are a great many other people who would carry the burden. But 
it would be as.=!umed, for example, that if you have established an area 
labor and management committee, that there would be a staff person to 
do a great deal of the work that would be associated with the labor and 
management committee. 
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So I would say that at least for the immediate future, yes, I think 
we could contribute gi-eater to the formation and implementation of 
labor and management committees within our resources. 

Mr. McKiNXEY. I think I was one o£ Mr. Lundine's first cosponsors 
on this bill, lint I have a problem in the Xortlieast, in Brid^port, 
Conn. When I was a businessman, I would go around to nil our indus- 
trial plants, and I would go to Fuller Machine Tool and talk to the 
man about money for the hospital, and then I would go to Jenkins and 
talk to Mr. Jenkins, and then I would go to Warner Bros, and talk 
to a family tliat started Warner Bros. Now I find that Bridgeport 
Brass is owned by National Distilleries; Jenkins is part of a corpora- 
tion in Texas. And so I am dealing with Texas: or I-exington, Ky.; 
you name it. 

In other words, what I am dealing with are subsidiaries or totally 
owned affiliates of large conglomerates. I don't blame National Distil- 
leries really for taking a look at Bridgeport Brass' rolling mill and 
saying, close it. I cried a lot and I screamed a lot, but I could not 
fight a 110-year-old plant with a certain amount of labor unrest and 
fuel bills that were astronomical. I am giving you all this backgi-ound 
to lead up to this point. 

Do you feel that this type of labor and management coojjei-ative 
dialog, or what have you, can work with the subsidiarj- corpora- 
tion or the totally owned affiliate or the small part of a conglomerate 
to have the management of that conslomeratc pay attention? 

Mr. ScEARCE. Mr. McKinney, in the fii-st place, you are very familiar 
with your area. I think they are working in that area to try to establish 
a labor and management committee. 

My feeling is. the people I have dealt with on the management side 
and the labor side have a vei-y keen understanding of the problem of 
productivity and job satisfaction and worker job security. I do not 
pei-sonally— and this has to be a personal opinion — think that that 
would he an impediment to the carrying out of the work of an area 
lalx)r and management committee, or a labor and management com- 
mittee — T sliould put it that way. I have not found too many people 
on either side of the table, so to speak, that did not, if a company 
could see a way of making the profit, producing a product that had 
a future, that they would not be receptive and resfwnsive to any 
actions designed to increase their ability to produce. I don't per- 
sonally think that would be an impediment. The reaction still has to 
be at the local level. 

Ml". McKtn-xey. Would you. when the productivity center's in full 
swing, coordinate efforts with them on this type of negotiation! 

In other words, would you coordinate with a productivity center 
to set up some sort of guidelines? 

Mr. SrEARCE. Do vou mean the National Center for Pi-oductivity 
and Qua btv of Workmg Life ? 

Mr. McKiNXEY. Yes, the National Center for Productivity and 
Quality of Workins Life. 

Mr. SrE.\RCE. Of course, we have a close working relationship 
with the National Center for Productivity and Quality of Working 
Life anyway, and I would say that I concur that there are a great 
many things that the Center can do to contribute to the work of labor/ 
management committees. I think there are a great deal of things that 
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can be contributed by such organizations as Work in America. There 
are a lot of organizations that have an interest in what is going on 
here. 

I would certainly suggest that there is a need for there to be a 
clearinghouse for the activities that take place in this i-egard, and 
perhaps tlie Xational Center for Productivity and Quality of AVork- 
mg Life is the right place for this to be focused. But we do not — our 
mediators do not have, as the basic charter, the thrust of increasing 
productivity. We are neutrals, and we have to stay neutral. 

So there is some concei-n on labor's part at times, whenever they 
hear the words "increasing productivity," somebody is going to s^ieed 
up the process. But certamly as a tradeoff between productivity and 
job security and job enrichment, these things need to take place. 
Mr. McKiNXEY. It seems to me that, paiticulnrly in the Xortheaat, 
where you are up against a hard wall of fuel costs and transportation 
costs, land costs, and antiquated buildings, that productivity increase 
is probably one of the few places where you can play catchup ball, 
so to speak, to become competitive with other areas of the Nation. 

What disturbs me now— I guess I am one of those Republicans 
with a relatively favorable iafor rating — is that labor has really no 
place to go now. It has either got to be cooperation and getting to- 
gether, or move. And I have tried to push productivity \erv hard as 
one of the practical answers, along with a lot of other tilings. 

I would congratulate you on what you have done with the limited, 
resources you have. I think, as someone fixjin the Xortheast, competing 
with the southerners all of a sudden. I think what you are doing 
should also remind us that we are competing with a much bigger 
world. 

I have to say, Mr. Chairman, in a laughing fashion, that we had 
a remark made about Japanese goods, and I think we sometimes take 
for granted, or we forget in the course of historv that we don't make 
small television sets any more; we don't make transistors any more; 
the Germans don't make cameras any moi-e — they may keep their name 
on them, but they don't make them. I was fascinated in leaving my 
dentist in my agony the otlier day. when I said. "Jeepere, all your 
tools say made in Japan. I thought the Germans made the only good 
dental tools." 

He said, "Oh, they haven't made dental tools in about 2 years." 

So I think what you are doing is what we are going to have to do. 
Ijabor is going to have to get together with management, and vice 
versa, if they want to work and sell in the world, and for us in the 
Northeast in particular, if we want to compete with the rest of the 
country, I am delighted that Mr. Lundine's bill and you are being 
heard. 

Mr. ScEARCE. Mr. McKinney, by your leave, I will pass on your 
favorable remarks to the people in our organization who really have 
done the work. 

Mr. McKiXNEY. I unionized the real estate salesmen while I was in 
real estate. I have been a union member and I have been a boss, and I 
have a terribly hard time as I get older not understanding why every- 
body doesn't realize they are on the same ship, and the hole in the bow 
is going to take the stern down, also. 
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I think your job is an intriguing one, trj'ing to get people to realize 
that. 

Mr. LuNDiNK [presiding]. Mr. Scearce. I liave been tremendously 
impressed by the work of tlie Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. It in one of the smallest Federal agencies, witli some 400 or 
so total employees. The thing that is intriguing about it is that your 
mediators are in toucli with what is leally going on in comnninities 
throughout tliis country. They may be inteiveding in oi' mediating a 
dispute in the largest company in the country or a whole industry 
1 day and in a TV repair shop that next day. With that capacity, and 
that experience, do you have any further comments as to wlietlier there 
is, in your judgment, a stirring of interest in labor and management 
committee cooperation, generally, around the country i 

Mr. ScK.VBCE. Mr. Chairman, let me preliminarily say — and I will 
ask Mr. Barrett to comment on it in more detail— that I think that 
there is. And I think, in regard to Mr, McKinney's statement — I think 
that labor feels — recognizes the pressure, perhaps internally in the 
Tnited States, but certainly from outside, as far as imports, for the 
need to do something, to do whatever that something is; that it might 
be increasing pi-oductivity along with some tradeoffs, but I think there 
is a recognition on both sides of the table of the need for ns to get on 
with some way to make ourselves more compi'titive and moi-e viable. 
Mr. Hari'ett. do you want to speak to that '. 

Mr. IlARRprrr. Yes. Mr. Chairman, there is clear evidence of increas- 
ing interest in that kind of cooperation. 

I think the arrangement recently made, within the last couple of 
years, in basic steel is evidence of that, I think the negotiations con- 
cluded last year in the lubbor industry which provide for a continuing 
labor and management committee to deal with pi-oblcms in that indus- 
tiy ai-e other prominent illustrations of the kind of cooperation that we 
really observe at various levels. And although the focus of the bill 
here is on community labor and management committees, a gi-eat deal 
of our involvement is at levels below that, at the plant level- 
But thei-e is clear evidence that whei-e negotiations themselves have 
been protracted and difficult, and the idea of a labor and management 
committee is pi-o|>osed to people by our mediators, we get a gi-eat deal 
of very positive response to that idea and a great deal of success in 
terms of continued I)etter relationships. 

Ml'. LixnixE. Certainly, to have value, almost every lalxtr and man- 
agement committee has to have an inplant component. I don't want to 
let yonr comment pass without observing that it is the intention of 
this legislation to foster inplant connnittees, whether on a multi- 
industry basis or not. Iiecause that is where foremen and the workers 
can resolve problems together. 

Mr, Sceaive. you have commented on the value of some of these 
progiams and on the need for some increase in Federal support of 
this effort. 

Tn your personal judgment, do you have any observations about the 
structure or the composition of the advisory council proposed in 
H.R. 2.5{)fi or any other comment with regard to the administration 
of the program? 

Mr. SrF..\RrE. Well, Mr. Chairman, since it is no great secret that 
I may not come back before this subcommittee again in the rapacity 
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that I am in, I feel a little fieei- to make statements, I suppose, and 
I would say this: That if there is to be an advisory council, as set 
out— are ne talkirifi about the proposal in the legislation '. 
Mr. LrxDixK. Yes. 

Mr. SiEARCK Then I do think that the Service, the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, certainly shonld play a role in such an 
advisory council. 

I do think that the advisoiy committee needs to i-ecojrnize. as I 
tried to allude to in my comments, that each such labor and manage- 
ment committee with its inplant area industry company will have to 
be established for the problems that face those parties at that time, 
much the same as Jamestown was set up for the problems that are 
in Jamestown, 

So to the extent that the advisory council can be useful in develop- 
ing ideas and to generate new ap])roaches to possible labor and man- 
agement committee concepts. I think that it would serve the piirpose. 
And I suppose what I am trying to say is that 1 would hope that such 
an advisory council would not eventually get to the point that it is 
dictating to the labor and management committee the rules of the 
game. I think that that has to he done by the parties who are going to 
be most directly involved in the committee itself. 

Mr. IjUNDIxe. I think that is a very worthwhile suggestion, 
Fi-om your expei'ience do you ha\'e any opinions as to which of the 
various Federal tk'i)ai-tnients or agencies or centers or whatever might 
best administer the program ? 

Mr. ScE.\RCF. "Well. I don't know that I've got that much flexibility, 
but obviously thei-e is something in it for a lot of different organiza- 
tions. I would l)e less than candid if I did not say. insofar as the 
Commerce Department is concerned. Dr. Harman is someone who 
has a great deal of experience in this area. So I am sure from the 
Commerce Department s standpoint, thei-e is an interest there. 

And as yon have set it out in the bill, and as is so stated, the De- 
partment of Labor certainly has an interest because of the interest that 
has been expressed in job enrichment and job security in the past. 

And I suppose that it goes without saying that the Xational Center 
for Pi-oductivity and Quality of Working Life certainly has a long- 
range interest in the work that the legislation has set out because of its 
dovetailing with its own mandate. 

And, finally, we the Service, will play a role in labor and manage- 
ment committees within the scope of the legislation or otherwise, and 
thei-efoi-G we, as well, have an interest- 

T suppose if you could make a joint council to administer the legis- 
lation, that might satisfy everyone, but I am not sure you would 
move forward with anytliing from that point. I think that any one of 
those alternatives might be possible. Certainly, the place you have it 
located now, within the Department of Labor, is a viable one. 
Mr. Luxmxi;. Mr. Kelly. 
Mr. Kelly. Thank vou. Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Scearce, I would like to make some inquiry of you about your 
views on why it is that (lovernment feels that if the peo])Ie, that is, the 
workers, and the people that run these industries tliat sliould know 
more about running them than anybody in this Congress, if they 
want all of this, why don't they just go ahead and do it ? 
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I mean, if this is such a red-hot idea, why do we need your advice 
and tlie public's money ? 

Is it that the penjjle lack initiative and ingenuity? They don't want 
to make a pi-ofit? They don't want to increase productivity? But they 
need Federal money and the ad\-ice of your agency in order to perform 
these miracles? 

Mr. ScKARCK, Mr. Kelly. Fedoial Xlediation and Conciliation Service 
has been in existence since 1!)47. It is fair to say that the collective 
havfiiainin^ relationsliip between any two parties is their oivn business, 
as well. 

We become involved in some 20,000 sets of negotiations every year in 
one way or another as a nenti-al, I suppose the same premise could 
hold, that if they want an ajii-eement, the parties should be able to 
negotiate themselves. But the fact is that in the business of busine^ 
the people tend to find a place to disagree or an inability to communi- 
cate with each other, and therefore, the third-party neutral has taken a 
very importiuit role in the collective-bargaining process in the United 
States, which happens to Ix! the best in the world. 

I feel that in the case of labor and management c<Mnmittees, some- 
times someone looking at the situation from a different vantage 
point, that is, someone who has no vested interest in one side or the 
other, can say to the parties, now, come on, look at the siutation here; 
let me give you some facts that you might otherwise not have before 
you. And I am talking now nlmut the advice; I am not talking about 
the funding. 

And that, consequently, if that individual happens to be a person 
who has expertise ni the field and can be trusted, that in an advisory 
capacity this individual can add sometliing to the collective bargain- 
ing situation between the parties, 

Mr, Kelly, Ijct me l)e a little more specific. This bill is goin^ to 
provide for loan guarantees by the Grovemment in certain situations, 
IS that t rue ? 

Mr, ScE-VRCE, That is one of the provisions as I understand it. 

Mr. Kelly. And this money is going to go to businesses that are in 
difficulty and suffering a reduction of plant output and unemploy- 
ment and other fi-oubles of difficulty — business difficulty, is that your 
understanding ? 

Mr. Sceai-co. That is one of the provisions as I understand it. 

Mr. Kelly. Isn't this simply old hat, about the Government giving 
money to the people that are least productive and then putting a 
burden on those that are more productive because the people that 
are pro<liicing in this country have to pay for all of this and instead 
of helping people that — the effective producers that don't have the 
problems, we keep giving guaiantees to the people that are not doing 
well so that we are assisting and rewarding inefficiency and adding to 
the burdens of inefficiency. Isn't that the way the sequence is going? 

Mr, ScE-VKCE. lYell, Mr. Kelly, in my opening statement I indicated 
that my comments really did not go to the structure, the specifics of 
the bili, but rather to the overall purpose that H.E. 2596 lias before it. 
So what I an( saying is that I am not sure that I am competent from 
my standpoint to j-espond to you other than to say that whatever is 
done, if done at the Federal level which facilitates the ability of 
people to T-emain em]>loyed and to produce products that are salable 
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in our economy at a competitive price cannot help but benefit the 
avera^ American in the T'nited States. Whether or not prant money 
of the types allowed in this bill would accomplish that or not, I can- 
not i-eally say, 

Mr, Kelly. Well, let me ask yon this : 

One of the provisions provides that there will be an increased 
participation of employees through comjiensation or other benefits, 
and in effect «hnt tliis bill is trvinfj to do is to say that there is an 
opportunity for greater production and jrreator profits if we have a 
gi-eater i>8rtic!pation of the employees in the manafrement of the plant. 
And I wonder why this improvement is so subtle that the people that 
are out thei'e gnildiing for pi-ofit and managing this industry, that 
that never occurred to them that if they would let the employees nm 
the plant or participate in running the plant that then they would 
make more money. 

And then, as an aside to that, if they are going to make more money 
and have more pnxluction and more profits, why don't they do it on 
their own if it is such a red-hot idea? 

Mr. ScEARCE. Well, I don't know that I can respond to your last 
question, Mr. Kelly, but I would say this: We, as an agency, have 
been involved with the I'nited Mine Workei-s and the coal industry 
in a way which, believe it or not, can be viewed by some people to 
assist the union in doing a better job in winning some of the grievances 
that it might have with management. 

Well, management is not threatened by that in the coal industry, by 
the way, because they recognize that if there is a better balance at the 
bargaining table that it Is less likely for the workers to go on wild- 
cat strikes. 

Mr. Kelly, Excuse me just a minute. 

You are saying that this industry has recognized that employee 
participation is a good idea? 

Mr. ScEARCE. I think that they have, but the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service had to help lead them into that understanding and 
the fact is that the long-range effect of the work that we're doing with 
assisting — hopefully assisting the mine workers in how to process a 
grievance and win an arbitration, foi' example, would be to increase 
productivity by cutting down on wildcat strikes, which will not only 
benefit the American economy but will also benefit the workei-s 
involved and the industry involved. 

Mr. Kelly. Well, now then, let me ask you this: 

It is your position that the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, and the National Center for Productivity and Quality of 
Working Life, and these other agencies of this kin^, that you believe 
that you are going to be able to get in thei-e and help the free 
enterprise system and American industry to run their busmess more 
efficiently ? 

Mr. Scearce. We have about 30 years experience at that, Mr. Kelly. 

Mr. Kelly. So you believe the Government knows best about how to 
run the industry? 

Mr. Scearce. We don't run the industry. 

What we do is to facilitate a Iwtter exchange of comnmnications 
between people in the collective bargaining environment. And if you've 
been involved, it is easier for me to explain it to you. 
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Mr. Kelly. Tlien let me ask you one more thing. 

\X\iy do you always have to lido in on a wave of the taxpayers 
money if you have such a good idea? I mean, if you have such a 
^jootl idea that this tiling is siHi a fine arrangement, why isn't 
industry hanging on your dooi-s saying. "Give me some?" Wliy is it 
that you have to go in on taxpayers money. l>eeause you've got these 
loan guarantee provisions and tliat means that if they are going 
to get their monev they aiv going to have to let yon help them run 
their business, isn't that almut the size of it ? 

Mr. ScPLMtCE. Well. I don't know wliether I can debute with yon or 
not, ilr. Kelly. I will only add one thin^r: That my organization has 
no authority to go into a set of negotiations. We have to be asked in. 
Wc are asked in 10,(HM) times a year. If that is tiie case, then I guess 
it is safe to assume that someone in labor an<l management feels they 
can use the help of a nentral in their relationships. And we are 
asked in, we do not force our way into a set of negotiations. 

Mr. Kelly. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. LrxrHNE. First. I'm going to explain to everyone about tlie 
procedure. 

We are going to ivcess for a few minutes. 

We have a record vote on yesterday's proceedings; ,so we have to 
go across tlie street and accept or reject the record of yestenlay. We 
nave H) niimifes to vote. It is the intention of Chaiinian Mooihead 
to reconvene these hearings immediately following the vote. There 
will Ik' an opportunity for questions by tlie remainder of those 
membeis wlio are interested in returning to question this \vitnes.s. 
We will tlien liear other witnesses, and Mr. Moorhead will Ih- returning. 

So that you have an idea of our schedule I tliink it is his intention 
to continue, with these necessary interruptions, straight through until 
about 1 o'clock tliis afternoon. 

Thank you for your understanding. 

(Brief recess is taken.] 

Mr. LrxiJiNK. In order to expedite matters just a little bit, in case 
there is another member who has not yet questioned the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, if you gentlemen will hold your- 
selves available for a few more minutes, that we will go ahead and 
pmceed with the testimony from the National Center for Pi-oductivity 
and Quality of Working Life. 

I don't think it's likely that there will l)e further questions, but I 
don't want to cut off anyone's opportunity. Would that lie all right 
with you 'i It w<m't be many more minutes. 

Mr. ScEAiicK. Can T make kind of a closing statement, then, on 
the chance that it nuiy not take place? 

Mr. LiNDiNK, Ceitainlv. 

Mr. S( KAitiK. T would fust like to say. Mr. Chairman, that the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service will staml ready to support, 
and work with your sulxonunittee in the legislation when it is passed, 
in whatever form if is passed. We feel that this will contribute to an 
improvement in the possibility of |»roductivity and ioh security, and 
job enrichment, and to the extent that we can. within our resoui-ces, 
we will be pleased to work with the legislation when it dws come out. 

Thank you. 

Jfr. LrxniXE. Before you leave. I think we do have one member 
here who hasn't asked questions. 
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Mr. Capiito ? 

Ml-. Cai'ito. I wonder if the liuigunge on page S is soinewiiat restric- 
tive. 

To paraphrase, it says eacli project under this section shall he a 
(lemoiitriition ]»roject ti> iin eoinlin-cr in im tircii when' employees who. 
hilt for those jihius. would Ik laved oil' ihirinfr periiHls of t-ydical un- 
eniployiiicnt. Isn't that kind of a ]»reposU'roiisly difficult burden to 
pi-ove? Siiiue relaxation of the lanfrnafie it seeiiis to me would Iw in 
order. 

Mr. S<KAi«K. I will ask onr General Counsel to comment on that. 
He is a hit iimi-e familiar with the laiifruace. 

Mr. FisiKioi.i). Congressman, this is an ai-ea of the bill wherein Fed- 
eral Mediation and (^oncilntion Service's role would l>e basically one to 
advise witli i-ejrard to whether or not a jjroblem existed of a priority 
nature, that would i-equire some kind of Federal assistance in terms 
of our mediation involvement, 

I agi-ee with you that perhaps, as worded, how to identify whether 
this would be a pi-oject for these employees in terms of measuring rates 
of unemployment could pose some type of a problem, I imagine this 
is something which could be worked out if this language wei-e to be 
retained on the basis of testimony from agencies or departments that 
have more involvement in this ai-ea. 

I think pai-ticularly, for example, the Depai-tment of Labor and the 
Bui-eftH of Labor Statistics have some involvement in measuring com- 
ponents of unemployment figui-es. From my point of view I think it 
is diffifticnlt to demonstrate or discuss that aspect of it. I think section 
2(a) is more in line with the type of role that we have played in the 
past, particularly as to section 2(a) (i) (ii). 

I believe Congressman Kelly asked a question about employee par- 
ticipation. This is something that is usually left to the parties to re- 
solve through collective bargaining. And to the extent that y<m "re 
dealing with small plants, we have seen whei-e employees have agreed 
to actuiilly take a cut in pay if it meant that the plant would continue 
to function for a period of time. 

Mr. Cai'i TO. Mr. Chairman, for the record, you might want to con- 
sider changing the word "would" on page 3. line 22, to "are likely to." 
It seems to nu' verifying that somebody would is pi-etty difficult and 
probably more strenuous a pi-oof than we need. 

The other thing T would like to mise is related Mr. McKinney's 
point earlier, and that is that in my experience the reason people leave 
Xew York — employei-s leave Xew York City, where T come from, is, 
\o. 1. not innde(|uate output per man-hour and not collective bargain- 
ing failures, the i-easons they give, and there is some systematic data 
on this that vom can review if vou choose, the high State personal in- 
come tax. 

Xo mattei' how you improve pi'oducti\ity yon ai-e not going to get 
rid (if that. That is why people leave Xew York Citv and Xew York 
State. 

And No. 2. the high State franchise tax. 

And X^o. ;i, the high State business income tax. Those are the three 
big reasons. 

And then there aiv a range of other thincs. like our high energy 
and transportation costs which seem to oiTend them, but not predicate 
their leaving. 
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Now to the extent you can lower costs through productivity improve- 
ments, I giiess we get more competitive. But j'ou after all are a national 
agency and really liave a duty to lower costs and improve pi-oductivity 
on a national basis. So the notion that this is going to somehow help 
the Xortheast I think is misguided for two reasons : 

The first is our problems are not productivity, but local taxes, based 
on why employers say they left when they no longer have a motive to 
falsify because they are no longer doing business in New York and 
they tell us the reason vou drove us out, is we couldn't get management 
to come here. When they persuade them to come they all wanted to 
leave because of the high personal income tax that the State of New 
York imposes and no other State does. 

The second reason I am pessimistic about your ability to help the 
Northeast through this, and I am not saying I am opposed to the bill, 
is that notion that you have a national mandate and whatever you do 
in the Northeast you ought to be doing elsewhere. And therefore I am 
a little concerned that we are misrepresenting what this is likely to do 
when we talk about it as relieving pixiblems in the Northeast. 

Mr. ScEARCE, Well, Mr. Caputo, if I might just respond, I must re- 
spond to one point : We are not an organization that has as its mandate 
increasing productivity. 

Our role is to facilitate better relationships between the parties. 
Certainly if productivity can be increased at tne same time that there 
is satisfaction given to the worker in job enrichment or increased pay 
or whatever, fine. But I think for the record I need to sav that because 
there is some concern from time to time that people, particularly on the 
labor side, say, "We don't want to see the production line sped up." 

From our standpoint, oui' role is i-eaily to try to facilitate better 
communications, introduce new ideas designed to give both parties a 
better share of the pie, so to speak. It is a small thing but one which, if 
you don't mind, I would just like to get on the record. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. Thank you verv much, Mr. Scearce and Mr. Perles, 
Mr. Fishgold, and Mr, Barrett. Your testimony has been very impor- 
tant. It may he that some of those members who were absent may want 
to propose further questions in writing, and I am sure you would be 
amenable to that. 

Mr. Scearce. One point in oiir recent budget presentation : 
We developed some data which might be useful to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, which has to do with the impact of third party neutrals on eco- 
nomics, sucli as the avoidance of strikes, the shortening of strikes, the 
ending of a strike once it is underway, and perhaps we could send that 
up for you to at least look at. And if you want to use it in the record 
you can do so. but I would let you be the judge of that. 

Mr, LuxDiNE. Without objection, that information, upon submis- 
sion, will be made a part of the record. 

[The data referred to by Mr. Scearce is contained in a summary 
statement presented before the Labor- Health, Education, and Welfare 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, which 
follows :] 
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Summary Statement by 

James F. Scearce, National Director 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 

before the 

Labor, Health, Education and Welfare Subcommittee 

of the 

House Committee on Appropriations 

While it is impossible to determine exactly the 
impact PMCS has on the Nation's economy, some rough estimates 
are possible. It is estimated that over S400 million in 
potential wages lost to strikes were averted when mediators 
got the parties to agree to extensions that resulted in con- 
tracts without strikes. Another S195 million in wages were 
saved due to shortened strikes through FMCS mediation efforts. 
And finally, a conservative estimate of 5175 million in wages 
were saved in cases where mediation smoothed the way to a 
new contract without a work stoppage. In total, this comes 
to about 5775 million in wages alone. The total impact on the 
GNP is many times higher. 

The savings referred to above only pertain to our 
disputes mediation efforts. In recent years the Service has 
been expanding and refining its Technical Assistance Program. 
Certainly the feedback received from parties who have experi- 
enced technical assistance help overwhelmingly supports the 
benefits of these programs. Parties with long histories of 
strikes at every bargaining cycle have had the pattern broken 
through the help of technical assistance. 
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EFFECTIVENESS AND ESTIMATED COST/BENEFIT EVAHJATIOW 

There is no question that the labor -management cominunity 
is being well served when the need for mediation exists. Zach 
year the Service receives hundreds of letters from representa- 
tives of both labor and management testifying to the effective- 

These unsolicited testimonials are a sound but nonstatistical 
indication of the effectiveness of the mediation program. 

Endeavoring, however, to relate the cost of operating 
the mediation program to the benefits achieved to the economy, 
in terms of work stoppages shortened or averted, is quite 
complicated because of the many imponderables present. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, as stated in its "Handbook of 
Methods," does not attempt to measure the cost of strikes in 
terms of the amount of production and wages lost because of 
the many complex and interrelated factors for which infor- 
mation is not readily available. 

Based on certain assumptions, however, a rough approxi- 
mation of cost effectiveness may be attempted although 
obviously no precise validation is possible. The following 
data, therefore, are presented with this important quali- 
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In Fiscal Year 1976, strike deadlines were 
postponed and/or joint meetinos were held 
on deadline dates (on the initiative of the 
mediator) in 2,603 cases. In about 2,012 
of these cases, involving over 1,125,000 
employees in the bargaining units, the addi- 
tional time and intensive mediation effort 
prevented any strikes from developing. The 
potential strike time loss avoided in these 
2,012 cases was over 20 million man-days, cal- 
culated by the use of the 8LS average of 17.9 
man-days lost per worker in stoppages for 
calendar year 1973 (the latest data available). 
Discounting this figure by 50 percent, on the 
basis that some postponements and subsequent 
settlements would have been reached without a 
mediator, or that strike duration would have 
been less than the BLS average, a conservative 
figure of 10 million man-days saved is estimated. 
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Tha-e flct-jal strike time losses are minimized 
by mediator assistance is a fair -asEiunption. 
Referring to BLS data for 19 74 for purposes 
of greater accuracy (Bulletin Ho, 1902), 
Federal mediators participated in the settle- 
ment of 2,331 Btrtlce cases involving nearly 
1,620,000 workers and a total of 37,200,000 
man-days of idleness. 
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Total Man-Days Saved 19.1 
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2. Estimated Annual Wage Losses Avoided 

At $40.56 per day [based on BLS data 

of average hourly earnings of $5.07 

for manufacturing as of April 1976) , 

the estimated annual wage losses 

avoided are $774.7 million 

3. Additional Savings 

In terms of Gross National Product, 
the value of the production of goods 
and services lost could be several 
times as great as the estimated wage 

Beyond the estimated \ 

are other potential 1( 

strike situations such as decline In 

earnings and income, reduction in 

Federal, State and local income and 

corporate taxes, etc. 

In summary, the data point to a high 
rate of benefit to the Nation's economy 
in relation to the funds expended for 
the Service's mediation program 
($17, 849,359 in Fiscal Year 1976). 
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Mr. Ldndine. The next witness to come before this subcommittee is 
George Kuper, Executive Director for the National Center for Pro- 
ductivity and Quality of AVorldng Life. 

Mr. Kuper, would you please introduce your colleague, who is well 
known to me but perhaps not to everyone. 

Mr. Kuper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

With me is Edgar Weinberg, Assistant Director, and also — some- 
place — is Mr. William Batt, a consultant who has been working with 
us in the area of stimulating labor-management cooperative efforts, on 
behalf of productivity improvement. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. I just want to note that your entire statement will be 
made a part of the record. You may read it or summarize it, as you 
choose. 

Mr. Kuper. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, given the distinc- 
tion and the experience represented by yourself and other members of 
your subcommittee and members of the audience, such as the mayor of 
Columbus, I would just as soon summarize my remarks if I may? 

Mr. LuNDiNE, We would appreciate that. 

STATEHENT OF QEOSQE H. ETTTES, EXECUTIVE SISECTOS, NA- 
nOHAL CENTEB FOB FBODTJCTIVITT ASS QITALITT OF WOKE- 
mo LIFE, ACCOUPAinEI) BY EDQAB WEXNBEBO, ASSISTAIH' 
BIBECTOB 

Mr. Kuper. My intention in preparing these remarks was to acquaint 
the subcommittee with the experiences that the National Center for 
Productivity and Quality of Working Life has had. Those experiences, 
I would like to emphasize, result from the participation of a composite 
of a group of labor leaders, management leaders, and administration 



Thus, what I am trying to reflect here is a consensus on the issues that 
are raised by the legislation before this subcommittee today. I would 
like to illummate that consensus in the light of the experience we have 
had as a Center. 

As you are aware, we have broken down the huge problem of pro- 
ductivity into what we hope are three manageable components. These 
are human resources, the issues related to the skills and training and 
availability of the work force to provide the wherewithal for produc- 
tivity improvement; technology and capital investment, traditional 
sources of productivity growth in our economic society ; and Govern- 
ment regulation, those methods by which the Government participates 
in the free enterprise system, and which both positively and negatively 
affect productivity. 

I would like, also, to emphasize a quote that I included in the testi- 
mony, a quote from a memo to President Carter from the former Board 
of Directors of the National Center. The Board went out of business on 
the 20th of January and has not been reappointed, so I am harking 
back to the wisdom we received from a group no longer in office. They 
emphasize first, the need for improved cooperative arrangements be- 
tween labor and management; second, the need for more effective pub- 
lic and private policies to assure the necessity of workers in tnose 
cooperative settings; and third, the need to define an appropriate role 
for the Federal Government in this whole endeavor. 
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I tliink it's nlso important that the discussions and the opening 
comments of the Ciiainnaii and the meinbei-w of this siilxomniittcc on 
tlip pioductivity-rehited elements of legislation are placed in the con- 
text of hiiiuiin resources as one of many factoi-s associated with pro- 
ductivity {irowth. 

In leco^iition of the spirit of mutuality of i)nipose iM'tween the 
legislation and the objectives and policy of tJie Center's Board, I will 
ti-y to divide my comments according to those issues that are raised 
hy the labor and management cooijorative provisions of the legislation 
and those which relate simply to cyclical unemployment. 

In quick summary, our lessons tell us three tilings about labor and 
management cooperative eiforts. First, tliey are Jiot necessarily new ; 
they have been sporadically applied, historically. Second, and impor- 
tantly, inteivst in these efforts is inci-easing around the country; iiot 
;iust 111 the Xortheast. as Mr. Cajmto mentioned earlier, but in a num- 
ber of other areas of the country, as well. Third, their organization 
seems to fall among three basic types. 

One type of labor and management committee is organized at the 

!)lant level, where these cooperative efforts are aimed — the nuts and 
)olts of how to make the operation more effective in dealing with effi- 
eiency, health, safety issues, and soon. 

-V second type of committee is the community committee, which is 
exem|)litied by the Jamestown experience. Such committees are pri- 
marily aimed at economic development issues, for example, how does 
the local employment climate attract sufficient cajutal to remain com- 
petitive, to keep plant and equipment up with the other ai-eas of the 
country? 

The third type is the industry-level committee. While these com- 
mittees are few in number, there have been some significant successes. 
In fact. Mr. Scearce's i»roposed successor at the FMCS has been the 
chairman of one of the most successful — the labor -management 
committee of the retail food industry. 

The testimony you have already heard and will subsequently hear 
emphasizes the tangible and intangible benefits of these joint labor- 
management efforts. I am trying to emphasize this, as well, in my own 
testimony. 

I would like to say a little more about what I feel to be the gaps that 
we face in increasing the level of these cooperative efforts around the 
count ly. 

First, if a Federal effort is needed, from our perspective, it should 
l>e directed to help employers, unions, and employees better under- 
stand the |)rocess and learn from the experience of those who have 
been engaged in cooperative efforts. There is just not enough informa- 
tion moving ai-ound amongst managers and labor leaders to provide 
the exposure to these coo|»erative efforts. Tliat would respond to Mr. 
Kellv's question of. if it's so good, why isn't ever>'body doing it. The 
answer is. tliey don't know about it. And that's where we need some 
Kuppoit, 

.Second, certain resources are necessary to people in business, not 
only to feed Ibe ideas into management and labor leaders, but also to 
provide the neutral forum which Mr. Scearce spoke of today in com- 
menting about the FMCS's role. 
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Quite often, management's and labor's roles nre so ivell established 
that without tlie intervention of a third party, these kinds of coopera- 
tive offoi'ts just will not take place. The roles of thii'd parties are never 
clear. Thej' are never terriblj^ well defined. And we know verv little 
about the needs for third parties in the way of background, skills, and 
ability. There ai-e very few of them. 

I Monld say there is a third issue associated with these labor and 
management cooperative efforts, and that is a need to pull together 
the diverse efFoi-ts which are now a part of the Federal Government 
and other levels of government in such a way as to allow them to sup- 
poi-t and sponsor cooi>erative efforts and quality-of-worklife 
experiments. 

Finally, from our i«>int of view, the support of the top leaders of 
business and the top leaders of labor and the top administration offi- 
cials is critical. Witnout that supijort our efforts will fall by the way- 
side for lack of priority and imderstanding on the part of those who 
ai-e making decisions that affect us most directly. 

On the issue of initiatives to minimize cyclical layoffs by firms, I 
again quote from the Board's memo to President Carter because it 
rcpi-esents a consensus of labor, management, and Government 
people : 

tinless Government- sponsored jobs are desisneii to he productive or at least to 
provide tlie troinini? which will lead to prnduttive work, there Is a danger that 
unemployed workers will simply be made permanently unproductive at public 
expense. 

Here again. I would emphasize that while the ob]'ectives of the Cen- 
ter and the piojjosed legislation are very similar, I think there is some 
disagreement between members of our Board and the means by which 
this legislation proposes to address those issues. 

By way of trying to sjwll out that disagreement, I have tried to 
think. T hope not too simplistically, in terms of there being three basic 
sources of layoffs. 

The first is a downturn in demand ; the response, as any businessman 
will tell you, is either reduce variable costs or build for inventory. 
Now, it seems to me that we could think of ways to respond to this 
type of unemployment short of subsidizing payrolls, such as some kind 
of assistance in inventory maintenance. Similarly, we could perhaps 
come u]) with some efforts in s()ecific industries. I think it is important 
to think about this as an industry-specific initiative which we could 
explore with a view to modifying and evening out demand to reduce 
the cyclical effects faced by the industry. 

A second souice of layoffs, from our point of view, is tightening of 
cash flow. A major industry, of which this committee is much better 
aware than I, is designed to ease these cash-flow problems, namely, 
the commercial banking industry. The commercial banking industry 
might fall a little short in smaller business, where the assessment of 
various loans may not be commensurate with potential payback; the 
SBA is designed to fill in here. Xow, the difficulty is really not one of no 
mechanisms being around, hut rather that the existing mechanisms are 
not fast enough. It may be that in response to this type of layoff, our 
initiative ought to be to speed up the process by which the SBA can 
underwrite cash flow needs of faltering small business. 
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A third source of layoffs ne find is the shift in demand for various 
skills and trades whicli is caused by changes in produce mix or manu- 
facturing; technoloju'. Without question, this is the toughest kind of 
layoff. It's the hardest on the employee; it's the truest form of redun- 
dancy; and it's the one which is most usually blamed on productivity 
improvement. 

The response to this layoff is very difficult because it requires a 
commitment on the part of both labor and management leaders to 
make an investment in the potentially redundant employee in order 
to overcome that redundancy. It requires training; it requires pa- 
tience ; it requires job redesign and a number of other phenomena which 
managers are less than willing to incorporate because of their tradi- 
tional attitude that labor is a variable commodity in production. If 
we can in some way emphasize the need for paying attention to restruc- 
turing and retraining and the other types of remedies for this very 
pervasive tyj>e of unemployment, I think we will be going a long ways 
toward getting at the issue. 

Finally. I sense there a lot of discus.sion has gone on and will go on 
about the appropriate location of such activities. Mr. Chairman. I 
want to make it clear that from the standpoint of the National Center, 
as much as we share the common objectives proposed by this legisla- 
tion, we would definitely not want to deter the ability to pursue these 
objectives by forcing it on us. organizationally. 

And maybe with that I should close and turn to questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Kui)er, on behalf of the Kational 
Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life, follows :] 
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Prepared statement of George H. kuper, Executtve 
Director, National Center for Productivity and 
Quality of Working Life 

It is a privilege to appear before this Subcommittee today 
and offer what I hope will be useful observations based on the 
experience of the National Center for Productivity and Quality 
of Mocking Life on soiae of the Issues being addressed by the 
Human Resources Devclopnent Act of 1977 (H.S. 2596]. 

As you are aware the Board of Directors of the national 
Center and its predecessor Conimission have been identifying 
and defining the nature of the barriers to productivity growth 
so that the coraplex and broad problens of our Nation's produc- 
tivity growth can be better understood. With that understanding 
it is possible to oarshall the various disciplines, resources 
and policies necessary to resolve the problems of productivity 
we now face. In its deliberations the Board has found It useful 
to think of the problems under three basic categories: 

H uman _ R eso urce s — that is, the level of health and 
education, skills, inqonuity and dediication of all 
people involved in thp production of goods and services, 
and the extent to which we continue to maintain and 
if.iprovi' til is; productive capabil ity . 
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Technology and Capital I gvgstnent — that is, the 
process through which pcoctuctivity-enhancing innova- 
tions ace conceived, developed, financed, and 
diffused throughout the economy, in both the public 
and the private sectors. 

Government Regulation — that is, the process through 
which government regulates the actions of individuals 
and organizations in the Interest of the conununity, 
and the extent to which this process affects the 
ability of the economic systera to foster continued 
productivity improvements. 

In a memo to President Carter dated January 28, 1977, 
the Board amplified on the Human Resources issues the Nation 
faces in the following areas: 

'First, improved co-operative arrangements between 
labor and management need to be worked out to allow the 
ingenuity and know-how of employees to be utilized nore 
fully in the productive process. 

Second, we need more effective public and private 
policies to assure workers that their cooperation In produc- 
tivity-enhancing changes vjill not unduly affect their job 
security and self-interest. 
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Third, we need to define an appropriats role tor the 
Federal governnent in responding to the growing Interest 
in improving job satisfaction and the quality of the working 



It is clear that the objectives of the HoBian Resources 
Development Act of 1977 before this Subcommittee aze in 
harmony with the labor, nanagement and government consensus 
achieved through the Center on this aspect of productivity 

Although the balance of my remarks will be devoted to 
the Human Resources Issues associated with productivity 
Improvement, it Is Important to keep In mind that the more 
traditional approaches of capital Investment and technology 
employed by American industry have not diminished in Impor- 
tance. Rather, the importance of the human resources side 
of the solution has come to the forefront over the years as 
our work force has become increasingly better educated and 
skilled with correspondingly greater demands for a better 
quality of working life. 

Given the nutuality of purpose between the Center's 
mantlate and the legislation pen<ling here today, I would 
like to concentrate my comments on the propoi^ed legislation 
in the following manner: 
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I . Issues involving Isbor-management cooperation for 
improvement of productivity and quality of working 
life 
II. Issues related to cyclical unemployment 

I 

In considering the labor-management cooperative efforts 
envisaged by this legislation it may be helpful to briefly 
trace the history of these efforts In the United States and 
review some recent experiences drawing on a monograph 
published by the Center - Labor-Mana<jement Committees 
in American Industry . 

One lesson that emerges is that the phenomenon of 
formal labor-management cooperation to Improve productivity 
ia not new but has had limited application. In the U.S. we 
have had about 5b years oC experimentation with labor- 
management cooperation through ;)olnt committees at the 
plant, company, or Industry level. Interest in this 
cooperative approach has usually been sparked by the 
recognition by both parties of the need and coBuaon concern 
for the survival and growth of the enterprise. 
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One of the best known cacly examples was the B and O 
Plan in the 1920'8 involving the MachinistB' Union and the 
railcoad managerient in a joint effort to draw on worker 
suggestions to improve working conditions, reduce waste 
and expand business. With the depression the plan disin- 
tegrated but the idea was demonstrated. 

It eventually took a national emergency to expand 
cooperative programs on a broad scale. During Hotld Hac II, 
some 5,000 labor-taanagement conusittees in defense plants 
employing seven raillion workers were registered vlth the 
Har Production Board. Approximately one thousanci dealt 
with productivity directly. Nevertheless, the conmittees 
were credited with improving the climate of industrial 
relations -enhancing both morale and productivity. True, 
It was an emergency, and at war's end. the urgency drained 
off and most of the committees were abandoned in the post- 
war labor -management disputes. 

One early example that still operates is the 
Tennessee Valley Authority's program of joint cooper- 
ative committees. Their objective is to eliminate waste, 
increase efficiency, stimulate training, safeguard health 
and generally inprove morale. Other labor-management 
committees have been organized in connection with the plan 
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developed by 9 steelwoikec official named Joe Scanlon. 
The Scanlon Plan involves a network of departmental and 
central plant joint wockec-ntanagei: suggestion cocimitteeB 
combined with a plant-wide bonus based on cost savings. 
The Center has published a detailed study of bow the 
Scanlon Plan has operated in a paint plant and its benefits 
and problems. There is growing interest in such plans 
linking group bonuses and productivity. 

A second point that comes through is that interest in 
labor -managenient cooperation on plant problens of 
common concern has been expanding in recent years. As the 
scope and maturity of industrial relations have broadened, 
many unions and einployers have established joint committees 
on issues than cannot be dealt with at the bargaining table, 
such as health and safety, pre-retirenent planning, pensions, 
alcoholism, drug abuse and training. In the auto industry, 
according to UAW Vice President Bluestone, literally 
thousands of corrective actions have resulted from the 
joint efforts of union-management health and safety teams 
at the national and local levels. 

A major impetus to labor-management cooperation came 
from the steel industry in 1971. The 10 major corporations 
and the United Stealworkcrs agreed that in order to protect 
jobs and profits, joint employment security and productivity 
coRrnittoos should be set up at the plant level to deal with 
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problems of waste, absenteeisni, work quality, morale ana 
operational problems. In the steel and In other union sit- 
uations, the scope of coKimlttee operations Is limited to 
matters not covered in the collective bargaining agreement. 
President I. W. Abel In a pamphlet describing the program 
published by the Center, credits the committees vith contri- 
buting to more mature collective bargaining relationships 
throughout the Industry. 

The Center recently published a Directory of Labor- 
Management Committees , listing about 180 in different 
industries, to facilitate exchange of information about 
committee operations. These committees are found throughout 
the country with the greatest concentration in the indus- 
trialized East and Midwest. Hany of the companies and 
unions which ace pacesetters of American industry have been 
engaged in cooperative activities. A dozen examples of 
these joint committees ace described In the Center's publi- ■ 
cation Recent Initiatives In Labor-Hanagewent Cooperation . 

A third point to note is that joint labor-management 
committees vary widely in their origins, goals and procedures, 
each adapting to particular circumstances. He can distinguish 
three basic types — "at the (1) plant, (2) community and 
(3) industry level — each with an appropriate agenda. 
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(1) Joint committees at the plant or conpany level. Bade 
up of union and manageiaent cepresentatives have been organ- 
ized to deal with a wide range of matters not usually 
covered by collective bargaining or grievance procedures. 
Depending on the degree of trust they range fron cocualttees 
that are concerned only with better coraniunication to those 
dealing with problem solving. 

Heeting tiioathly sofiie committees simply provide a regular 
channel for sharing information about business conditions 
and competitive factors affecting the prospects of the 
conpany and employment security. Such aeetings clear the 
air of ruraors and help create mutual understanding. They 
are often the starting place for raore serious problem solving 
approaches. 

Where both parties develop a common perspective about the 
need to improve the firm's competitive position and naintain 
enployrient, there is an opportunity for enlisting employees in 
identifying areas for improvement. In some plants a network 
of labor-managenent committees provide a channel for tapping 
the Ideas of the workforce about the way plant operations 
can be improved and their job done more effectively. Given 
recognition of their interest in doing a good job and theic 
desire to uork for a successful business, employees often 
contribute Ideas about reducing waste and scrap and cutting 
down on rework ano rejects. Some plant comnittees focus 
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on ways to save energy and materials and improve work 
gualltyi all of which goes into making a contcibutian to 
the Impiovement of productivity. 

Recently in plants where a high degree of nutkial trust 
and confidence has been established, labor and management 
have expanded the scope of cooperative efforts, to cover 
issues that usually have been the exclusive province of 
managers. Such committees are concerned with enlarging 
the decision-making role of the worker In the prodnction 
process and giving workers a "eay" about work structure, 
job content, supervlsioni plant layout, and other working 
conditions that are covered by the broad term "g'sality 
of working life'. 

These experiments rest in the premise that when 
employees are given a better understanding of the context 
in which they labor they will be able to make significant 
contributions to improving the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the entire organization. By more fully utilizing an 
individual's talents and skills there is an improvement 
in the guality of working life. 

Among the more advanced quality of working life experi- 
ments that includes Harman International, Springfield, Ohio, 
and Rockwell International is one with autonomous work groups 
in the Ruahton Coal Mine in agreement with the United Mine 
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Hotkers of Aiacrlca. The Center assisted in helping to 
start the project now being studied by the non-profit 
National Quality of Work Center under an EDA grant. 
Apparently, impressive improvements can take place when 
workers are given greater responsibilities and collaboration 
replaces competition among the workforce. As we seek to 
expand our domestic energy supply, the Rushton experiment 
may point the way to improving productivity and worker 
satisfaction in the vital coal industry. 

(2) A second type — joint labor -management committees at 
the community level — have been established to deal with 
cotamon employee and union concerns about economic develop- 
menti employment expansion and industrial peace. Such 
community-wide committees were established in the 50'a in 
Toledo, Louisville, South Bend, Youngstov^n and other 
Midwest areas but the Jamestown, New York prograra which 
Representative Lundine initiated as Mayor, has gone beyond 
these earlier examples. A unique feature of the Jamestown 
area labor-management committee Is its successful effort 
to establish programs at the plant level. Over 10 plants 
have joint committees now in operation, 

Cne of the keys to its success is the employment of 
Q full-tir<ic prof DGSional coordinator who helps to get plant 
union-r,u-inagoment comnictees star ted or restarted, Irapleiaent 
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skill development training for workers and laanagers, and 
to extend Joint committee activities to work redesign, 
improved communications, grievance handlin9 and safety. 

The Jamestown plan, now in its sixth year, has became 
a model for a number of other committees in the East and 
Midwest which have been suffering distress, high unenployment 
and industrial conflict. Joint labor-managenent committees 
ot) the Jamestown model have been established in Buffalo and 
Dunkirk, Hew Yock; Cumberland, Maryland; Lock Baven, Pennsyl- 
vania; Huskegon, Michigan and Evansville, Indian>a, with 
assistance from the Center, EDA, PHCS, Appalachian Regional 
Connlsslon and the Department of Labor. A neutrail coordinator 
working with plant committees plays a key cole in theic operations. 

(3) A third type of joint consultative committee is taking 
place at the industry level. Host notable is the Joint 
Labor-Management Committee of the Retail Food- Industry 
chaired by Wayne Horvitz. In such joint committees, labor 
and management leaders discuss broad issues of mutual 
interest and try to develop general guidelines that could 
improve collective bargaining between individual firms and 
unions. The potential benefits of such joint consultation 
are no doubt substantial but so too are the difficulties 
of establishing and maintaining industry committees. 
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In addition to the union-management cooperative plans, 
there is a wide range of programs that have been introduced 
by management in non-union companies to reduce turnover, 
absenteeism and low productivity. Sane of these plans 
involve simply the redesign of jobs and work practices to 
reduce monotony and boredom. A few emphasize greater parti- 
cipation of workers and modification of supervisory practices. 
Often these projects are limited to sections of plants or 
offices. Other approaches to improving morale and efficiency 
concentrate on work schedules and/or financial incentives 
such as profit sharing or stock ownership. 

There is need for more evaluation and objective reporting 
of joint labor-nanagement programs and other plans. (Jeverthe- 
lesSi the evidence, though fragmentary, suggests that there 
are potential benefits, in terms of improved productivity 
and worker satisfaction. 

The kind of possible results from cooperative activities 
la exemplified in a statement by Lt. General H. K, Vaughn, 
Director of the Defense Logistics Agency evaluating joint 
labor-management productivity councils that the Center helped 
to establish at Depots in Tracy, California and Colunbus, 
Ohio. The unions involved were the AFGE and the Laborers 
International Union: 

"Our experience at these three activities does provide 
persuasive evidence tha^ where locetl commanders, managers, and 
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union officers do succeed in establishing a viable, functioning 
Joint council, significant and valuable Intangible gains are 
realized. These gains nanifeBt theneelves in teriafi of 
improved conDunicatlon between workers and nanagecSf 
greater mutual trust and understanding between labor and 
management, more constructive attitudes on the part o£ 
employees and their representatives toward Agency missions 
and objectives and the obstacles which must be overcome in 
accomplishing them, fewer grievances, and higher morale 
and better teamwork. 

Significant tangible benefits have been achieved, 
including specific improvement in production standards, work 
rules, locator accuracy, sick leave abuse and absenteeism.* 

Officials of the unions involved expressed similar 
opinions of the benefits from the point of view of the 
employees. 

In summary, joint labor-management committees have 
adopted, with some success, a problem-solving approach to a 
wide range of problems, including plant performance, training, 
quality of working life, and productivity. These have been 
adopted on the initiative of the parties themselves, most of 
then without government assistance. However, some projects 
have been helped by the FHCS, and some receive financial 
assistance from other Agencies. 
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In Bpite the fact that these cooperative effects 
directly affect the economic well-being of both employers 
and employees involved, these programs have not yet been 
widely adopted. Among the reasons are the attitudes, skills, 
and leadership of the parties. Managers, union leaders, 
employees and foremen fear possible loss of prerogatives, 
control, rights, or Jobs and are reluctant to adopt un- 
familiar approaches. The tnajoc problem of encouraging this 
approach is to demonstrate that there are advantages on 
balance for all parties, with profitability, job security, 
and work satisfaction interrelated with the survival of 
firms. 

As American industry faces more intensive competition 
from abroad, cooperative efforts become more urgent. In 
communities and plants in the older industrialized sectors 
of the country, facing competition from more modern facili- 
ties labor-management cooperation maybe becoming better 
understood as one of the cornerstones of their survival. 

If a Federal effort is needed it should be directed 
to help employers, unions and employees understand the 
process and learn from the experience of those who have 
been engaged in cooperative efforts. 

While better labor-managemeiit relations may be a by- 
product of such cooperative efforts to become more competitive. 
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It is the pcimary objective of coismittees which the Federal 
Mediation Conciliation Service have helped to set up. As 
Mr. Sceacce has testified, the FHC5 hss developed a highly 
useful method for resolving conflicts and encouraging 
Industrial peace. This effort should be continued. 

The National Center £ot Productivity and Quality of 
Horlcing Life and its predecessor commlssionB have, over 
the past two years, tried to encourage understanding and 
support for labor-management cooperation through workshops 
and conferences, publication and distribution of popularly 
written reports and pamphlets and by providing infornation 
and advice to those seeking assistance. 

The Center's experience in labor -management cooperative 
efforts suggests at least four areas for further considera- 
tion. 

First, more information about benefits and problems, 
more exchange of experiences and practical how-to-do-it 
yourself ideas need to be developed. The Center has been 
working with state universities and community colleges and 
non-profit centers on a limited basis to hold workshops 
where practitioners share their experiences. But ouc work 
has barely scratched the surface. 

Second, while large organizations often have internal 
resources to launch projects involving work restructuring. 
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retraining and upgrading, gains sharing and other buoan 
resources development programs, small businesses usually 
lack the capability and need outside assistance such as 
trained third parties. Such projects have been sponsored 
by community labor-management committees (as in Janestown) 
state quality of working life centers (as in Massachusetts) 
and state universities, institutes of Industrial relations 
(as in Illinois) or schools of business administration (as 
in Utah and Hashington). The assessment of these efforts 
by labor and Rianageinent will be essential if the concept 
is to be expanded. 

Third, there is a need to coordinate the activities 
of various Federal agencies which support and sponsor pro- 
ductivity and quality of working life projects. The Center 
convened a conference of directors of non-profit Institutes 
last year and published a directory describing their 
activities. We've been advised that it would be useful 
to continue this effort. 

Finally, the support of top business, labor and 
governnent leaders is needed to' reinforce and encourage 
cooperative approaches adopted by local plants and 



3(3)(2) of II. R. 2'jbb proposes to support 
iraizc cyclical layoffs by firns, it is 
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appropriate to consider this issue both frora a national 

psrspective and from the viewpoint of the firm. 

The issue of job security and productivity iDprovenent 

is one the Board of Directors of the National Center has 

dwelled upon in some length. In their nemo to President 

Carter they said; 

"Nationwide, productivity improvement and employcient 
are interdependent. Other things being equal, productivity 
improvements generally come about by changes in workflow or 
by the introduction of new equipment which yield greater or 
equal output with the sane or less amount of labor. At each 
point where such a change is introduced there is a potential 
threat to the job security of the employees involved and In 
these cases the changes may be understandably resisted. £ven 
where changes are not resisted, there is little net benefit 
to the economy if the labor saved In one place cannot be put 
back to work productively somewhere else. Thus, unless jobs 
are widely available, productivity growth is retarded. 

In a time of economic recession and high unenployment , 
tbere is considerable pressure for strong measures to 
increase employment throughout the economy. Prom a produc- 
tivity standpoint, the goal of Increasing employment is 
essential because high levels of employment are a prereq- 
uisite for long-term productivity growth. There is also 
a risk that some methods of increasing erooloyment will 
undermine productivity. In the private sector, for example, 
one method suggested by some to increase employment in 
the short-run is to retard or even reverse the normal 
progress of technological change, thereby using more labor- 
intensive processes that would otherwise be the case. In 
the public sector, various forms of direct job sponsorship 
or emergency employment may be considered. 

Solutions of this type contain significant risks and 
should be viewed with caution. The use of more labor-Intensive 
production methods would result in less output per worker 
and thus less total income; in effect, this solution simply 
redistributes the burden of unemployment without remedying 
the underlying cause. Similarly, unless government-sponsored 
jobs are designed to be productive, or at least to provide 
the training which will lead to productive work, there is a 
danger that unemployed workers will simply be made permanently ' 
unproductive at public expense. 
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Therefore, long- tern productivity is best served t>y 
policies which stimulate deoand and provide a stable invest- 
nent clinate, in conjunction with policies which insure 
that all raembers of the workforce have the appropriate 
skills, training, and unrestricted entry to participate 
in the resulting job opportunities," 

While the objectives of the Center and the propose-d 
legislation are similar, there is sons possibility of 
disagreement over the means of achieving greater Job security. 
A basic assuraptlon is that it is more desirabla to have 
employees remain in work status rather than drawing unemploy- 
ment insurance but the method of protecting job security as 
far as possible should not result in reducing the prodactivity 
of the firm. For this reason it may be helpful to review 
briefly — and hopefully not too simptistically — several 
underlying causes of layoffs by firms and some possible 
preventative measures that might be considered in addition 
to the pcogran envisaged by HR 2596. For the puepose of 
this discussion I have assumed three basic sources of 
layoffs: 

(1) a downturn in demand; 

<2) cash flow; and 

(3) modifications to the production function, 

<1) One source of layoffs is a downturn in demand for 
products or services caused by the general business cycle 
or seasonal f luctuaticfhs. In the goods producing sector 
this is either a time for reducing variable costs — I.e. 
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labor — or building for Inventory. With the costa of 
materials in laanufactuting now representing over S7k of 
the value of shipments the high cost and conuaensurate 
risk of inventory naintenance make it preferable to lay 
off workers. 

Dnder these circumstances, one alternative that has 
been utilized abroad has been for the government to pro~ 
vide some type o£ inventory maintenance support to 
avoid layoffs. 

There are problems, however, in insuring that produc- 
tion levels are maintained at some median rate rather than 
at peak levels. From the point of view of organlxed labor 
in the industry, smoothing out its employment cycle is 
vety desirable but doing so in a fashion which strengthens 
management's bargaining position — as solid finished goods 
inventories do — is considerably less so. 

Another approach to dealing with this form of layoff Is 
to make an effort to modify demand so that the influences 
causing the fluctuations in demand are reduced. 

(2] A second source of layoffs is the tightening of 
cash flow. The remedy is for cash loans to carry the opera- 
tion through the shortage. Commercial lending institutions 
such as banks, factoring companlesi etc. already ace in 
business making these kinds of loans to companies irtiose 
operations are sound enough to warrant the risk. Nere 
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the government to interfere it woulo probably be to remove 
risks unnecessarily from the banking sector ana/or subsidize 
essentially marginal coinpanies. Sniall businesses represent 
a different category in that banks are less likely to be 
willing to assess the potential risk involved in any given 
loan because of the limited payback and therefore choose 
not to make the loan at all. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration has as one of its basic charters the underwriting 
of such loans. If the SBA functions can be sped up so 
that the program in fact provides this type of service, 
I see no reason to duplicate it through another loan 
guarantee progcan as proposed by UR 2596. In fact there 
is nothing to assure any laore speedy a response by the 
proposed loan guarantee plan. Reaction time In this 
context becomes critical to the program's effectiveness. 
(3) A third source of layoffs is a shift in demand 
for various skills and trades caused by changes in product 
mix and/or manufacturing technology. This forin of layoff 
severely affects the individuals laid off because o£ the 
threat to individual competence it represents and unfortu- 
nately is most usually blamed on productivity Improvements. 
Because displacement can generate resistance to change, 
it potentially has the greatest impact on our economic 
viability. The national Center has endeavored to encouracfe 
Innovative and cooperative approaches to dealing construc- 
tively with thin probloin through dissemination of examples 
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of successful practices. A recent study Productivity and 
Job Security: Retraining to Adapt to Technological Change 
dealt with five exeiaplary cases. Similar studies are in 
process covering ways of protecting job security thcough 
attrition, relocation and manpower planning. 

There Is a need In our country today to upgrade the 
skills of workers for new, projected jobs. In some 
instances we have not avoided losses associated with 
worker retraining, such as loss of seniority or job 
status. The French have focused the major portion of 
their national productivity improvement efforts on an 
adult continuing education/training program. The Center 
is also studying ways by which continuing education programs 
in industry can assist professional* and technical employees 
adjust to technological changes. 

These are extremely complex issues which we have 
historically chosen to address in ways that are oriented 
to the individual. A shift away from that orientation oay 
be appropriate but I feel we should begin that shift in 
less direct ways than a subsidized payroll as proposed. 



There are organizational disputes raised by thlE bill 
that will include the future role of the National Center. 
As much as I would like to claim' ion the' behalf of ay 
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organization the jutisaiction of the activities contained 
in this proposed legislation, I fear that doing so now 
would not be in the interest of the common objectives we 
seek. He would rather see the Issues being addressed 
sonewheie than not at all and to burden an effoct such 
as this with our own institutional insecurities would not 
be fair. 

I hope it has been clear that no matter how critical 
I may appear on portions of H.R. 2596, that the objectives 
that have been set forth nust be accomplished I£ we ace to 
deliver on the expectations our economic society has created. 

Thank you for this opportunity I 
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Mr. LuxDixE. Thank you very much, 

I am going to recognize Jlr. ilcKinney. 

Mr. McKiNXEi-. Thank you veiy nnieli, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Kuper, unfortimateiy. I lia\-e to be in six places at once, so the 
cliairman nas been kind enongli to let me proceed at this time. 

I would like at this point, Jlr. Cliairman, to ask unanimous consent 
to include in tJie record an article in the Xew York Times of Wednes- 
day, March 9. by A. H. Kaskin, on the need for productivity increases, 
and so forth. 

Mr. LuxDiXE. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The ai-ticle inferred to follows :] 

[From the Xen- York Times, March B. 18T7] 

The Need fob Productivity Rise : Rhbtobic, but >'o Caster Program 

With the Carter Administration in headlong Sight from anything that smacks 
of wage-price controls, the White House these days is stressing the need to step 
up Industrial productivity as the lie.v to noii inflationary eeononiic growth. Few 
public utterances by Secretarj of Lahor Ray Marshall, t^ecretary of Commerce 
Juanlta M. Kreps or Secretary of the Treasury W. Jlicliael Blumentlial fail to 
make reverent obeisance at the shrine of heightened iiroductivitj through 
cooperative labor-management action. 

The notion that greater efficiency in lioth the jirivate and puhllc sectors makes 
It: possible to wed higher living standards to price stuliillty while also strength- 
ening America's competitive position iu world Iriule draws no thunderbolts from 
such disparate worriers over governmental meddling iu the economy as George 
Meany, head of the A,F,L.-C.I.O., aud E!dgar B. Spear, chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Xor is there anything but praise for tiie idea from 
inflation's implacable foe at the Federal Reserve Board, Arthur ¥■ Burns. 

Yet, despite the unanimity of support for the liasic concept, there is as yet no 
glimmer of a specific Carter program for translating rhetoric into concrete 
experimental projects aimed at more efficient use of the country's productive 
resources and at easing the job discontinents that irk many workers, undermine 
quality and push up costs. 

Instead of moving forward on this front, the one explicit Administration 
action thus far is a retreat. The principal Federal agency fostering efficiency, 
the National Center for Productivity and Quality of Working I.lfe, which was 
to have received $5 million in the next budget year under the original Ford draft, 
has had its proposed allotment cut to $2.!> million in the Carter revision, an 
amount unlikely to do much to lift the efficiency ratio. 

The center is about to suffer an even more severe blow in the prospective de- 
pision of Vice President Mondale not to follow his predecessor, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, as chairman. The group is made up of top-level representatives of labor, 
industry and the public, but such prestige as it has had derived in large meastire 
from Mr. Rockefeller's exuberant involvement. 

In a telephone interview tills iveek, the A'ice President said that his strong 
Inclination was to shun all specific assignments that would tie him down and 
thus interfere with his availability to be of maximum usefulness to the President. 

"It is not that I consider the center unimportant." Mr. Mondale said. 'On the 
contrary, I consider its work very Important. But to l)ecome its chairman would 
require a mastery of detail and an application I cannot give it." 

While there can be no question of the genuinenesK of these Vice Presidential 
reseri-ation.s. It is also unquestionable that the productivity agency Is back in 
the kind of morihund state that has kept It from piling up any significant record 
Of accomplishment Klnce its prectirsor. the National Connnlsslon on Productivity, 
was launched with great fanfare by President Richard JI, Nixon in mid-19T0. 

No sustained commitment to action ever followed the hyperbolic White House 
announcements on how much the agency would do to shore up the work ethic, 
and the commission was reconstituted in November 1975 as an information 
center and a stimulator of experiments in particular industries or communities. 

A genuine turn toward activism would be welcomed now. A subcommittee of 
the House Banking Committee is holding hearings March 23 and 24 and April 
5 on a bill introduced by Representative Stanley N. I.undine, Democrat of James- 
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tovrn, N,Y., ivitli 65 co-sponsors. It wmild empower the Labor Department to 
iiiHlem-rite innovative experiments by private companies and nnions to uj^rade 
jnl) sliills nnd redef!ij!n work practices. 

Mr. I.iindine is ft former major oC Jumestown wliere a eommmiitj- wiile lalmr- 
iiianngfrneut coumilttee lielped reduce unemployment from 10.2 percent to 4.2 
percent in tlie recessiun period by lifting prodnctiiity and attracting new Indiia- 

Sldney Harinan, who left the presidency of Harman International Industries 
last montli to liecouie I'nder Secretary of Commerce, ts anotlier pioneer In pro- 
ductivity innovfllion now In p<)Klt[on to promote tliat idea on a broader Kcale. 
And I.aiior Kecrctary Marshall has brought in Basil WhltlnK. a Ford Fimndn- 
tion expert in supervising i|Ujiiity-of-work projects, as a temporary adviser. 

In Dalta.s, ('. Jaclisoa Grayson, Jr., whose 15 months as cbief price controller 
in the Xixon era left him permanently sour on controls, reported that lie had 
raised SHO million in pledges from 75 of the nation's large.-t corporations to 
establish a i)rivately flnanced American Productivity Center in Te\as. lie said 
operations would start In June In either Dallas or Houston. 

Ferlmps the long sleep is about to end, after all, for the Blp Van Winkle of 
productivity. 

Mr. McKixxEV. Mr. Kuper, this has nothing; to do with the subject, 
Imt I am still tiltinp with the same wiiidmill that I tilted with in 
l>oth the Xixon and Ford administrations, because I see, miicli to i\iy 
siiipi'ise. the same monster arising in the Carter administration. 

AVas voiir testimony expurgated or reviewed by the Office of Man- 
iifrenient and Budget? 
Mr, KiPKR. It was. 

Ml'. McKixxEY, Were there changes in policy made within your 
statement by the Office of Management and Budget? 
Ml-. Kii'KR. I don't believe changes in policy were made, 
Mr. McKixxEY. Were there changes in emphasis? 
Mr. KvPER. Yes. 

Mr. MrKixxEY. Were there deletions? 
Mr, Kii'ER, Yes. 

Mr. McKixxEY. Were positives and proposals made more ambigu- 
ous? 

Mr. Kuper. Tliere was a tendency in the proposed changes in my 
testimonv wliich would, I think, be more reflective of tlie administra- 
tion's lack of position on the proposed legislation. I think the adminis- 
tration right now is unprepared to state some of the conclusions 
which onr Board had come to in its previous deliberations. 
Mr. MrKtxxEV, All right. 

Well. Mr. Cliainnan, I just wanted to bring up this point once 
more. I am a great admirer of Mr. Lances. In fact. I said that I 
knew his predecessor very well personally and never agreed with 
him, and that I have agreed with a great deal that Mr. Lance has 
had to say, and I ne^er knew him Iiefore. Maybe there is a message 
there, 

I pai-ticularly like his statement. "If it ain't broke, don't fix it." 
But I"m going to have to say this. Mr. Chairman — and now you 
know I am bipartisan, liecanse I screamed at Secretary Lynn for a 
gi-eat many yeai-s that the Congi-ess passes the law: the executive 
branch, through its Secretaries and Cabinets, .should ci-eate the policy ; 
and tlie Office of Jfanagement and Budget sliould lie in the financial 
busincs.s and not in the business of clearing every single testifier from 
every single agency we see in front of this committee and every other 
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coniiiiittee I sit on. Now, enough said. We can get down to produc- 
tivity. 

Mr, Kuper, would you see any role in cooperating with Mr. Gray- 
son's private effort down in Dallas ? 

ilr. KrPER. Indeed, Mr, McKinney. After this hearing I am getting 
on a plane and going to Dallas to meet with Mr. Grayson and several 
other people. He has assembled and put together plans for his Ameri- 
can Productivity Center. He has, as you know, been actively raising 
money within the private sector and has received sufficient commit- 
ments to go ahead. And I at the moment am very optimistic that we 
will be working very closely together, specifically on our industry- 
focused activities. 

Mr. McKixxEY. I think I should mention the importance of the 
fact that Mr. Grayson has been able to get together $10 million, I 
understand, from the private sector for this productivity center. Is 
that true! ' l" f J 

Mr. KuPEH. I think it is a little less than that. 

Mr. McKiNNEr. Mr. Raskin in his article in the New York Times 
which I put in the record says the MTiite House these days is stressing 
the need to step up productivity as the key to noninflationary economic 
growth. And yet I notice that 0MB has taken a proposed $5-million 
budget of the previous administration and cut it to $2.9 million. 

How is this going to hamper you ? 

Mr. Kuper. Well, at the risk of deterring the hearings on proposed 
legislation and switching them to our budgetary problems, we find our- 
selves restricted in our ability to work with specific industries as a 
result of that budget cut. We will obviously work within those re- 
straints, regretfully. 

Mr. McKinney. Everyone talks about productivity as being as 
fundamental to America as apple pie. "Why is it, if it is apple pie and 
everything else, that suddenly everyone is getting so edgy alxjut it? 

Mr. KtTFER. I think we are understanding that apple pie is made 
up of a number of different ingredients, and we are understanding a 
lot better what those ingredients are, and 1 think we are also under- 
standing what the neglect for the source of those ingredients has cost 
us when during the period of 1972 to 1974 we liad in seven consecutive 
quarters a downturn in productivity in this country. We have not yet 
assessed the impact of that downturn on productivity, on our ability 
to compete, and on our ability to provide the wherewithal that pro- 
vides the quality of life we have come to demand of our economic 
society. That has forced us, I believe, into considering much more 
stringently, much more in depth, the sourees of productivity growth 
which we ha\'e taken for granted previously. 

Mr. McKinney. Do you feel that when we get do^vn to the subject 
of labor and management committees and groups and getting together 
the whole subject of this legislation, do you feel — and this would have 
to be strictly an opinion question — when the subject of productivity is 
interjected into this labor and management dialog, there is a resistance 
still to the subject out of fear on the part of labor, or out of lack of 
knowledge ? 

Mr. Kttper. I believe there is still a lot of deepseated distrust in dis- 
cussions around productivity with labor. I believe the sources of that 
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tiistnist are probably fairly well founded in that the benefits of pro- 
ductivity have liistorically not accrued to labor, directly. 

I sense a shift on the part of management in our Nation to be more 
concerned with that very issue and — again, this is a reaction, a per- 
sonal I'eaction — I see a very different trend in the way we are gomg. 
Whether or not we will get there fast enough is another question 
entirely, 

Mr. McKixxET. One last question. 

How much latitude do you feel we should give the Secretary of 
Labor or his Department in their own discretion to define small 
business ? 

Mr. KuPER. As the legislation proposes demonstration projects, I 
think the latitude is very important and, in fact, I would not only 
argue for latitude in the definition of small business but I would also 
argue for some more latitude in the definition of what would be a 
project that would qualify. 

Under the tei-ms of the act as it is now drafted, I am not sure that 
the project which the distinguished acting chairman started in Jamra- 
town would qualify for support. If we look at cooperative labor and 
management efi'orts, we see a spectrum of activity which at first starts 
off with the very basic understanding that we are in the same boat 
together. 

We need support for stimulating that understanding, the kind of 
support the FMCS has been giving. 

After that acceptance of being in the same boat, we can progress 
through the spectrum of sophistication in improving the relationship 
between labor and management. But that basic issue needs a lot of 
attention, 

Mr. McKiNNEY, So you are coming back to one of ray favorite 
points. It seems to me that we only go one way down here. We pass a 
piece of legislation. Then we push it at 90 miles an hour in 50 different 
States; whereas a corporate entity trying to market, say, a new peanut 
butter — which seems proper these days — would test it in a few teat 
markets first to see the latitudes and the definitions that are needed 
in order to make it work. 

And I think that my chairman — although I cannot speak for him — 
feels the same wav I ^o about this program, and 1 will certainly look 
at the bill in that light. 

Thank you lery much. I am sorry I have to run out. 

Mr, LcNDixE. Thank you. 

I must observe that your next-to-the-last question reminds me of a 
constituent I ran into, and I asked him whether he felt ignorance or 
apathy was a bigger problem; and he said he didn't know and he 
didn't carp. [Lnuiliter.l You made the comment at 0!ie point, talking 
about the gaps, that a Federal effort is needed. In your judgment, is a 
greater Federal effort needed in the area of encouraging human re- 
source development as a part of a productivity program? 

Mr. KiTpEn, My reaction to that, Mr. Chairman, is yes. 

It is too easy for us to assume rigid roles with relation to one 
another, t^nless there is some outside source which tries to push and 
refine and improve those roles, we are likely to carry on with them as 
we have become comfortable with them. I think that is definitely the 
case in labor/management relations over the last 40 years in this 
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country. Without at least the stated desire from Government for in- 
creased cooperation, I do not believe the change is going to take place. 

I feel it IS very important that the support must not be intrusive, 
but rather confoini to the stiict definition of the teini : It must be help- 
ful. I tried in my testimony to outline what I perceive to be the 
sources of help that labor leaders and managers need, as they have 
told us. 

Mr, LuxmxE. I think that is a very important point, and I'm sorry 
that Mr. Kelly was unable to come back. 

But I would also like to ask you : Is it not true that there are many 
unassisted efforts going on in the United States in this area ; in fact, 
in some of the biggest corporations in this country and the world? 

Mr. KupER. That is true. Mr. Chairman, 

We attempt to keep a fairly up-to-date directory of those— at least 
of those people who will talk about it. 

One of the interesting phenomena about these cooperative labor 
and management efforts is that some corporations feel that having 
them puts them at such a competitive advantage that they don't want 
to share their experience with other corporations. In tne straight, 
good principles of competitive systems, that's a good idea. The diffi- 
culty we see is that we do need some effort to disseminate these experi- 
ences in spite of the fact that it represents a competitive advantage 
for those who have done it. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. I was very interested in your comment on the layoff 
prevention aspect of this legislation. You also noted that the eli^bility 
criteria in the bill are excessively restrictive. In fact, the subject on 
which you had a colloquy with Mr. McKinney was that greater latitude 
was needed. 

Do you think there is excessive limitation now in the legislation 
that would inhibit innovation ? 

In other words, do you really think that the language in this bill 
would prevent the kind of experiments that you suggesttS ? 

Mr. KupER. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Asafor instance, in section 3 (a) (2) (A) of the proposed legislation, 
you refer to a series of definitions which would be a qualifier for a 
project. My perception is that this particular provision would apply 
to maybe 100 projects in the countiy that we know of but would not 
get at the base of such labor-management cooperative efforts as that 
which you pulled together in Jamestown in the first part of this 
decade. 

As another for instance, I would propose that redesign of tadt 
responsibilities and time patterns ought not to be conjunctive; they 
ouglit to be and/or I would also say that you should think about 
adding a provision to make a project qualify when its basic goal is 
merely to improve communications between labor and management 
in the interval lietween bargaining. With that kind of flexibility it 
seems to me that we can get at the base we are trying to work at. I'm not 
sure that we should be pushing the state of the art with this le^sla- 
tion so much as we should by trying to raise the level of performance 
to the best known. I guess that's where philosophically we perhaps 
mifi-ht have some argument. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. I must say. I must observe, that that is the kind of 
criticism that is easy for me to take. 
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The Cliair is goinfj to impose first on himself the restriction of the 
5-minute rule and altliough I liave other questions I will not pfo- 
[)Ound them now. 

Mr. Barnard ? 

Jlr. B.\nxAKD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

I was likewise interested in your comment on the degree of Federal 
Government participation in such an undertaking. 

Let me a.sk you this : 

Xow in this hill wc'iv setting up a third organization known as the 
Human Kosources Advisory Council. Given the already ongoing work 
of the National Center for I'roductivity and Quality of Working 
Life, the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, do you think 
we ha\'e need to estahlisli a third organization as proposed in the 
HniLian Resoii7X«> and Development Act ? 

Mr. Kii'EH. Congiessmaii Ramard. indeed I do. 

However. I view the surfacing of this legislation and discussion 
around it to be extremiely important, and not because it creates a 
new organization, which may. in fact, be an unfortunate byproduct. 
It does I'aise discuKsion around an extremely iniirartant issue whose 
priority ought to Ix- raised. If we can do it through this process, let 
us do it. 

If we can do it without creating another organization, let's do that 
But let's also make sure that what becomes everylmdy's responsibility 
does not get lost Iwcause it is everybotly's i-esponsibility. Let's focus 
responsibility a little more, 

Cei-tainly the legislation imder which we operate as a Center assigns 
us responsibility. Howevei-. whether or not we can meet that respon- 
sibility as we ought to is dependent upon the resoui-ces we get and the 
commitment of the pai-ticipants who make up our board. 

Mr. B.\itx.Mi», It seems to me that you both have had valuable 
experience in this field which could well be utilized in our consideration 
of establishing a third organization. 

How has organized labor responded to your efforts? Do you find 
them as interested as industry in this area of productivity? 

Mr. Ki PE!:. T think it"s safe to say that certainly Ix-cause of our 
own authorization and the issues raised by and di-scus-sed in this 
committee, without the support of organized labor, our organization 
would not exi?it. 

There are some issues within the topic of productivity on which 
there is no i-onsensiis. AVe have tried, however, to get tho.=e issues out. 
get them discussed, and where there is some motion toward consensus 
we have tried to say so. 

In fact, the latest effort to pull together the ideas as represented 
by lalmr. managi'rnent. and the former administration was this memo 
to Mr. Carter. I think we have come a long way. In the words of 
one !at>or leader at <iur meeting in January, who woulil have believed 
4 years ago that a gmiip like this would 1k' sitting around a table 
talking about productivity? 

^fr. Baiix vitii. In discussing productivity, does the quality of produc- 
tivity also provide a main arena of examination? 

Mr. KiPKii. Indeed it does. 

Mr. Bakn-aiiii. To me this is an extremely serious problem in this 
countri" toiiay. Certainly we want to keep the cost of production at 
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a miniinuiii, wliile at the same tiiiic increasing goods and services at 
more roasonable prices. 1 ain gi'oatly concerned about inflation and 
think that the quality of production has contributed to our inflation 
problems. The Japanosi> have only painfully brought this point home 
to the inflation-ridden economies of the United States and West 
Germany. I hope that our subcommittee will address this aspect of 
productivity in the legislation. 

Mr. Kui'KR. That very point was discussed at some length in that 
same meeting in Januai-y, 

The Board's point of view was that among tlie pur|>oses of worrying 
about inipi-oving productivity is to have a quality of product that is 
commensurate with our demands and our quality of life. The product 
made more efficiently but which falls apart sooner is not what we 
as a society want. 

Mr. Barxard. This is one of the reasons I am so interested in this 
legislation is the fact that I think that message has got to get over 
to management and lalmr or else we are not going to survive as the 
industrial giant that we are today. 

I don't have any further questions. Jlr. Chairman. 

Mr. LfXDixE. Thank you very nmch. 

Mr. Caputo? 

Mr. Capito. Mr. Kuper. it is good to see yon hero. 

I have two questions. The first is: Do yon have any idea what the 
prudent amount of Government resoui-ces that ougiit to go behind 
this kind of pragram what aiv we talking about. ?5 million. $20 
million. S2()0 million? 

Jlr. KiPER. Given my resen'ations with some of the methods 
proposed by the legislation. I would not, at this stage of the game, 
even care to guess at what a sufficient funding level would be. 

I do know that from our own standixjint— and 0MB knows this as 
well — with a million bucks spent directly on stinnilating labor- 
management coojjeiative ett'orts. we couhl. I believe go a long way to 
getting some of the objectives proposed by this legislation just in onr 
own oi^anization. 

Mv. Cai'ito. Let me ask if you think it is appropriate to use loan 
guarantees to finance this kind of activity '. It seems to me the prudent 
use of the gnarantee is. for example, the st'asonal loan where a mami- 
facturer has to buy raw materials in one end of the year in anticipation 
of sales and revenues at the other end of the year and that kind of 
seasonal financing which is the bi-ead and butter of commercial bjiiik- 
ing is a sensible thing to guarniitee because there is a high jjrobabiHty 
of i-epayment and you can cojitrol tlie conditions under which your 
money is going to be used and the likelihood of I'epaynient, 

But with this there is very little of that and thei'efni-c I have reser- 
vations about using guarantees for tliis kind of activity. Either it 
makes sense and we ought to grant fiuids to do it. or it doesn't make 
sense and we should not give tlieni guiiniutees one wav or the otiier, 

Mr. ICtpkr. I tried to address that also in my testimonv. I agree with 
you. 

I think by having a guarantee jtrogi-am we might be underwriting 
the banking industiy which needs little underwriting at this stage of 
the game. Rather. I feel it is im|x>rtant for us to shore up the loan 
guarantee programs that we alreadv have in place. 
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If we look at the charter of the Small Business Administration quite 
closely, we see that it can be turned to the purpose of supplyiufi cash 
oil a cyclical basis to finiis with cash squeezes. 

Tlie problem has l)eeii tliat the SBA' administrative mechanism has 
been so slow (Jiat by the time the loan is jruaranteed the firm is likely to 
beout of business or at least liave a significjint reduced payroll. If there 
wei-e- some way we could speed that process ui>, I tliink we would 
achieve the objectives as envisaged by the legislation pi-oposed. 

Mr. CArtnx). Mi-. Chiiinnan. my time is about to expire, but I would 
like to say for tlie i-ecord that I would hope by the time we get to mark- 
up that we would liave some specific cost estimate and the I'easons why 
that is the right level, and second, a real thorough i-eview about the 
pi-oprietary of guarantees for this kind of program. 

I am enthusiastic about encouraging people to be moi-e productive 
and am pleased to hear that labor and management seem to agree on 
this concept, but I do think it would be sensible to know how much 
money we are contemplating and some justification for ginimntees of a 
program that does not have a high probability of inpayment. 

Mr. LuxDiNE. Very good. 

Mr. Steers ? 

Mr. Steers. I have no questions. 

Mr. LrxDiNE. Thank you very much gentlemen. It has been a great 
pleftsui"e to liave your testimony, and. as 1 said befoi*. the constructive 
criticism you have offei-ed will no doubt help us in impi-oving and 
fa-shioning this kind of concept into constructive legislation. 

Mr, KiPEK. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

In closing perhaps I can leave some of the clearinghouse tyi>e of 
material which Mr, Scearce said we ought to be in the business of 
pioducing for the benefit of the subcommittee and its delibei-ation. 

Mr, LuxDiNE. Thank you. 

We now have a panel comprised of Michael lirower, of tJie Massa- 
chusetts Quality of Working Life Center, the Honorable Thomas 
Moody, mayor of Columbus, Ohio, and Leonard Elennwitz. director of 
the Office of Federal Relations. Maryland Department of Economic 
and Communitv Development. 

I thaiUv you for being so patient and understanding of our procedure 
since we liave gone into session dui'ing the course of this hearing. AVe 
ai-e under a time constraint since this hearinii i-oom will W used to 
markup other legislation in approximately 1 hour. Because of that I 
would ai>|)reciate your making your intioductory i-eniarks to the point 
and sharing with us your very valuable experience. 

I would appreciate the memlx>i-s' courtesy in trying to limit our 
questions to the time allowed. 

Mr. Brower, I have been ti-emendously impressed by yonr work in 
Mas^chusetts. and it is a gi-eat pleasure to have you with us today. 

You can proceed, please. 

STATEMENT OF HICHAEL BROWER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
MASSACHUSETTS QUALITY OF WORKING LIFE CENTER 

Jfr. Brower. Thank you very nnich. Congressman Lundine. 

I would just like to say T api)i-eciHte very much the opportunity to 
aplieurWfoi-e you and the sulicommittee toexpi-essourexiwrience'nnd 
my point of view. 
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I think this legislation is one of the most exciting pieces of praposed 
legislation that this Congress has considered in many years and I 
would just like to take a very few minutes to describe to the committee 
some of the outcomes of these labor- management connnittees and qnal- 
ity of working life programs where they have existed around the 
country. 

And I will not try to i-ead my complete statement which I have 
prepared and left witli the committee, but I would like to draw your 
attention to pages 3 and i where I describe some of the kinds o£ out- 
comes of these progi-ams. 

When workers become involved with sujiervisors in discussion 
groups, in problem -solving sessions and workshops and weekly meet- 
ings at the sliop or office floor level the results can really be astounding. 
For one thing, workers at the bottom level have excellent ideas about 
how to do the job easier, how to do it faster, how to improve the quality 
of the pi-oduct and service, how to save waste and scrap, and other ways 
to improve the operation. I can assui-e the subcommittee that rank and 
file workers are concerned about the effectiveness of their organizations 
and are eager to contribute their ideas once these programs get under- 
wi^. 

Workers im-oh'ed in these programs report an increased interest, an 
increased dignity and satisfaction in their work. Very often they seek 
on their own initiative ways to develop new skills, new learning pro- 
grams. The workers at the Bolivar. Tenn.. Harman International 
factory have developed- their own school where workers teach other 
workers. 

One of the most usual outcomes of these programs is a reduction in 
taixliness, in absenteeism, and in turnover. Sometimes these drop very 
dramatically, even almost down to zero. 

Congressman Barnard was raising the question about the quality of 
the product or service. Again a very common i-esult of these programs 
is that workers take a gi-eat deal of interest in the quality of the 

Sroduct or service and it increases dramatically; and there is some 
ocumented evidence for that. And it is only natural because workers 
who are turned on and excited about their work and treated with re- 
spect are going to treat the materials and the products that they are 
producing with greater respect. 

The scrap and waste of law materials and intermediate products 
very often declines and may drop (o one-half or even less of previous 
levels and that is a cost saving for the company, of course, or for the 
miuiicipality. 

The concern for safety increases dramatically, and the number of 
accidents and lost time days drop. Serious grievances continue, and 
the grievance pi-ocedure must remain in place in a unionized corpora- 
tion or organization, but typically the number of grievances filed drops 
dramatically in these programs. 

And the number of strikes, wildcat strikes and walkouts or serious 
labor-management disagreements also tends to go down. Overall for 
the organization this means that costs go down and that productivity 
goes up. 

Productivity defined narrowly may go up in terms of the output per 
hour or the output per day, or it may not. But productivity defined 
broadly, which is what the organization and tlie country must be 
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concerned with, tlie cost eifectiveness of the organization, almost al- 
ways goes up. 

If turnover goes down, that is a saving in cost. If quality goes up 
that makes the product more marketable. If waste and scrap go down. 
that is a cost saving. 

Witli lowered cost and improve<l products and services, marjrinal 
and failing companies can be saved, tliey c^xn again become thriving 
and competitive, foi-eign competition «in be matched and overcome, 
and in manv comimntes job security can be increased. 

The I'esuft is beneiicial for woi-kers. for management, for the whole 
community, tlie State, and ultimately tlie Xation as these e.Kaniples 
spread and multiply. 

Why. then, do we need a third party? Why do we need national 
legislation '. I think Mr. Kelly raised the right (juestions. 

And the answer is that today in our workplaces there is boi-edoni. 
thei-G is apathy, there is anger, theie is distiust. I ivmember a woi'ker 
from liolivar, Tenn., mirror factory that I mentioned earlier, Har- 
man Tntemational. saying that l>efore the i>rograin started there 3 
years ago with outside help, with third party money, he said in this 
factory eveiytliiny v.ason a very even keel — solid, steady anger, 

Woikers and their union loaders ai-o rehictant to enter these pro- 
:rrams because they are suspicions. In all too numy |)laces nuuiagenient 
have played games, Tlioy have nsetl Musak. they have tried various 
new kin<ls of human relations technt(|iies. The workei-s like it tem- 
porarily and then tliey find that it is really a gimmick to try to get 
thein to sjM'ed up or to raise the prodiH'tion standards. 

Workers are suspicious. They go into these programs somewhat re- 
luctantly and somewhat slowly. Yet st^veral times I have heard workers 

I woulrl never go linck to the old wny. I lind ik> Iden tlinl work i-oiilrt l* en 
iiieanincfHl. so liiteresrina. so e\cltliiK. Hiat T cimlil I>e trented witli Nuch rtisnity. 
tlint I could actually en.jciy Roiiig to work. 

There is distrust ami fear on the part of management. Jfanage- 
ment is afraiil sometimes of giving up its prerogatives. Middle-level 
nianagers and first-level supervisors ai^e especially worried. Are their 
iobs going to Ih" al>oIished. are their jobs going to lie changed so much 
that they will have to shift or retire because they cannot adapt to the 
new cii-cmusfancps? 

AVe need, tlierefoiv. demonstrations of success. .\nd we arc getting 
them. lint we're gettinir them very slowlv. Jamestown is a classic and 
a beautiful demonsti'ation of success and we have all learned from it 
across the country. 

The city of ,Si)ring(ieId. Ohio, and now the city of Columbus. Ohio, 
i-epi-esented bv ^fayor Jfoodv. l>eside tuc here, are building patterns 
fni-uiimicipal project devplo]»me]if. 

IJut we need leadeishi)). we need training and education in the 
faitoiics and in the offices to lirinir hdmr and management together. 
lo iirovide them some communication.i training, some prohlem an- 
alysis, some problem-soM ing skills that do not now exist very often in 
the union ranks or in the middle and bottiim manairenient ranks. 

We Ilieiefore need thiid-|)arty intervention f(U- 1, -2. perhajis even 
'\ vciirs in some oigiinizutioiis. Tt is onr coal to work (mrselvea out of 
business, gentlemen. We feel that we will fail if we cannot get into 
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ii paiticnlar institiition. If they don't want us that is si siiinll kind of 
failniT. unless tlicy do it on tlioii' own. Hut if we aic tlieie im- -i or 4 
yeai-s and tlicy still <l['p('nd on lis we liave also failed bei'iiuse our job 
is to go in iind wurk ourselves oiit of liiisiness hy training people within 
Hie institutions to carry on for thouisches. 

We need fiimlinfr for thiril-party institutions, whicli is part of what 
this l>il! is all about, and I would like to speak a nunnte about our 
fundintr. 

The Oliio State Quality of Work project set the pace and created 
the concept of a statewide institution and then ineijred down into an 
Ohio State University project. We picked u|) on theii' exauiple and 
on Mayor Lundine's example in Jauu'Stown and on the example of 
the National Quality of Work Center which is out developing demon- 
stration projects, and created in Massachusetts what is today I think 
the fii'St. or at this moment the only statewide lalior-manaireTuent gov- 
ernment, tripartite conuuittee on institution. I sec the frentleman here 
from Maryland by my side, so I l>elieve we are now lieing joined, or are 
alK>ut to be joined by a second, and I'm sure tSiere will \te more State 
institutions if the funding can be found. 

Our State government in Massachusetts is in the luidst of its worst 
fiscal crisis in luodern times, mentioned in the newspa|>pre as being 
somewhat parallel to Xew York City's fiscal crisis, and still it came 
up with $.-)().(«)() to get us started in each of our first '2 years. Our 
State govei-nnient cannot put more money in, even though in the long 
run the benetits will be very gi'eat, because the slioi-t-range crisis of 
our State and our cities and towns is so great that thej- cannot alford 
the full cost of these programs in the early years, 

I was fortunate enough to come at the right tiiiu- and to i-eceive 
a i-eceptive audience and enthusiastic suppoi-t at the National Center 
for Productivity and Quality of Working Life and they have given 
our organization a series of very small grants to fuiul confei-ences and 
educational prograuis. They have said, however, that they have no 
more funding available and that they have given us i>erlmps more 
than our shai'e and that their budget is so limited that they could not 
continue to help us. 

They did help us, however, to open other doois in Washington and 
I have jus^ been notified of a grant to our program from the Depart- 
ment of Iviihor foi' which we are extremely grateful. 

However, luy poijit here today is what about the other States that 
will try to follow in our shoes ^ Thei-e is tio funding available at either 
of these Federal institutions today to set up institutions like ours in 
cities and ton-jis and counties and States aromul the country. There 
will be a high social and economic rate of return for workers, for 
companies and for eoiniuunities from these programs. But just as 
public education and public health and basic research in new hybrid 
seeds and in other forms of new developments in our society require 
Federal funding in the initial years, so, too. do these new initiatives 
in labor-mauagenient coo|KU'ation and worker participation j'equire 
Federal fundingand suppoi't. 

(icntlemeii, I thaidc you for giving me this opportunity. 
I have pi-e|»ared f()r the subi-onuuittee a written testimony wliioh 
includes a miniber of my suggestions for possible improvements in the 
legislation. I have attached to it an editorial in the Boston Globe 
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which can only be inteipreted ns a ringing endoi-semeiit of this legis- 
lation, and I second that emlorsoniont. I wonld like to have them in- 
cluded hei-e in the record alonp witli a copy of our Krst year report. 

An<l I thank you again. 

[Tlie ])rei)iii-i'(l atatenioiit of Mr. lirowt'r, on behalf of the Massa- 
chusetts Qnality for Working Life Center, together nitli the referred- 
to ai-ticle from the Boston (Jlobe of March 16. IflTT. and "Report 
on tlie Fii-st Ycai-: 197ri-]!)7fi." follow:] 

I'BEPAKEI) ST.VTEMEXT OF MiC llAKL BROWER, EXECUTIVE UlRECTOR. MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Chalnuaii, C'oiigre.vsiiian I.uiidine, meiiilierK of tlie Siiliooiniiiittee on E!co- 
nomic Sin 1)1 II zat ion : My name Is Mlcliael Brower. I am the Executive Director 
of the MassatlmsettM Qualit.v of Workinjc litfe Center. 1 aiii Rratefiil for tlie 
oppiirtniill^ to presetir to yon tills mornlnK my views on II. R. 25)>6, tlie Human 
IleHonrces I>evelo[inient Act of 1)177 and on llie Isr^nes an<l programs it addresses. 

FIfhI. I wonld like to explain iirlefl.v the nature of our ortcanization. The 
MassnchnsettH 4jualit.v of AVorking Ijfe Center in a noniiroflt etirporation snp- 
liorted and iiartialty funded iiy tlie KOveruiiietit of Clie Commonwealth of Ma.ssa- 
chiisettH. We are a tri-partlte government. lalior and linsiness orKanisatton. 

whose IHrettors are drawn friiai all tliree sectors. We a: 

state-ivide orKanlzation in the country today. We liave 
Konla : 

1. To liel|) raise the qualit.v of workinic life in MasNar-hnnetts. 

a. To lielp liusiuess, local and state KOveraments. and other orsanizations to 
increase their effectiveness tlirough Joint worker-management involvement In 
i|uality of working life programs. 

3. B.v these meons to help existing liusiuess to stay, prosper, and expand in 
MassBcliusetts, and to attract new liusiness here, leading to more and better 
Johs, higlier incomes. Increase*! state revenues, and reduced liurdens on state 
itnem ploy men t and welfare funds. 

To promote and achieve these goals we have a variety of edncational and 
action programs. At tlie heart of oar program is the creation of Quality of Work- 
ing I.tfe (or QWIj) demonstration action research projects within the state of 
Massachusetts. Tliese projects are or will he in all the major sectors of our 
economy and employment : muni cii>all ties, state agencies, private manufactur- 
ing and service con>o rations, and non-proHt organizations such as lios|iitals and 
si'liool s.vstenis. Some will lie in non-nnlon settings hnt most will lie where there 
are unions. And where tliere Is a union, tliat union must he a full and equal 
partner. We Insist on joint lalior-nianagement guidance for our programs, and 
if either side does not want the project, we will not be involved. 

In slmplifled outline, the way our Quality of Working IJfe (or QWL) projects 
work is as follows ; ^tatf of the Massachusetts QWL Center talk separately with 
top management lenders and union leaders. If both sides are interested in going 
Into a project, we help tliem to set ui> an upper level QWI.. or Steering, or I^abor- 
Management Committee. We then work with that Committee, helping it to ana- 
lyze what factors they be!ieve determine high quality work and working environ- 
ment, what the main problems of their organization are, what tlielr own goals 
and priorities are for quality of working life projects, and what are their strate- 
gies for inipleinentation. 

When tliat top level joint committee is ready, onr staff work with It in select- 
ing one or more target locations down at the bottom level of the organization. 
Together with memliers of that committee, our staff people talk with and attempt 
to enlist the support and participation of middle level managers and supervisors, 
and then of the first level foremen and shop stewards, and then of rank and file 
workers. When all of the key people down the line, Including the workers to be 
Involved, agree that they will participate, the first shop or office floor project is 
actually launched. We then work with management and !alior to set up a liottom 
level steering committee or working committee, and we tlien work with that 
committee to assist it in developing its own statement of purposes and Its own 
Strategies, etc. 

With both committees at both levels (and in larger organizations there may be 
need of three levels of committees) our stall also provides a number of. ieaxnlng 
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workshops where communications, problem identification and probieiu solving 
skilia are developed aud applied to real tvurkpince problems presented to the 
committees by their members. 

WLeii ranli and liie woikers liave agreed to participate and their steering 
coiumitcee is iu place aud dear on liow it wants to proceed, our staff will also 
run similar skill development worksliops for the workers. And our stuff continues 
to meet with and work with these bottom level workers, and with tlie committees 
at all levels, at least once every week or ttvo, to 1) lielp them develop and resolve 
new agenda Items, 2) plan for and implement expansion to additional work 
groups, aud 3) learn tbe skills to insure continuation of the program after we 
withdraw. 

lu these projects iu the earl; weeks and mouths suspicion is liigh, communica- 
tions are usnally poor, trust is ofCeu very low, and ability of niiion and manage- 
ment to perceive and work together on common objectives and interests Is often 
lacking. Over the course of the months of worksuops, of developing a common 
set of objectives, and of jointly analyziug aud solving problems, all with the help 
of a trained and skilled tiiird party, all of this slowly turns around. When these 
projects are successful after a year or two of activity which Includes bottom level 
workers and supervisors the results can be very dramatic. 

From the experience of a number of companies and unions in various parts of 
the United States we can draw up a list of typical, although certainly not guar- 
anteed, outcomes: 

1. Workers become involved together with their supervisors In developing 
suggestions ou new ways to oi^anize, allocate and pace ihe work; to lay out, 
maintain aud repair machinery and tools ; to improve the products and services 
offered ; aod to save time, effort, materials and money for the organization. 

2. Workers report increased involvement, interest, dignity and satisfaction. 
Very often they begiu to seek out opportunities to develop new skills, new train- 
ing opportunities or iu one case even a whole school, which was created by work- 
ers at Harman luternatioual's factory in Bolivar, Tennessee. 

3. Absenteeism, tardluess and turnover drop dramatically, sometimes aluiost 

4. The quality of product or service Increases. 

5. Scrap and waste of raw materials and intermediate prodiicts declines to one 
half or less of former levels. 

6. Concern for safety Increases markedly and the number of accidents and of 
days lost to accidents drops. 

T.' Serious grievances continue, but the number of grievances filed drops to a 
small fractlou of former levels. 

8. Strikes, wildcat strikes aud walkouts are far less frequent and severe. 

ft. Overall, for the organization, costs go down and productivity broadly 
defined goes up. In private sector companies, profits Increase, It is Important to 
understand that this Is because, as several union leaders have i>ut it, the work- 
ers are "working smarter, not harder". 

10. With lowered costs and Improved products and services, marginal or fall- 
ing companies can sometimes lie saved, foreign competition matched and over- 
come, and in most companies job security can be increased. Workers and whole 
communities benefit from improved security of employtnent and from workers 
who are more productive aud are therefore paid more. 

There are six over-riding basic considerations about these QWI, projects aud 
programs which I would like to point out. 

First, it is very Important that QWL projects Iw developed and supported for 
some years still so'ely or primarily in unionized organizations, and that the 
unions in each and every case l>e Included as full and equal partner.^;. Some non- 
union Arms and consultants have promoted the superficially similar concept of 
job enrichment as a way for management to avoid nnioidzatlon.by making work- 
ers happier and more satisfied. This naturally gave the term and practice of joii 
enrichment a bad name with our labor organizations, and rightly so. It was a 
narrow, manipulative and ultimately self-defeating approach to dealing with the 
problems of narron-, repetitive and iiorlng joiis which lack responsibility. Quality 
of Working Life programs, on tlie other hand, depend for tlielr Initiation aud 
their success ou full union and worker Involvement and jwrticlpation. Therefore, 
after initial scepticism, over a dozen major Internationals are now involved In 
one or more QWL programs. 

Second, the QWL programs and projects do not in any way replace collective 
bargaining. Instead they are designed to provide for a process of mutual problem 
solving and worker participation and input between contract negotiations. 
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Tblrd, these proJectB take a long time to get started and to sbow results. Often 
It takes one to two years after the initial conversation ivltli a union or manage- 
ment leader before all of ttie key people on butli aides have lieen talked with, 
consulted, have bad a chance to tliiuk and check with collea^es, and have 
decided to participate. At that point they are ready to set up a joint committee. 
Once the joint committee starts meeting it may take another 3 to VJ mouths of 
meetings, workshops, communication and problem solving skill development, and 
planning before bottom level workers l>egin to be Involved. From that point It 
will be another few weeks to many months before the initial distrust and scep- 
ticism at the bottom level turns around into full enthusiastic participation and 
the al)ove list of outcomes begins to develop. 

Fourth, a third party team and oi^anizatlon is virtually essential. There are 
a few examples around the country of successful labor-management committees 
and joint problem solving programs without a tiilrd party involvement. But the 
lesson of experience is that these committees are much more likely to be initially 
formed, to meet often enough to be effective, to survive past the flr^t few meet- 
ings, and to develop really effective programs of worker Involvement, only if 
there Is a trained and skilled third party working with tiiem for at least one to 
two years. 

Fifth, long term federal funding for third party institutions is essential. The 
start up time is long, and the third partj- involvement varies greatly from occa- 
sional to very intensive at times. Our trade union urgaolzatious do not have the 
resources, or are not yet likely to commit them, to hiring consultants skilled In 
these processes. And if the hiring is left to the management side, the consultants 
will work as they have in the past, only for management. This is a sure way 
to abort the process from the beginning. What are needed are many more oi^n- 
izations similar to the Jamestown, N.Y. Area Ijibor- Management Committee, the 
Buffalo-Erie County and the Evansville, Indiaim l.al)or-Management Committees, 
all operating at a city or regional level, the Massachusetts Center which I repre- 
sent, at the state level, the National Quality of Work Center at the national level, 
and the Uhio Htate Quality of Work Center and the L'l'LA Center for Quality 
of Working Life operating out of universities. Ail these iirgnuizations need fund- 
ing for time periods of three to five years at a time to allow for building and 
training of staff aud time for that staff to invest in tlie long slow start-up time 
of these projects. After two to four years of start-up, the i>ayoffs in human bene- 
fits and in economic benefits, for workers, uuiuns, managers, companies, com- 
munities and states can be many many times the investment. But the Investment 
must be made, and only the federal government can make it. The Ascal crisis of 
our local and state governments is so acute that they cannot aud will not make 
these long term investments on tiieir own today. 

Sixth, if the United States government does not gear up n<)w to make this kind 
of investment in human development in our workplaces, in lalior-uianagement 
cooperation, and in worker particiiMitiOU, we will fall farther and farther behind 
in the International productiiity race. We are alreadiy lagging and we will lag 
more. The Japauese are far ahead of us with their system of ijiialily circles and 
their close involvement of government and Industry. This in one reason why th^r 
productivity growth was for years so much more rapid than ours. The Germans 
have set up a "Humanizatlon of Work Program" In their MlnlKtry of Labor & 
Science which Is spending at the rate of about ^0 milliou i>er year. Frauce has 
a similar national government program of aiiout $6 million yearly. Even tlnj- 
Holland Is si>ending $1.5 milliou animally on these kinds of programs. The Cana- 
dian government is now establishing a Quality of Working Life Center within 
the federal Ministry of I.,alionr to pnivide technical iissisiance to worker partic- 
ipation programs. The BriiJKh government three years ago established In the 
National Department of Employment a "Wiirk Research Unit" which offers Infor- 
matiou. advice, considting and research on improving tlie iiimlity of working life 
— all at no charge to the omiiiany or union. Today this unit lias fifteen full time 
professional staff members offering this advice nnd consulting. And in addition 
three years grants liave lieen made to n donen university lin.«e<l consulting grwipa 
to allow them to do tlie same farther out into all retcious of (ireal Britain. Can 
the United States government iiflord to do less in tlilM vital area tliau Its much 
smaller Euroiiean. Canadian and Japaner^e friendly com|)etitors? 

For all of these reasi>ns 1 am delighted to be here today to strongly urge sup- 
port and adequate funding for U.K. :25tMl, the Human Hesources Uevelf^nnent 
Act of 1977. It is a program that makes sense in human terms, economic terms. 
ud national Interest terms. It Is timely and It la urgent. 
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I would like at this point to add a few su^estlons for ways In which I Iwlleve 
the preijeut wording of the bill might be improved, for the ciitisiderution of the 
Committee. 

ETinjt, 1 tieiieve tliat human belnge are human liting!! and not human reHourcex. 
I would tlierefore prefer that the Act lie etiCUled the Human and Economic 
l>evelopuient Act of J977. This poiot lias been made to me recently Iiy Dr. 
Sllcliael llaccoby. Siuce he will be appearing before this (.'mumittee soou I will 
leave it to iilm to elaborate on the point. But I do wisli to endome here wliat 
he will be tmying abont it. 

Second, I believe that a new Human Development Center or Administration 
should be set up, headed by an Assistant Secretary, to carry out the mandate 
(if this Act, It is too important, and it involves too many new concepts and ap- 
proaches, to be driipped into the existing admhilsirative bureaus and agencies. 

Third, I would like to suggest that Sec. 3. (a)<l) be amended to read: 
"tliroiigh contracts with States, units of general local goteruuient or com- 
binations of such units, institutions of higher educatiou as defined in section 
1201 (a I of the Higher Education Act of 1065, non-profit organizations, and labor 
organizations as defined in section 2(5) of the National Labor Relations Act." 
The new words are underlined ; the suggested deletion is crossed tiirough. The 
reason for the additiou is probably obvious. Tlie deletion is l)ecaTise 1 l)elieve 
fliat private corporations atone, witliout involvement of either a union or a 
iliird party orgauizatiou should not be eligible to apply for and receive grants 
from tills pmgram directly from the federal government. Given the iiistory of 
some companies using job enrichment elforts as an anti-union campaiini. I believe 
the risk here is too great that these funds would go for similar purposes If tbey 
(to from the federal government directlj- to private corporations. If. ou the other 
liand, federal funds are administered by joint labor-management organizations at 
the national, state or local levels, or by trl-partite organizations such as ours, 
then tbere Is a greater probability of adequate screening to insure that projects 
in noa-union companies will not be used to defy or avoid collective bargaining. 

Fourth, I suggest that Sec. 3. (aid) l>e further strengthened by changing 
lilies 17-24 of page 2 and lines 1-2 of page 3 to read ; "In entering into contracts 
under this section, the Secretary of Labor shall give priority to organizations 
which involve labor-management cooperation, and include the advice, technical 
assistance, and moderation of a "third party" organization or agency independent 
of both labor and management, such as the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, or a la lior- management cooperative committee or organization, or a bi- 
partite or tri-partlte corporation." This language con and should be improved 
upon. The point Is simple : I suggest that the Secretary of I^hor and the federal 
government stiould not contract directlj- with the companies In which projects 
are carried out. The federal government should contract with national, regional, 
state, city, etc, organizations and non-profit corporations whlcli will in turn pro- 
ride the third party services to start up and assist these new projects. 

Fifth. I suggest that Sec. a (a)(2)(AHHi) on page 3. lines 10-12 read: "{lii) 
redesign of the tasks, responsibilities, and time patterns connected with par- 
ticular units of employment, with input and participation by the employees in- 

Slsth, I suggest that language be added directing the Secretary to make initial 
grants or contracts for a minimum of three years (o the organizations which 
will carrj- out this l^islatlon. 

Seventh, Sec. 3. (a) (2) (Bt on pnges 3-1 needs some streugt lien lug In the 
criteria, with some wording added similar to the following : ". . . and In each 
case shall involve employee Input and particiijatinn. and. where there is a union, 
a Joint union-management committee to conduct the project." 

Finally, I am not completely clear on the purposes of fbi' Loan Ousirantee 
Program, on the linliS between it and tlie opening .■.sections of the Ant. nral on 
the limiting criteria by which loan applicants will be accepted or rejected. Can 
this be clarified? 

Thank you for the opportunity to share with the Committee some of my 
experience, concerns and suggestions. 
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[From tbe Botiton (itobe, Msrcli 10, 10TT1 

The Quality of Wokk 

While the Carter Administration nnd Congress have plenty to say about the 
need to Increase the ijuantity of employment in the nation, they have had 
preeloiis little to say abont the quality of the country's Jolis. This Is particularly 
regrettable because there Is subatantlal evidence that tlie Improvement of life 
in the workplace could increase productivity, thereby reducing inflationary 
pressures, and might even lead to expanded employment opportunities. 

The Issue of Job satisfaction Is Imrdly a new one. The 1072 strike by 
workers at the General Motors Lordston-n, Ohio, assembly plant focused national 
attention on the problem of worker alienation. The 1072 report by a task force 
from the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare entitled "Work in 
America" found that worker discontent resulted not only in lower productivity 
but In a variety of social problems ranging from political alienation to alcoholism 
and drug abuse. 

Yet the government has done little to stimulate efforts to nestnicture jobs, 
to foster experiments aimed at reducinE the grinding repetition of production 
line work and replacing it with a more flexible, less authoritarian manufacturing 
process. The only government agency created specifically to stimulate such 
efforts, the National Center for Productivity and tbe Quality Of Working Life, 
has received an annnal budget of less tiian half the f5 million authorized hy 
Congress. It has limited Its activities to encouraging the formation of labor- 
management committees and collecting statistics. 

Now, however, the Carter Administration and Congress have a new opportunity 
to address the quality of work in America. Rep. Stanley N. Limdine. a Democrat 
from .Tamestown, N.Y., has introduced legislation under which J-IO million 
would he appropriated to pay for technical assistance to aid labor uuion.s and 
private corporations In conducting experiments designed to improve working 
conditions, worker contentment and, ultimately, productivity. The House Banking 
Committee is already seeking Inclusion of the $40 million in next year's budget. 
Hearings will start later this month, and the testimony of Secretary of Commerce 
Juanita Kreps will give tlie first indication of the new Administration's view. 

Rep. Lundlne's Interest In the issue derives from personal experience. As mayor 
of Jamestown, he led a community wide efTort to establish labor-management 
committees that restructured work, increased productivity and contributed to 
a decline In tbe local unemployment rate from 10.2 percent to 4.2 i>ercent. lu 
Western Europe, particularly West Germany and Sweden, programs of Industrial 
deuiocracy — ranging from worker participation on boards of directors to re' 
<lesigned assembly processes — are widespread. And, almost without exception, 
they have won at least the qnalifled praise of l>oth workers and management. 

In this country, however, the rece[)tion to such efforts bus been notably cool, 
^lanagement has seen moves toward restructuring work as Infringement of its 
prerogatives. And, ironically, labor has tende<l to agree and has been willing to 
make the historic American tradeoff — inci-ease<l wages in retarii for leaving 
management authority with management. 

But the inflation rate lu the nation has retume<l to uuacceptalily high levels ; 
OHr per capita output of goods and services lags liehind several Western Eurojwan 
cowntriew, as doe« the growth in our rate of productivity. Improving conditions on 
the pr<Hln<-ti<>n line, an elTort that woul<l lie stiniulaleil hy the I-undine liil!. won't 
solve all tlie»« iiroblems — hut it just might help. 
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Mr. LuNDixE. Jlayor Moody, tlio bells mean we have another vote, 
and I think it would be best if we take a break. I assure yon I will 
be right back. 

I want to make a comment that may not be obvious to everyone, that 
the snbconiniittee deeply appi^eciates your testimony. It will be studied 
carefully in onr deliberation on this bill, and tlie fact that we are 
i-unning back and foi-tli is only a condition of our own existence and 
has nothing to do with onr inteivst or lack thereof; certainly nothing 
to do with our lack of interest in your testimony. 

We will stand in recess for less tiian 10 minutes. 

[Brief I'ecess is taken,] 

Mr. JIooi{irE.\n [presiding]. I understand the next witness is to be 
Mayor Moody. And Mayoi. would you pmceed? 

Mr, Lundine will be back, and we certainly welcome you to the sub- 
committee, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TOM MOODY, MAYOR OF THE CITY OF 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Mayor Mikjdv, Thank you, JEr. Chairman. 

My name is Thomas Moody, and I am the mayor of Columbus, Ohio. 

I am also first vice pi-esident of the National I^cague of Cities and a 
member of seveial organizations an<l boards which are concerned 
with this entii-e program of productivity and quality of working life. 

I do not speak for the Xational I^eagiie of Cities in my testimony, 
but I si>eak personally as the mayor of a large city. 

I wish to identify tliat there is nothing in the policy of the National 
League of Cities wliich in any way contravenes any position or any 
part of this pivsent legislation. Indeed, in principle, it is supported by 
many segments of our policy on effective government, which en- 
courages good lal)or and management i-elationships and the improve- 
ment of working conditions for employees. 

Perhaps more importantly, insofar as I know, I am the mayor of 
the largest city in Hie country which luis a quality of working life 
program underway. That pragram was some 2 years in the shaping 
and has been approximately 7 months in its im])lementation and is 
piflceedingquite nicely. 

Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time, which has become critical in 
these hearings, I should like to adopt as a pail of my remarks every- 
thing that was said by Mr. Rrower in his i-emarks except those ref- 
ei'ences to MassacJiusetts. wJiicli I cannot endorse, simply out of iny 
own ignomnce. 

However, any statement made with regard to the working climate 
and the relationships of labor and management and pi-oductivity and 
quality of working life made by him, 1 adopt as my own. 

One of the things that is important to me as a chief executive, and 
which is supported in principle by the membership of the National 
League of Cities, is that this legislation would not mandate or impose 
upon us a solution, a program, or a method of doing things. 

It would create a mechanism which we could employ at local initia- 
tive and at the time and under the conditions which the chief executive 
or other governing liody felt appropriate. 
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We take a very strong stand on not having costs or programs or 
refnilations and rules foisted upon us or imposed upon us. This legisla- 
tion does none of those. It creates a tool. 

I should like to i-espond very briefly to questions raised, Mr. Chair- 
man, by other members of the subeommiftee earlier, and unfortu- 
nately, those pei-sons were not able to be here for my reply, but I 
should like to make it a part of the record. 

Congressman Kelly expressed some wonderment if this is such a 
good idea, why are not the fine American managers doing this and why 
nuist it be supported by Federal dollars? 

Well, I should like to call to the attention of the subcommittee that 
indeed this lias been done for many years, and in its initial stages was 
totally funded by management. 

I should like to cite the Lincoln Electric Co., an Ohio corporation, 
which during World War II received a great deal of publicity be- 
cause it cut costs on Government defense and war supply contracts, 
while it greatly increased the wages of its employees, and while it 
allowed them a voice in management. 

There may be older and more dramatic examples of management 
and labor participation, profitsharing, and all of the things that we are 
talking about, than the Lincoln Electric Co. But if there are, I do not 
know them. 

In addition, within the borders of the State of Ohio, there are a 
number of companies which ha\e been in such programs for 5 to 6 
years, within my certain knowletlge. And in the city of Toledo, in the 
year 1945, a council was ci-eated under the auspices of the then-mayor 
which continues in operation to this day, and it has changed Toledo 
from a city which had one of the woi-st I'ecords for being shut down by 
strikes to a city which has one of the best records today. 

So, contrary to the assumption which I understand Congressman 
Kelly to make in his question — and I may not have read his qiiestion 
right — I think enlightened managers and enlightened labor people 
have been awai'e of this secret for certainly 35 years or more. 

The difficulty is that not all of us, even those who are elected to pub- 
lic office, are as enlightened or informed as we ought to be. 

Congressman Barnard had some questions dealing with the quality 
of output. I would share his concerns and respond m identical words 
to that used by the previous witness, Mr. ]\f iehael Brower. 

There are a couple of details that I should like to question about this 
bill, and I do so in a constructive way. One of my concerns is that the 
advisory commission seems to me to have a built-in difficulty in it, in 
that it imposes a membership upon certain Secretaries and tlien allows 
some six public members to lie selected. 

At the risk of embarrassment of another branch of Government, I 
should indicate to you. >[r. Chairman, that I serve also as a member of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, and it has 
been our observation that the schedules of Seci-etaries and the schedules 
of Senators and the schedules of Membei-s of Congi-ess prevent their 
attendance, except on rare occasions, and everytime that we have 
failed to have a quonim. it was because those Federal representatives 
who were mandated under the law could not attend, 

I tm not critical of them for that. It is the same problem which you 
luvehere this morning. 
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This leaves six public representatives, and there ai-e indications that 
those public I'epi-esentatives should be from industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, and so on. I find it a little bit disturbing from my point of 
view that there is no iimmlate that there should be repi-csentation of 
either local or State frovenimciit. I think it would be appropriate to 
have repi-pscntation from both local and State levels, because this is 
indeed a public problem as well ns a private sector problem. 

Mr. Chairman, I am tempted to discuss further a number of other 
things, but I want to call particular attention to the third-party as- 
pects of Mr. Brower's testimony. I would like to expand upon that, 
had thei-e lieen moi-o time. And there are a couple of other items. 

I think the closinfr note, however, is that this kind of le^slation is 
in principle acceptable to local officials because it does not force upon 
us anything, and it does pro\'ide a tool for us. The third-party financ- 
ing and funding pi-ovides an incentive for people to get into a program 
which sometimes they cannot {lo for either emotional or political or 
other kinds of reasons. And, moi-e pai"ticularly, it focuses on a center. 

I would tell you that part of the reason that the Columbus quality 
of working life program was 2 years in its inception was not becanse we 
had difficulty in deridins: to do it. but l)ecause we were juggling balls 
with the Department of Commerce, EDA, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, and the Department of Labor, about the funding. 

And l»ecause there was a political change in Ohio from Governor 
Oilligan to Governor Rhodes and actions and inactions following that 
change, it l)ecame verv uncertain whether we would get into the act at 
all. 

There is approximately $100,000 of noncity funds in that, part 
of that coining from the National Institute of Slental Health, part of 
it coming from the George Gunn Foundation. The city of Columbus 
lias made a contribution— or will make a contribution over 2 yeai-s — of 
$r»0.000. .Vnd our local union will make a contribution of $2,000. 

Mr. Chairman, what I would also like lo suggest is, I>ecausc of some 

auestions asked alwnt labor, that it would be well worth the time of 
lis conunittee to hear from Warren Jennings, who is the executive 
director of District Council Xo. 53 in Coluiiilms, Ohio, and who has 
experience in Ix»th the Springfield, Ohio, and the Columbus project. 

I understand that that testimony was not preferred today Ijecause 
these are all public sector people, 

I most earnestly recommend to the committee that Mr. Jennings 
could contribute invaluably to your knowledge. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MooRiiEAB. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. And if you want to submit 
a further statement or letter in writing, it will, without objection, be 
made a part of the record, sir. 

The committee would now like to hear from Mr. Leonard 
Elenowitz, director, Office of Federal Kelations, Maryland Depart- 
ment of Economic and Comnumity Development. 

Without objection, your entire statement will l>e made part of the 
i"ecord. If you could abbreviate it in view of our time constraints, the 
subcommittee would appreciate it. 
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STATEMENT OF LEONARD ELENOWITZ, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FED- 
ERAL RELATIONS, MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Elexowitz. Thank you, Jlr. Chairman. 

I will do the best I can. 

You may wonder why a State agency has asked to appear. And we 
are very pleased that we have been permitted to appear before your 
subcommittee. 

Maryland, like many of the industrial States of the Northeast in 
the last several years, has suffered a tremendous decline in manufac- 
turing firms, manufacturing jobs, and manufacturing payrolls. 

We, as a State department of economic and community develop- 
ment, feel it's important for States, not just Jfarj-land, but for all 
States to begin to address the basic issues that have been causing losses 
of jobs in our State and, I am sure, in many other States. 

In looking behind the scene, we found that many of our industries 
are closing down, are certainly not expanding in the State, because 
they feel that their productivity, if you wish, the ability to compete 
has been hampered. 

We find that in Jlaryland that when you look at the labor force, we 
have a dichotomy Iwtween indnstries which are unionized and those 
which arc not unionized, and they vary tremendously. 

Tn many parts of the State, we have had yeai-s. you could say, of 
i-ecognized strikes, especially in the western mountains of Maryland. 

.\.l>out 2 years ago, our department began a very aggi'essive role in 
sjjeaking out on issues that affected the economy of the State of Mary- 
land. In June of 197i» we began to address the issue of productivity, 
and we wei-e fortunate to have the help of the National Commission 
on Productivity and Quality of Working Life. And especially through 
the services of Bill Baft, who was here, and othei-s, we began to ad- 
dress the problem. 

What is the proper role of the State? Tn fact, the question is, is 
thei-e a proper role for a State in bringing together labor and manage- 
ment and the Government sectoi' to address these issues? 

We studied \ei'y carefully some of the approaches that were going 
on. In ilaryland, we decided that the proper way for Maryland, which 
is really to be suggestive that when any State or any community begins 
to address the problem of prodncfivity through labor and manage- 
ment conunittees, or other tyi>es of organizations, they very carefully 
look at their particnlar situation and not accept some other technique, 
or approach lock, stock, and barrel, but rather they examine it, Tliey 
examine their own environment, and liegin to develop a program that 
is appropriate for their State and their community and their situation. 

The Maryland approach was to develop at the University of Mary- 
land an ongoing institution that could provide a variety of services 
to labor, management, and to government and the pnblic sector. 

Our feeling was that the university in a small State would be the 
best possible place because of its objectivity, its neutrality, its respect — 
in this case. Maryland has had a track i-econl of objectivity and 

ipect with the business and labor community— and because it could 
ng to hear ongoing resom-ces through the professors at the univer- 
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sity, through staff, and throiisli otlier people tlint coiiUl be drawn to 
the university, tlie types of talents that could be broiifiht to bear in 
sucli a way tfint tliey would be acci'pted, not as a Government agency 
coming in and imposing their wishes but as an objective participant. 

We were fortunate, Mr. Ghairnian. in that tlie people wlio were 
concerned in Maryland, and who helped ns formulate our ideas rep- 
resented not only government but the major imiversities in Maryland 
and the business community, repi-esentativps fi-om lilnok & Decker, 
from Westinghoiise, from General Electric, and, importantly, people 
from the national imions. Mr, Paul AA'ngnei- from the Steelworkers, 
and I believe. Mr. Dean Klaus from the Auto Workers. 

Wo put togethei' a program which is in the record, and began the 
business of attempting to find resources, seed money i-esources, to help 
us get our program off the ground. 

And, as the other people at the table have indicated, they had dif- 
ficulties in obtaining seed money resources. 

It has only been in the last week, after 2 years of trying, that we 
have been able to be fairly assured that we will have some seed money 
to begin the center, to be totally operational this summer. 

The mayor has indicated that he has received support through 
NIMH and the Department of Commerce, We have not been so for- 
tunate, but we have been foitunate in that a sister State agejiry, using 
moneys made available throujih the title I of the Higher Education 
Act from HEW. has been able to brinjr some resources to help us. This 
took a year to do, but we were so firmly committed that something 
had to De done that we wei'e able to start our program, cmbiyonic as 
it was. The first major effort that has been successful is the Cumber- 
land Area I^bor Management Gionp. It is modeled after .Tamestown, 
and tlipy have been very successful. 

We have been able to obtain i-esources from the Appalachian Ke- 
gional Commission. 

We also found that as a State agency, or as a center, if you wish, 
that there are other benefits that can bo. brought together through a 
State approach. 

I think this is illustrative of the type of projects that, as we look at 
the bill, we think can be funded. 

Many of our problems in the State start off as a factory problem. 
In one. particular case. Westinghouse, if you wish, discovered they 
had a tremendous jn'oblem of downtime. The macliinery, the tech- 
nical machinery, was always down. They could not keep enough peo- 
ple, trained people, on their payroll to correct this problem. .\na we 
found this in otlier factories. 

Tlu-ouph our center, tlirnujrh the knowledge that the Maryland 
renter was becoming operational, Westin}rhous<' began to address the 
problem through the Society of Manufacturing Engineers, not as a 
factory problem, but as an industry problem, and it was accelerated 
to be a statewide problem. .\nd through a statewide institution, we 
have begun to address a problem that normally would not have been 
addressed liefore. 

We found that we would be upcrading the entire electrical main- 
tenance skills in the State, modifying our apprenticeship program 
and creating new jobs. 
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The point is, Mr. Chairman, this bill, which we strongly endorse, 
is indeed helpful fo us, and I think will be helpfid to the othei-s. 

I would like to offer two suggestions. We are all concerned about the 
need for seed money to set pi'ograms into motion. We are not asking for 
100 percent grants, even though that would be nice. What I am con- 
cerned about in this bill. Mr. Luudine. is perhaps in my readinp of it. 
I think your interpretation — or iny interpretation of the definition of 
project perhaps might be too nai'i-ow. We are suggesting that eitlier the 
definition be very clear that seed money grants to establish an ongoing 
institution is an identifiable and proper project. That language should 
be written into your bill, making that very clear. 

I think it is very critical for larger organizations that are trying to 
get started. 

A second concern we have again^and we all alluded to it — there 
appear to be many different agencies that have an interest in produc- 
tivity. I guess we can, in a sense, pat ourselves somewliat on the back 
by saying we had enough ingenuity to go out through the ma7.p of 
Federal programs and identify agencies that wonld like to help. 

But, again, the testimony varies all over for where we go and 
whether we are successful. But it would seem to me that one of the 
things tlie subcommittee would i>erhaps like to consider is .somehow- 
giving an agency, whether the Seci-etary of Labor or whether tlie 
National Commission on Productivity or whoever, some tyjie of re- 
Kponsibility to coordinate the Federal role in productivity so tliat fu- 
ture States and future communities do not have to coutiuue to go 
through a maze of looking for funds. 

I am concerned that, in the interest of doing something, we may be 
perpetuating a fragmented appi-oacli, and we woidd hope that the 
subcommittee could handle tliaf problem as well. And I gi-ant you that 
is indeed a very difficult problem. 

Thank you very mucli. 

[The prepared statement of Jlr. Elenowitz, on behalf of the Mary- 
land department of Economic and Community Development, togetlier 
with a concept paper of the Jfaryland Ceuter for Productivity and 
Ouality of Working Life, a letter dated May 20. 1976. from George H. 
Kuner, Executive Director. Xational Center for Productivity and 
Quality of AVorking Life, and the newspaper articles referred to in 
Mr. Elenowitz' i>reparpd statement, follow:] 
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statement of Leonard Elenonitz 
Director, OtTlce of Ftderal Bolatlons 

i Dcpartnenl ol Economic and Community Oevelopment 
ire the Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization 
Litee on Banklnr;, Pinanco nnd Urban Affairs 

U.S. House or Representatives 
l.R. 2596, the Human Resources Development Act of 1977 
ftayburn House Olfice Building, Roon 2128 
March 2-1, 1977, 10:00 a.m. 



Bly name is Leonard Elenowitz, I an Director of the Office ol 
Federal Relations of the Maryland Department of Economic and 
Community Development. Secretary Anastasi has asked rae to express 
his thanks to the Subcommittee on Econnnic Stabilization for the 
opportunity to present our views on the critical need lor a defini- 
tive Federal program directed to promoting economic stabilization 
by increasing productivity, improving job security, encouraging 
retention ol jobs, and proo'ottng the better use of human resources 
in employment. 

The economic support for the economy of the State of Maryland 
is a strong manufacturing coninunity, with its central core being 
the Port of Baltimore. Over the last ten years, however, the 
number of manufacturing firms in Maryland has decreased from 
3,217 to 2,471; manufacturing employment in the last four years 
has decreased by 5.8% and the manufacturing payrolls in Maryland 
have decreased by 16.1% in the same four year period. 

Service employment and federal employment have increased 
siEnif icnntly in the Maryland economy. Federal employees now 
number 130,527 (fifth in the nation in fedoral employment), v,-hilo 
State eraployeea number 65,943, compared with a total of 255,400 
employed in manuf.icturliig payrolls. It is anticipated that both 
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state employment and Fcdcrnl employnent will Increitse, althoui;h 

employment improved slightly in 1976, but only at a rate aufflolent 
to reRain only a small part of Jobs lost in recent years. 

The ohanging picture of the State's economy sunRests the need 
for charging sltills and experiences that facilitate the change fron 
a blue collar labor orientation to an orientation ol vhito collar 
workers. Our educational system must continue to direct Its focus 
to a more academic orientation which stresses more office and 
Institutional service employment. In the area of continuing adult 

One reason for the decline in raanufacturinB In the State has 
been a lessening ol productivity and the quality of working life. 
This decrease has been exasperated by outmoded plant and eijuip- 
Bont, changing skill demands which the educational system has not 

Concerns for the quality of work situation for both raanage- 
ii«nt and labor, are In two sectors: a large bureaucratic atmosphere 
and a manufacturing community. Uanagement in these sectors require* 
different approaches because of the much heavier direct inter- 
persoital relationships required In a bureaucratic institutionalized 
work situation. Worker /manager attitudes affect productivity in 
■any work situations and the need to strengthen the work ethic 
relationship is true whether we are discussing the highlyurbanlzed 
areas of the Baltimore-Washington Corridor, or the lesser urbanized 
areas of the State. Wherever wo hnvc people working, there appears 
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to be » need to provide eoiitiiiuine adult educaticm In tho oconoalc 

rlevelopmciit nrea. Xore spciiilically, adult continuing cduc.itlon 
'tor GcoiiomJir dcvclonnK'n t slioiild be directed towards Increasing 
productivity nnd the quality of workliic life. 

Fresh :ipproache!; to InprovinB economic perloimaiice and 
onlii^nclni; Job satiBlactlon arc matters of najoi' concern to the 
State. Innovative proituctlvlty in many ways is a key to putting 
people back to nork, vhlle keeping pricos stable ar.d, most 
im[)orlant, sustainins nn almospliere that enconraEea business to 
locate in llaryland, or remain and expand within tho State. 

One way oi' Increasing Jobs and Job satisfaction is to locus 
on the human side of productivity by encouraging cooperative 
efforts of labor and management to improve economic performance 
through better utilization of skills and by tho introduction of 
provfn methoda in techno]ogy, Tlie effectiveness of tho delivery 
of these services requires, however, an institutional framewsrk 
which will bring together both labor and management in both the 
public and private sectors. 

Interest in crealiiijj such an institution was brought to the 
forefront in July, 197,'), by both tho Maryland Department of 
Ecoiioinio and Community Dovelopnent and the National Center for 
Productivity p.nd Quality ol Working Life. DECl), as tho state 
HKoncy concernod with ocononic development, assumed a catalytic 
role in suoking to bring together the essential public and private 
resources necciisary to effectuate the Center. We believe that it is 
a proper aiul JiiiiMrtant role for States to participate Jointly witli 
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iHbor and management to Gncournco economic growtli through projoots 
that could be supported undor tli<? provlBlona of this bill. 

DECD convened a task force consistin); at representatives of 
national unions, mana^cnient, education and the National Center on 
Productivity and Quality of Working Life. Included were such 
people as; Hi". Bonjanin 11, Anderson, Jr. of Western Electric 

Baltimore; tir. Dcbd Clowes of United Steel Workers; llr. Charles 
Larson of Westinghouse, represeiiting a State Society of Uanufiictur- 
ing engineers; Hr. Jerry Moon from the Social Security Adnlnlstra-. 
tloi); Ur. Ed Oppcdal of Kestinghouse, representing the AmerlcBu 
Institute of Industrial Engineers; Dr. Roman Verhaalen of The 
Johns Hopkins University; Ur, Paul Kagner of the United Auto 
Workers; Mr. Jay A. Jacobs of Black b Decker Uanufactuiing Conpany; 
Ur. Nordy Hoffmann, Sergeant at Arms of the U. S. Sonata; Dean 
Rudolph Lamone of the University of Uaryland; and Ur. Edward V. 
Taylor of ATTI Consultants, Ltd. 

Die committee recommcndod establishment of the Uaryland Center 
for Productivity and the Quality of Working Life. The Uaryland 
Center Is a non-profit corporation, located at the University of 
Maryland, directed by a Board of Directors drawn from leaders of 
labor, management, government, academic institutions, and profes- 
sional associations, and is associated ulth the College of Busluosa 
and Uanagement. The Center's activities will focus on the follow- 
ing areas; (1) Information exchange about our own efforts and 
devolopmentH elsewhere on issues of productivity and quality of 
woi-klOK life; (2) Pducalion and trnining; (3) research; and 
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the nritten testlnony which 1 am pre'ncntliic to the Committee, I 
have included a copy of the Harfland Center concept paper. 

Vou nay wonder It we hnd difficulty eecuring the resources 

Is Yes, We have rci^eived encouragement and technical alvlce from 
the Hntlonal Coionisaion on Productivity and Quality of Worklns Lite. 
We are anare that several Federal- aicenclos, such as HEn, HUD, the 
Katloniil Science Foundation, and EDA have supported, on a United 
basis, some productivity projects. We have been unable to Identify 
any Federal agency that is able or willing to provide support for 
the development of new institutions. We expect, however, to receive 
generic and progrannatic support through the cooperation o( one of 
our slstej* State agencies that considers, as we do, that productivity 
is a primary State concern. (See letter from NCPQWL, appended.) 

We expect the Center to be formallv operational by August 1. 
Even without a formal institution, we considered the Issue of 
productivity to be so important that we have attenpted to support 
:y activities t>oth'at the State and local 
by two examples wlileh are direct results 
le Maryland Center. At the local level, 
. the City of Cumberland in Allegany 
land Area Labor/Managenent Committee 

Hew York, experience. The Appalachian 
idcd support for this activity. For the 
of newspaper clippings that review 
IS activities durlni; 1976. 
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tly second example illuntrates hew a productivity center can 
serve AS a vehicle to Identlly Indus Lry-nido naiipoT.'er problems 
that, once corrcct.t.'(l , lead to new job^j, uperadlng of existing Jobs 
and pay scales, IncrcasinB plant productivity by reducing costly 
downtime, and Identllylng other situations that need to be 
addressed. Specifically, a Dicnbcr of our task lorce who represented 
the Society of Uanulacturine Englncci's (SUE) and utio is employed 
at Kcstinghouse (BVi'I) told us about the problem of industrial 
maintenance mechanics and costly downtime »hen plant machinery is 
not worklne. The problen initially was considered as a plant 
problem, but we looked at it as an industry-wide probleTn. Various 
■eetlngs were held with manufacturers, electrical unions. State 
Apprenticeship Board and State Vocational-Technical Educatim 
staff. Together we have identified at least G5 new Jobs to be 
available on the Eastern Shore and Southern Maryland. Training 
programs are now being negotiated with the local connunity 
colleges. Secondly, a need to upgrade skills throughout the 
State itas identified, and steps have been initiated to develop 
an Inprovod apprenticeship program for industrial maintenance 
■ech.inics and to Institute enrichment programs for those currently 
employed. The point is that the Center was able to address a 
maiipovier problem that was holding down nanufacturiUB productivity, 
deadending Jobs and reducing iucome potential, while identifying 
new job opportunities. 

As wo road tho bill, these types of activities and others 
would appr.ir to be eligible foi- project support undor the 
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provtiiions of this Act. Tlio problem that we still face, and believe 
that other states and coinmijnltles will face, is difficulty In 
findinj; funding to help InitiHte an onRolnn P(|WL institution. 

and woi-kiny life cnvironmonts. Although the proposed bill is very 
clear In its suppovt of projects, we would be nore comfortable 
If it also explicitly stated that "projects" were so defined to 
include seed money (grants lor organizing institutions of an ongoinc 
nature, or thai a new section be added for this purpose. We believe 
that this would le.id to the enooursEeoicnt of Institutions in 
other states and localities. 

As I mentioned previously, we were able to Identify several 
Federal ai^enciea that expressed interest in or supported some 

and should be fuvtiior encouraged. Konever, we are concerned their 
efforts may be fragmented and counter-productive. Consequently, 
»e would suggest that the Subconinittce seek to eliminate the 
potential fragmentation by prowidini; for a lead Federal agency to 
coordinate Federal activities in this most important area. Perhaps 
that coordinatlnj; function should he a responsibility of the National 
Commission on Productivity and Quality of Working Life. The Com- 
mission could also serve as the national agency to promoto and 
encour.ij:e public knowledge and understanding of project activities 
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KARVI.AKD CEKTEn I'OR PROUUCTIVITY 
QUALITY OF IIORKING LIFE 

The Productivity ProblL-m 

The United States has traditionally enjoyed > high standard of 
llvlas because of abundant national resources and an econony 
which has been very productive compared to the rest of the world. 
Bovever, since shortly after the end of World ttar II, nany other 
nations have been increasing their Baaufacturlng productivity 
faster than ue. Our rapidly diniolshiiiK lead in the inportant 
Banufacturlng sector adversely affects our competitive position 
Id world trade and, therefore, affects our standard of llvloK. 

Productivity Is a complex natter and changes In It caa be 
tafluenced In a nunber of ways. Among these are: iBprovs work 
practices, reduction of naterial waste and modemlzation of plant 
and equipment. All of these measures utilize technical and human 
resources which in turn require research and developnent training 
and transfer of Information. Some can result Id immediate aavlngs; 
others may require long-term Investment. 

Over the last decade, a growing number of corporations, 
unions, public agencies, universities, colleges, and government i 

organijations have been cxpennent ing with new approaches to 
improve the working life of the Individual, while simultaneously 

banetlt other organizations it a mechanism existed to make such 
Infornntion and Implementation assistance nvnilablc to others. 
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The ;:ai-yland Ceiitfcv for Pro.lvittivity anti Qu.-ility ot tiorkinK Life 
uill iDctis State attention on productivity perJormancc, and 
foster efforts toivFird eolviny productivity problems. 

Tho Maryland Center for Productivity ond Quality of Working 
Life (IICPQIVL) is a nonprofit corporation, directed by a Board of 
Directors drawn from leaders of nanagement, labor, State Gavern- 
Dent , acadenic institutions and professional associations. It 
has tbree overall general purposes: 

(1) To stimulate improved productivity and quality Of 
Torhlng lite In the State of Uaryland. 

(S> To act as a catalyst and focal point by assisting 

organizations to become more competitive by lowering 
unit costs of production and by Increasing the 
quality of Boods and services through procraiiiE 
deHlgnsd to improve the safety, health and general 
quality of working life of their employees, and to 
Improve the State of Maryland's competitive produc~ 
tivlty position. 

(3) By such means, to encourage existing businesses and 
business communities to continue their operations 
and Krou in Uaryland; thereby, improving the general 
economic cllaiate of the State and making it more 
attractive to now business and industry. 
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I furthei- pursuit of thuse obJecLl 
lies will focus on tlis followinE b 



Researc)! and Evaluation 

Technical Assistance and Demons trat loos 

Inforciatloa 

the State about both Its own efforts and developnents 
elsewhere on these natters. The Center vill undertake 
sctlvltles such as: 

A. Establish and maiataln a library of case studies 
and otbsr literature on productivity and vork 
quality, and disseminate such Information tn labor, 
BaoBgement and other groups and individuals. 

B. Provide a newsletter. 

C. Develop and provide information on the Center's 
projects in Maryland. Special emphasis vlll be 
directed toward identifying and publicizing 
exemplary activities of Maryland companies. This 
may be done by developing case histories and 
disseminating that information through a variety 
of dissenlnation techniques. 
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D. Hxcliniise infornntion \iith other states and with tli 
National Center for ProJucllvity and Quality of 
Working Life. 

E. Publicize and operate a "hot line" wherein Varyliir 
buEinoEscE, unions, r.rt:anizations and individuals 

life could secure rapid responses as to projects, 
research and activities on these areas both in 
Maryland and elsewhere. 

Education 



The Center will assist labor and management to Ini 
processes that have been effective through activit 

A. Organizing symposia at v:hich labor, management 
researchers and other persons will discuss 
difficulties and successes. 

B. Providlns speakers, presentations and informat 
on -work quality and productivHy to public and 
private oreanlja.tions. 

C. Running training sessions and workshops. 



The Center will provl 
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A. Assi^itini: or^anii^atloiiK in gathering Information 
beforf and dui-lna their projects. 

B. KcepiO!! a history of the projects. 

C. Analyzing and cvaluatlnc the information for 
Bmnmary reports of these projects, and publishing 
reports. Research activities of the Center vill 

be desieoed to support the Center's primary purpose 
of Improving productivity and quality of worklQB 
life. 

Teclinleal Assistance and Demonstrations 

The Center ulll emphasize the initiation of productivity 
and quality of working life demonstration projects, 
and will provide assistance in transferring Information 
and activities to other companies once a project has 
graduated from a demonstration project. In this regard 

A. Acting as a "third party" catalyst in seeklna out 
and setting up demonstration projects. 

B. Assisting In gathering baseline data to measure 
and evaluate the progress in these projects. 

, means to technical assistance and 



solvins thoir omi productivity i 
worlijnfi life piohlcms. 
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Ttie lICFQWt, is directed by a Board of Directors. The 
Board of Directors »11I bo composed of the folloulng 

... G representatives of labor and labor unions. 

... 6 representatives of nanagenent. 

... 3 representatives of state governaent conslEting 
of the Secretary of the Depnrtnent of Econonic 
and Cosununity Development, Secretary of the 
Department of Human nesourceE , and Commissioner 
of Labor, or tbeir desleaatod representatives. 

and organizations. The Dean of the College of 
Business Adnlnistration of the University of 
Uaryland will eerve aa an ex officio member. 

... 5 represeatatives of state professional assocint 
Includine one representative from each of the 
follOKlng: Society of llanufacturlng Engineers; 
American Institute of Industrial Enslneers; and 
American Society for Personnel Administration. 
In all categories above Jt is assumed broad 
representation will be provided. 

Location of HCPQWL 

The Center will be located on the campus of the Univ 
of IJarylnnd, Collece Park, as an Institute associate 
with tho College of Business Administration. 
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Organization of HCPQWL 

The Conter policy »111 be detemlned by a Board of 
Directors. Tba Board «11I eaploy an Executive Director 
to carry out Its policies, and to naaage tbe Ceater and 
its progra>B. The Board will aeet periodically to 
detamlne Center policy and to review the Center's work. 
The Board will elect a Chalraan and Vice Chaimaii Iron 
its neabarshlp. The Dean of the Collec* of Business 
AdmlDlstratloD of the University of Haryland will serve 
as an ex officio nember. The Board Hill establish a 
seven-person Exscutivs ComHittee, which will meet 
monthly with the Executive Director to review the 
Center's prosraa. 



Uarch 17, 1976 
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Xational Centbb fob Pbodcctivitt 

AND Quality of Wokkisg Life, 

WashiJioton. D.G., May SO, 1976. 
Mr. Leonard Blenowjtz, 

Director, Office of Federal Relations, Department of Economic and Communit]/ 
Development, Annapolis, Md. 
Dear Mb. Blesowitz : Ttaaok you for your letter of May 11th with its warm 
coiHuieudatiou of the several members of the Center staff who have beeu helpful 
to your DeiMirtment and the State's labor, Industry, and academic leaders hi your 
plnnuing of a productivity aud quality of work program for Maryland. 

I am particularly impreKKCd by your plans to undertake au educational effort 
n'lth labor and management iu the State to encourage tbeir undertaking programs 
to improve productivity and quality of working life In their workplaces. The ei- 
lierience of several other states in recent months indicates that the oonfereuces 
Involved In such an effort can be largely self-supporting, particularly it the 
linrticipation of a university and a few key faculty members can be obtained. We 
will be happy to help out with advice and assistance on recommending panels for 
such seminars when they appear timely In your scheme of things. Other states 
have also found useful the provision of some of our publications outlining exem- 
plary cases of labor-management cooperation for conference participants. This we 
will be liappy to do for Maryland as well. 

As regards direct financial assistance, however, the Center's budgetary limita- 
tions simply will not permit considering grants for that purpose. Massachusetts, 
another state that has progressed along a path similar to yours, is receiving 
modest support from the Legislature and is raising other sui^ort from business 
and labor pnrtiriiiants aud local foundations. 

I hope the effort proceeds to fruition in Maryland. There are such excellent 
examples nf high productivity available to draw upon on tlie one hand, and such 
examples of high unemployment In locations like Cumberland In the West and 
tite f^.'itern Sliore on the otlier, that a greater exchange of knowledge and experi- 
ence shoidd prove fruitful. 
Sincerely, 

Geoboe H. Kvper. 
Executive Director. 

[From the Cumberland (Md.) Xeirg, Feb. 13, ISTT] 

Labor Relations Activitv Reviewed bt Coumittee 

Stanley Zorick and fieorge Wyckoff, co-chairmen of the CumlKrland Area- 
I.nbor Management Committee, recently reviewed lalmr relations activities dur- 
ing 1976 when the committee's executive lioard met. 

Tbey noted that in the labor analysis Mnr\ey prepared for the Allegaiiji' riumty 
Kcouomic 1 )evelfipnipnt Company (ACEI)Cj in August. in7."> It was state<l. In 
part. ■■Xntwithstandlng the relatively i>enceful hikI seemingly Improving labor 
climali' ... 14 out cif the 24 uulonkeil linns (out of Ri interviewed) have con- 
Iractscouiingupin oneyenr— -next year. 11)70." 

Mr. Zorick and Mr. IVyckoff said that with (he end of lfi76. the area could 
point to the fact that of the 24 mntr.-icts referred to. all of them bad beien 
negotiated or in the process of renegotlatinn witli no lost w<irktlme. 

The building trades unlnn and the coiitraotors nHsociation reached agreement 
(HI a new two-year contract effective May 1, l!17(i. The negotiations involved 14 
crafts. 

The city of Cumberland reaclieil agn-enient on n tliree-year contract with 
Local l"]."). International Asso<'lati(in of Fire Fighters; Fort Cumberland Lodge 
90. Fraternal Order of Piilice; and 'o"al 333, American Federation of State 
County and Municipal Employes (AFSCME). 

There wn« no lost time in the negotiations with the building trades union or 
the city of Cumberland negotiatlims. 

De.'ipili- the year's successes, tliere was ime strike In the urea durins ifi76. The 
teamsters, representing drivers for the Kelly- Springfield Tire Company, w-ere 
unable ti< reach agreement and b^an a strike September 2fi. (citli accord on a new 
contract announcement on Octolter 12. 

.\noiher iKirtlon of the report given by Mr. Zorick and Mr. Wyckoff noted that 
Micrridyne Corporation decided to expand its operntiiins at the Cumberland 
plant because of the "stable and productive work force in this area." 
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In hU talk following ground-breaking ceremonies for the new local facility, 
Tallin H. Wolcott, president and chairman of the board of Alicroclyni' Coriiora- 
tlon, stated, ''We have been t^mpletelj" satisfied with our local emptoyes:," adding. 
"workers here are a real t'rediC to the community." 

Patterned after a successful operation in Jamestown, N.Y., the local lahor- 
management committee has as some of its principal eoals the improvement of 
the labor relations image In the area ; providing a climate conducive to attract- 
ing new industries, and providing a climate conducive to keeping present indus- 
tries. 

The co-chairmen feel that the successful negotiations and the plant expansion 
of Microdyne apeak for themselves regarding tlie good labor re ations atmosphere 
in the Cumberland area. They said this points out that the area does have a 
climate conducive to attracting new industries and keeping the present ones. 

A further example of the labor-management cooperation in the Cumberland 
area is the meml)ersliip of the labor- management committee executive board. 

Executive board memlwrs are Mr. Wfckotr, Mr. Zorick, James Schmid, Karl 
Felse, Charles Steiner, Robert Xevy, William George, Patrick Allender, Robert 
Seymour, Joseph Brandenburg and Dale Coleman, liie members are local busi' 
ness and labor leaders wlio are giving their time and talent to help achieve the 
goals of the Cumberland Area Labor-Ma nagsment Committee. 



(From tlie Cumberland (Md.) News. Feb. IT, I9T7] 

Labob-Manageuent Effobt Seeks Second-Yeab Funds 

The executive board of the Cumberland Area Labor- Management Committee 
has decided to seek funding for a second year of operation. 

George W3-ckofC and Stanley Zorick, co-chairmen of the committee, said the 
decision to request funding for anotlier year was made at a recent executive 
board meeting. 

Although action was started in the fall of 1975 to establish the labor-manage- 
ment group activity did not start until May 1. 1976 when Charles G. Witt waa 
hired as coordinator. The committee currently has funding through April 30 of 
this year. 

The co-chairmen noted that the principal goals of the committee are : 

To improve the image of labor relations in the area. 

To Improve the quality of working life. 

Assist In manpower development. 

Provide & climate conducive to attracting new industries. 

Provide a climate conducive to keeping present industries. 

At present, the Cumberland Area Labor-Management Committee has an active 
labor-management committee representing the city of Cumberland and Local 553, 
American Federation of State County and Municipal Emp'oyes ; and an in-plant 
labor- ma nagemeut committee representing Cumberland Steel Company and Alle- 
gany Lodge 489, International Association of Machinists. 

It is hoped that during the first quarter of 1977 an in-plant labor-management 
committee representing Allegany Ballistics Laboratory and Local 261, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers will begin meeting. 

Kelly-Springfield Tire Company and r^ocal 26. United Rubber Workers union 
have an in-plant labor- management committee in operntiiin, but it was estab. 
llshed during contract negotiations and not through the Cumberland Ares Labor- 
Management Committee, 

These committees provide an opportunity for labor and management to meet 
in a non-adversary situation and discuss mutual problems, Mr. WyckotC and Mr. 
Zorick stated. 

The labor- management committee also Jias been active in providing training 
for supervisors and union officers and stewards utilizing the services of the 
Federal Itlediatlon and Conciliation Senlce. 

Mr. Zorick and Mr. WyckofT stated that they are pleased with the activities 
of the committee thus far and are hopeful of more Involvement during the 
remainder of this grant year and in the proposed second year of operation. 
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[From the CumberlaDd (JId.) News, Feb. S4, 19TT] 

Labob-JIanagcmest Gaotip Cited Bt N.T. Coxi 

Tlie Cumberland Area Ijibor-Manngeinent Committee was cited recently in the 
Congressinnal Record. The panel nns mentioned during n presentRtirin by Rep. 
Stanley N. Lnndine (New York) during his presentation before the House of 
Representatives on tlie Human Resources Development Act of 1877. 

The purpose of the area organization is to provide an opiiortnnlty for labor 
and management to meet in a non-adversary situation and discuss mutual 
problems. 

Spealting before tlie House, Rep. I.unijlne .•said he and 30 of his col'engnes were 
Introducing H.R. 2596. the Human Resources Bevelopment Act whidi is designed 
to expand employment opportunities and promote job security through Increased 
productivity and improved quality of working life. His remarks appear In the 
January 27 issue of the Period. 

Mr. Lundine discussed the Jamestown, X.T.. labor-management committee 
which he said was able to revitalize tlie economy of a depressed northeast manu- 
facturing center. 

"Programs similar to the Jamestown effort are now in operation in other areaB, 
Including the Upper Peninsnia of Mleliigan and Cumberland, Md. Many laiite 
companies and unions are presently involved in human resource development," 
he said. 

A former mayor of Jamestown, Mr, T.undine said, "I honestly he'ieve that we 
must focus on tlie better utilization of our human resources if we are to achieve 
our long-range goals of full employment and economic stabilization. 

"Productivity improvement can play a key role in any Incomes policy upon 
which the administration may decide. As a nation we have not emphasized the 
linnmn side of productivity, or the hnmanization of work, to the degree that the 
other industrial deniocrades liave," he said. 

Earlier this month the executive board of the labor- management group decided 
to seek funding for a second ye:ir of operation. 

Although action was starte^l in the fall of I97r> to establish the area gmnp. 
activity did not start until May 1. li)78 when Charles G. Witt was hired as coor- 
dinator. The committee currently lias funding through April 30 of this year. 

At present, the organization has an active lab or- management committee repre- 
senting the city Of Cumberland and Local Ji.'i3. American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employes; and an In-plant lalior-managenient committee 
representing Cumlierland Steel Comiiany and Allegany r..odge 48&, International 
Association of Machinists. 

George Wyckott and Stanley Zorick are co-chairmen of the committee. They 
noted tliat tjic principal gonU of the committee are to imprnrr the image of tabor 
relatione in the area, improve the qtiality (if irorking life, assist in mttipojrer 
development, provide a climate conducive to altruriing new Industries, and pro- 
vide a climate conducive to keeping prcent indnntrles. 

The committee aUo has been active in providing training for supervisors and 
union officers and stewards, utilizing the services of tfie Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service. 

Mr. SInoitiiK.\i). Thank you. Mr. Elcnowitz. 

I would KiifTgcsf to the iiienilwrs of tlio subcoininittee that I would 
now- yield Ti minutes to the peiitloman from Xcw York, the author of 
fhf bill, and the two icmaininp mnuliprs the balance of the time nntil 
1 o'clock. 

Mr. LrxniN'K. T will pass and allow the others to ask questions. 

"Slv. S[oonii>:.\i>. Mr. Vonto. 

Afr. Vextii. Yes ; Mr, Chairman, Just some brief questions. 

T had a chance to look at ^fr. Brower's statement, and Sfr. Elenowitz, 
I have listened to part of the mayor's statement, T think you present 
to ns a workinjr model of programs that might come under the fiinding 
provisions of this proposal, and I am interested just a little bit in 
your activity. 

I think, if I understand Mr. Brower and the gentleman from 
Maryland correctly, you are ]'ust gettinfT involved with these, and 
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you haven't got a fullblown model. You don't know exactly how it's 
going to work. Did I read that correctly or not? 

Mr. BiiowEii. Well. I think that Air. Elonowitz, in a way, spoke for 
both of lis. We twth i)iit a tremendous amount of energy over the last 
year and a half into trying to find funding. 

The States can put up enough to get some person, full time or part 
time, going and try to put these things together, but to really do a 
job in Massachusetts, which is, after all, one of our smaller States, 
we need iK-tween a quarter of a million and a million dollare a year 
to do the job right in both assistance to private industry, labor, State 
agencies, and labor, and nmnicipalities and labor. And we are nowhere 
near tliat level of funding now. 

We spent about a year and a half putting together the board of 
directors, which yon will see in our annual report, which appends my 
prepared statement. 

We are now working with a number of corporations and developing 
programs with the |)arallel unions, an<l with a number of cities and 
towns and with their parallel unions. 

T think it is safe to say that we are on the threshold now, I have 
been building staff for the last few months, and wc are near to having 
a half dozen to a dozen projects underway. They are still too young 
to talk about, really, in terms of results, although we have seen some 
beginning I'esults at one location. 

It does take quite a long time to put the projects together. You 
have to go out and talk to the people who are afraid, wlio are worried 
their jobs would be ol>literate<l or ruined. You have to seek com- 
mitments from nianagement that people won't get laid off as a result 
of those programs. Yon have to meet with the union leadership and 
then with tlie imion executive committee and then with the imion rank 
and file. And it does take up 1 to 2 years for startup tinie first for 
the institution itself and then 1 to 2 years for the startup time for 
each individual project. 

Of course, these two could go on parallel, in part, and that is why 
in my prepared statement I urged that the legislation encourage or 
require 3-year grants to institutions, and not expect performance in 
the first year. That is the plague of Federal funding and the 1-year 
budget cycle, the expectation that you can accomplish miracles in one 
year. 

Mr. EiEXOWiTz, Mr. Vento, we are having the same problem, of 
couise. We are like a wounded duck, you could say, in trying to get 
things started. 

We were luclty last year. The Appalachian Regional Commission 
provided funds i^or Cumberland as a pilot project. 

You will find in my additional material there are newspaper 
clippings that after the first year they are having difficulty obtaining 
funds ftr the second year, 

Mr. Vexto. Let me interrupt you at that point. I know you need 
money, and we know there is no end to the amount of good we can 
do if we can provide money to anyone and everyone at the Federal 
level, and I in no way cast any aspersions on these programs as 
opposed to others, except that we know that you want money. 

But what I am trying to get at is, these are new programs, and I 
am trying to explore what success you have had. So I am interested 
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in this, are we rediscovering systems tliat liave existed in tlie past? 
Are we only dealing with economies and businesses that are having 
problems? Is management ready to share decisionmaking roles where 
they are being successful as well as where they are not being 
successful'! 

These are the kind of questions I am intei-ested in. 

Are we searching for a new mechanism to arrive at productivity, 
or are we rediscoveriiip old ones that need some life breathed into 
them ? 

These are questions I would be interested in. And perhaps you might 
not have the time to respond right now. I am soriy I lia\'en"t had a 
chance to read all of the testimony. 

ifayor Mooni-. Mr. Vento. I would like to reply in a fashion that is 
either veiy simple or vei-y complex, and I niu not suK which. 

It would appear to me on observation — and we have had an ex- 
tremely successful program in 7 montlis and have accomplished more 
in that 7 iiuiuths than we thought we would in 2 yeai-s. as a matter of 
fact, and we bavo not yet had a disappointment. We are waiting for 
that shoe to drop. 

I think there is a mixtui-e of these things. One of the things that is 
most outstanding almut the progiam in Columbus is that we ai'e learn- 
ing sometliing about the old virtues that we used to i-ead about in our 
elementary textbooks and which our mothers and fathers and our 
.grandparents prenehed to us. something alwut trust, something about 
not exi>ecting to get the worst of the deal, and all that kind of thing. 

So to that extent we ai-e learning some very old things alt over again. 

In a technological area. I tliink, we are learning some new things 
wliitli are pretty simple but which ai"e also pi-etty ridiculous — that 
enlightened nutnagement had not discovered a long time ago — that 
|)eopte find tlie easiest way to do a job. very often, even though it is 
not an a|)pi'o\ed way according to some civil senice i-egidation or ac- 
cording to an OSHA regulation or somethin'r of that soi-t. 

So I tliink it is a mixture of new and old. And I Iwlieve that there 
is vii-tue in hotli of these things. 

T also want to point out one other thing. 

The city of Columbus did not really need that Federal funding and 
ilid not need tbe jnivate funding from the foundation. We could have 
come u|) witli tlie iimney. 

The voiy interesting tiling, lunvever. was that every indication was 
that if we used our money, it would nor give us a neutral third party. 
So as a conservative, with a city that is fiscally sound and is not begging 
for e\-ery Federal dollar and doesn't want to see you fellows waste even 
one Fedeial dollar. I am still suggesting that Federal money spent 
here is a go<id thing. You spend it in the courts; you spend it in the 
Federal Mediatiou and Conciliation Sen'ice, all of tho-=e |>laces. And to 
me. what tlii^ bill provides is fire pi-eventioii. Tlie cities have ?\)Qnt 200 
yeai-fi in fiif suppression, and all they have Imuglit is bigfrcr trucks 
with more water and larger pumps, and the real answer is in fire 
prevention. 

I think the real answer in labor is the prevention of those difficulties 
that have led us into what we all know to be the condition of this 
countrv toflav. 
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Mr. MooRHE.\D. If it would be all right. I would like to yield to Mi'. 
Stect-s. paiticiiliiily. because we have a Manland witness liei-e. and he 
is a distiiifiuished IJepi-escntiitive f I'oni Maivlniid. 

Mr. SteJ:k8. "Well, thank jou very much, ilr. Chainiinn. 

Mr. Chairman. I did want to particuhirly welcome Mr. Kleiwnvitz. 
and I was gratified to learn tliat the Marj-land Center for Pro<hi(tivity 
and Quality of 'Working Life is schednhnl to be operational by Au- 
gust 1. 1 think it is woixlerf id that Manhind. once again, is leading tiic 
Nation. 

I also wnnted to say to Mayor Moody, I was informed — and I guess 
he also rei>eated himself — that he would like to respond to Congress- 
man Kelly to a degree. 

I have great respect for the Congi-essiiian from Florida, but I would 
like to make it clear that his views wei-e not the views of tlie minority 
in general. Ix-cause they arc not the views of myself. 

I would l)e glad — I don't know how much time you are going to 
have available. Mr. Chairman, but if ifayor Mootly would like to 
counteract or furtiier give his comments on the views exi>ressed by Mr. 
Kelly, why, I would like to call on him to do so. And T might say that, 
to me, the problem is that Mr. Kelly was. in effect, it seemed to me, 
with all due i-espcct. saying do nothing. And that, to me, is 
unacceptable. 

And if you would like to comment. I would be happy to hear you, 

Mayoi' Mooi>Y. Thank you. Mr, Steers. 

The chairman has given me permission to write a letter after this — 
and I will do so — for Congressman Kelly and for others. 

I think 30U have con-eotly diagnosed that situation, from my point 
of view, as one who claims to be a rational human being. There should 
not be need for psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, teenage 
comiscling, marriage counseling, or any of those people, because nil 
of us who have a proper background, both educationally, morally, 
and i-eligiously, simply don't need any of those wild things. 

My observation of society is, however, that many of the people in 
our society both desi>ei'atply need them and ai-e indeed well served by 
them. And that is what I am saying this is. 

I think it is a treatment for a sick condition in our society, and the 
real .sickness in our society is that we don't trust each other. 

I recognize that what I am about to say is very ganclie, but the 
newspapei-s in my community wjio take (wlls continually find that 
people in my comnmnity do not trust the Congress of Hie I'nited 
States. I do trust the Congress. I am often disappointed in the Con- 
gress, but hopeful, and that is why T am here to testify. 

Mr. MooRHK.\n. I now yield to Mr. Lundine to close the proceedings. 

Mr. LrxDiXK. That was almnt as good a closing as we could pos- 
sibly expect. 

I would just like to respond to a couple of things that have been said. 

I want to assure Mr. Elenowifz that it is the intention of this bill 
to try to have seed money available for projects such as yours. There 
may be ambiguities in this legislation as drafted, and if so. it was 
purposeful, because I don't think that the legislators should tie the 
hands of whoever is trying to carry out innovations and new initia- 
tives. But we will try to assure that there is adequate flexibility, at the 
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verj- least, in the report language, because I am totally dedicated to 
that and understand that need. 

To Mr. Jloody, I tliank yoii, JIi'. Mayor, for yoiw calling my atten- 
tion to my ovei-sight. As one wlio is still called mayor by halif of the 
colleagues I have around here, first of all, not providing for State and 
local government representatives on that board was a terrible over- 
sight that I think we can coii-ect. Second of all, not being prudent 
onongh to Iiave a majority of public members so that we could get a 
quoium on that board was perhaps another oversight. 

I thank yon very nuich for your comments. 

Your testimony, all three of yon, has Ijeen very helpful. I thank 
vou very much for taking the time to share vour varied experiences 
"with us.' 

And I appreciate vour courtesy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. JfooiiiiKAD. I'lie invitation I extended to Mayor Moody goes 
to all tliree of the witnesses, because we have been rushed. If you have 
anything to add, we will keep the record open so that you can add it. 

You have given us excellent examples. I particularly want to know 
the history, let ns say, of the Columbus exiierience so that we know 
the kinds of things we can suggest to other commnnities. 

Mr. MoORHEAD. Gentlemen, thank you very much. And we are only 
.") minutes overtime. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1 :05 p.m.. the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.] 
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THE HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1977 



THUBSDAT, UABCH 31, 1977 

HOISK OF KKI'IiESKXTATIVKS, 
SUBCOMMITTE OX ECONOMIC StAIULIZATIOX 

OF THE Committee OX Baxkixo, Fixaxce am» T'rbax Afkaihk, 

M'asfiinffton, D.C, 

The subcommitee met at 10:10 a.m. in room ■2:S2.') of the Raylmrii 
House Office Buildinjr; Hon. William S. Mooiliead (cliairman of tlio 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Moorhead. Blancliaid. Ha<1i]lo. Lnndine. 
Vento, Barnard, Wntkins. and Captito. 

Mr. Moorhead. The Sulwominittee on Economic Stabilization will 
please come to order. 

Today, we continue hearinffs on H.R. 2,'i!)6. the Human Resources 
Development Act of 1!>77. Tliis lepislfttion is intended to expand em- 
ployment opportunities and to pi-oniotc job security through increased 
productivity. If adopted, the legislation could provide fresh ap- 
roaches to improving the performance of onr economy. With an 
unemployment rate in excess of 7 percent and a rate of inflation in 
excess of 6, 6>^ percent, it is not difficult to understand the worthiness 
of the objectives of this legislation, nor the critical nature of the prob- 
lems that it is intended to help overcome. 

Witnesses appearing before this subcommittee last week provided 
us with valuable testimony regarding the role that cooperative lalmr- 
management efforts can have in stabilizing community labor-manage- 
ment relationships and in contributing to local economic development. 
Further, the evidence they submitted suggests that the potential liene- 
fits in terms of improved productivity and worker satisfaction can be 
significant. The witnesses identified five gaps which need to be filled 
if the promise of cooperative practices are to be more widely realized. 
These are : 

First, the development of an exchange of information about bene- 
fits, problems, experience, and practical hoiv -to-do-it yourself ideas; 
second, technical support for starting projects; third, the training of 
people who are capable of assisting in the introduction of such pro- 
jects; fourth, the coordination of the activities of various Federal 
agencies; and fifth, the support of top business, labor and Govern- 
ment leaders to reinforce and encourage the cooperative approaches 
adopted by local plants and unions. 

We are fortunate to have as our witnesses today the Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce — my text says designate, but in 
Anew of the happy occurrence of yesterday. I can delete that word from 
(127) 
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the record; and my consratnl at ions— Under Secretari- Sidney Har- 
man, and .Vssistant Secretary foi- Employment and Training of the 
Department of Labor, Ernest Groen. Mr, Harman lirings to this hear- 
ing his unique experience in the establishment of joint decisionmaking 
and increaHod job autonomy in a plant of Haiman Indnstries. AsHistant 
Secretary Gi-een brings a considerable exiwrience in employment and 
career guidance. I am sure that tliese two witnesses will liave many 
useful comments ifganliiig H.R. 2oE)(). 

Before turning to our fii-st witness. I would like to ask if any other 
members of the sui>couuuittee may have any opening comments that 
tJicy wish to make. 

[The opening statement of the ranking minority member. Congress- 
man Stewart B. JIoKinney, follows :] 

Opeszso Statemest of Hox. Stewart B. McKinxky 

Mr. Chairman. J niii grateful that we are golnfc to hare the chance to hear 
from these B|«ikesmen of the two E\eoiitivp ilppartmciitM which would be so 
instrumental in nttalninR the objectives of H.R. 2500, the H.R.D.A. If nnything. 
tlie week's delay ivUlle tliese Kcntlemeii sot their act togetlier — or it may l>e more 
npiwoprlate to sn.v while OMB got their act together — has served to heighten 
in.v liitercMt In what ive will hear from these witnesses. 

A coiii|)lniiit levelled at iinst .A ilnilnist rations was the failure to follow rhetoric 
With any sustained commitment to action. As I mentioned In last week's bearing 
on this issue, it is distres.sing that tlie one step relative to this matter taken by 
the Carter Administration has been a cut in tlie funds lnidKeted for the Xattonal 
Center for I'rwliiciivily. 

I have no doubt that the President and his Administration are as committed 
til attacking the prcihlems of unem|ilr>.vinent. inflation and productivity as we iu 
CongresH. I would lie more convineed. however, if we could see a policy of 
[Hisitive action being develojied at the Department level with strong leadertdilp 
from the oval office. I lioiie our witnesses today can give lis some indication 
that such a policy— and one that would be consistent with (he goals of H.R. 
1K>96 — will be forthcoming. 

Mr, JIooniiK.Mi. I now recognize the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman Herman Badillo: then the author of the legislation, the 
distinguished gentleman from Xew York. Congressman Stanley N. 
Tjundine. 

Mr. LrxDiNE. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcom- 
mittee, T'nder Secretary Sidney Harman, Assistant Secretary Ernest 
Green. 

.\s we continue our discussion of H.R. 2500. the Human Resonrces 
IVvelopmetit .Vet. it becomes clear that our national economic jwlicy 
.should include .'•u|>|M>it of cooi»erative latior-mauagement etTorts to 
encourage fi^esh a|>pioaches toward innuoving |)ioductivity and the 
quality of working life. The testimony which we heard last week 
from agencies of the Federal Governmetit and from State and munici- 
pal witnes.ses indicates that we can develop lietter policies than we 
have at present to avoid dislocations in the private sector of planniitg. 

The allege<l tradeoff lielween nnemplovment and inflation has been 
demon>-tialed to 1h' invalid. AVe liave had the worst of lioth worlds in 
the lart few yoai-s: liigli unomplovmenl and high inflation. Produc- 
tivity growth clearly provides the key to sustained nouinflationary eco- 
nomic expansion. In my judgment, the way to improve economic per- 
formance is through a national commitment to the Ix-st development 
of human work potential. 
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Constructive labor- inniin^niciit profirnnis can expand employment 
oppoi+iiiiities. and niiike tliem more I'ewarding and satisfying work 
expeiionces. It is witli particular |>leasnre that I look forward to hear- 
ing from onr witnesses this morning. Their baekgrounds and expertise 
in every pliase. of employment should l>e of particnlar assistance to us 
in evalnating the further potential of H.R. 25!>R. 

l^'^lile scheduling difficulties made it necessary for na to jjostpone 
today's meeting fi-om last week. T am sure that you will find these 
gentlemen well worth the wait. Mr. Sidney Harman, T'nder Secretai-y 
of the Department of Commerce, is one of the national leaders in the 
field of ([unlity of work. He not only advocates, he practices, and in 
many instances, he has pioneered some of the most effective examples 
of creative humanization of work taking place anywhere in the world 
today. 

The success of Harman International Industries is dramatic proof 
of the economic potential of such pi-ograms. 

Assistant .Secrotaiy of T^ahor Ernest Green has Ix'en working to 
expand omijloyment oiiportiinities at the grassroots level. He has 
been a pacesetter in developing new oppoi-tunities since his siliool days, 
and I know that he's going to continue that tradition at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

ilr, MooRUK.M). Mr. Caputo? 

Mr. Capvt". Xothing. 

Mr. MooHiiKAD. Mr. Hamai-d? Mr, Vento? 

Air. Vexto. Xo. thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MooRHEAn. Mr. Blanchard ? 

Mr. Rr.vNcrrAito. I just came in. Mr. Chairman. I just wanted to say 
hello to my old friend Ernie Green from Xlichigan State. 

Jfr. ArnnmiKAi). That is nice. 

I think we wonld proceed with both of the witnesses giving their 
statement either in full or in summary, in which ease, without olijec- 
tion, the full statement will be made [lart of the record. We will start 
with you, Sir. Hannan. 

STATEMEHT OF HON. SIDNEY HAEMAN, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
COUlilERCE 

Mr, Harmax. Mr, Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
thank yon for the oppoil unity to apjx'ar here today, especially in this 
modest, infei'esfing. and obviously carefully-selecte<l room, to remind 
ns that thei* is the possibility of another world flanghterl, and to 
speak in connection with H.R. iioOfi, the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Act. 

Tliis bill has a number of far-reaching purposes, ranging from the 
promotion of economic stability through the Vtter use of human i-e- 
sotirces, to inei-easing productivity genei-aily and inci-easing job secur- 
ity for employees specifically. The essential mechanism to achieve these 
ends is the encouragement of greater emj)loyee participation in the 
decisionmaking pi'ocess, as well as sharing in the gains that may ivsult 
from that process. 

Any such comprehensive measure must take into account the social 
and economic environment in which its provisions would operate. As 
T'nder Secretary of Commerce. I Ijelieve T can heat contribute to yonr 
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deliberations on the bill by relaying some personal observations on 
the nature of that contenipomiy socioeconomic scene as 1 have seen it 
and as I see it. ily views have been formulated from pi-actical experi- 
ence as former chairman and president of Harmiin International 
Industries. 

As the distinguished author of this bill, Congressman Lundine, men- 
tioned, my pei-spective has been structured by practical experience at 
the plant level, from observing and sliaring the ambitions and frus- 
trations of real ijeople, both workers and managers. 

My first observation is that the day is past when the American 
worker can be viewed as a simple part of the productive process. There 
was a time in our history when people were quite prepared to serve as 
replaceable parts in the machinery. They could perform mundane 
tasks at the factory or mine, but were somehow able to retain a sense 
of personal worth, dignity, and equilibrium by returning at night to 
positions as the head of their families, Tlie family simply does not 
occupy that i-ole in Americnn or European life any longer. Workers are 
not uneducated symbols of the so-called scientific management system, 
which fractionalized production to its lowest, deadly dull common 
denominator. 

Today, workers in plants are more independent, and significantly 
better educated. If they are to develop a sense of selfworth and con- 
structive identification witli the process, that process must provide for 
genuine worker participation in the decisionmaking that atfects and 
defines their daily lives. Merely "having a say" is simply not enough, 
and I have observed the bankruptcy of tJiat notion time and again, 

A corollary to my fii-st [wiiit is the im^wrtance of distinguishing 
between true niunandevelo|>ment acti\'ities and those aimed at promot- 
ing efficiency or productivity. In my judgment, job enrichment or 
quality of working life i»ix>grams that are conceived as basic pi-oduetiv- 
ity devices are destined to fail. This is because, from the worker's view, 
the term "productivity" geneially suggests speedups with the "bottom- 
line" benefits headed to management and the stockliolders. There is no 
incentive for ialmr to give such a project any kind of genuine supiwrt. 
no matter how well jrackaged it may be. 

One must also consider the attitude of tlie manager or the supervisor 
who has worked his way up from the laboring ranks and is now asked 
to share that newly won auttiority with the workers in a design aimed 
only at increasing productivity. I[e will not yield traditional responsi- 
bilities unless he knows liow his own future will be affected, unless he 
feels that that future is going to be constructively affected. As a result, 
both jmrties often start out in an antagonistic ,state of mind that will 
pi-obably lead to failure. 

Tlie upshot is that if a true work improvement program is to succeed, 
it must be launched with the conviction that there are deeper satisfac- 
tions and greater rewards for all those involved in the enterprise than 
simply generating greatei' efficiency or increases in the rate of produc- 
tivity. 

To overcome the latent mistrust between the parties to such a project, 
a spirit of appreciation for each other's differing roles and a sense of 
mutual i-espect and trust must be eugendered. I am absolutely con- 
vinced that if one enters such a program ojienlv, coui-ageously anil with 
rea8on!il)!e i-oun.sel. it will almost suiely result in enlianced operating 
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results and ultimately — and an (i byproduct, and nn important byprod- 
uct — in productivity incivases, 

Furthonnore, it is my firm conviction that if our current market- 
oriented U.S. economic system is to survive and tlourisli, the adversary 
relationship between ninnagement and labor that has burgeoned over 
the yeai-s around the collective bargainiug pi'ocoss must be attenuated. 
One of the greatest optwrt unities for achieving this and for promoting 
mutual respect and coopeiation between management and labor is in 
the human development field. Case histories of progress through labor 
and management committee structures are now legion, as Congressman 
Lnndine can verify from liis own direct and very creative experience. 

Therefore, la!>or and management should pursue initiatives that 
facilitate a climate in which they can come togethei- — outside of the 
contract negotiation context— ami jointly sponsor corporate and other 
institutional job improvement actions that enrich the working lives of 
all the i>eople involved. Once a I'ecord of progress is achieved in this 
arena, the reservoir of trusit and mutual resjiect it generates can be car- 
ried over to the bargaining table with excellent results. The incalcula- 
ble distortions to the economy that now result from imeconomic inven- 
tory adjustments, work slowdowns, and other steps taken in 
anticiiMtion of strikes that may or may not materialize can be gradu- 
ally eliminated over time through this approach to human develop- 
ment. 

In sum, I believe tliat labor and management must simply recognize 
the present day necessity for establishing an equilibrium between eco- 
nomic and technical considei-ations, on the one hand, and social human 
considerations on the other. Failure to act responsibly in establishing 
this equilibrium can have serionm conse<iuences for tne Nation's eco- 
nomic health. 

As I noted initially, my comments derive fi-om the work improve- 
ment projects carried out at Ilannan International. The company 
employs well over 4.00(1 |>eople in 13 manufacturing plants located 
principally in the United States, but also in England, Scotland, Den- 
mark, and Geimany, Harman International's growth during tlic past 
5 yeai-s has compounded at an nniuial sales rate in excess of S4 percent, 
at an annual profit rate of almost 40 percent, and that is compounded. 

The firm had total sales in the year ending August 31, 1976, of about 
$137 million, earned over ^U million— or 3^4 per share after taxes — and 
it was revealed as the 94th best company in terms of return on invest- 
ment of all the companies listed in last year's "Fortune 500," I cite 
these statistics because it is my firm belief that the company's deep 
concern for the personal development of all its people at every level is 
tlie primary explanation for its remarkable growtli in sales, earnings. 
and return on investment. 

Of the work iuii)rovement i)rojects at Ifarman International, the 
most advanced — and the most highly publicized in current luiman 
development literature— is located at the Automotive Division in 
Bolivar. Tenn.. where automobile mirrors are made. That program was 
begun in the spring of l!)7;i. It developed from a series of meetings 
between the company and the I'nited Automobile Workers. 

Harman International chose to make its initial and major effort in 
Bolivar because working con<litioiis there were by far the woi-st in any 
of its facilities; Bolivar was a small, rural town; many of its people 
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liatl never worked in industiy befoi-e; and, because the plant was 
organized by a national union in a "rigbt to work" State. 

i will not detail here all the niilcistones in the pi-ograni at Bolivar. 
They have been well docuinejitod an<i are available elbewhei-e. Permit 
mo to saVj however, that the crucial element in the study that inaugu- 
rated the whole aystcni was tlie i-ecognition that iieople are different 
one from another" Tliey t-annot be. and must not be, perceived as re- 
placeable parts in an all-encompassing machine. These differences are 
not easy to take into account, becausi' industry has historically been 
designed to make all j^ople tlie same, rnderstanding the differences, 
however, is essential if a prognun is to develoji, and if a i>i-ogi-ain is to 
succeed. 

8ix months after the program began. I remember attending a meet- 
ing of the night shift in one depai-tiiient that stirred me as have few 
events in my life. Thei-e were approximately a dozen men at that 
meeting, half of whom were black, and 1 heard them speak about the 
dignitvof tlieir work. One man told nie — and I must interrupt to make 
the iK)mt that the work in which thev were engaged was in the jxtlish 
and uuff department of this factory, 'f heso [wople took zinc die casting 
on which a biifhng coni[>ound had been placed, and they held tlieni m 
place against butting wheels that genenited incalculable amounts of 
dn.st and diil. tlmt fed the i-ooni and stuffed the i"oom and clogged their 
lungs and clogged their hearts. It was, indeed, the worst work in the 
plant. 

At that meeting. I heard them si>eak about thedignityof their work. 
One man told ine that he regarded liimself as a craftsman, and that he 
would simply not permit a proilnct to pass him that was not riglit. 
A white man ssiid of a black man. "I worked next to this fellow for 
(1 months and didn't even know his name. Today, we ai-e partners." 
The foreman told nie how his joh had changed. He used to work as a 
policeman: he used to work as a waixlen, \ow lie works with other 
depailnieius on a lateral basis, expediting the flow of materials so tliat 
his peoj»ie have them when they are needed. 

Totlay. all departments of that plant have one or more core groups 
whose jiili is to devise their own work impi-ovemeni changes. A core 
gninp consists of the foreman, the union shop steward and one other 
worker chosen by the department's work force, i feet ings— day and 
night — idiout work impi-ovenient have liecoine the way of life at" Boli- 
var: an.l. I must add. have Ix-coiiie a way of life outside of the plant 
us well as inside the plant. 

At the iM'ginning of the pi-oject, four o|»eratiiig principles wei* iden- 
tified that would have to lie recognized as syslemie; that is. all wonld 
have t<i \<f applicable if the [jrojevt were to'lx- snccessful. Those jirin- 
ripies state<l. in cffe.i. that tlie worker unist : 

First, U> sciiiv alMHit his job and feel free of fear and anxietv con- 
ceiiiing his health.safi'ty.inooiiie and future: 

Secun.l. I lie worker must U- treated fairly: 

I liiid. llie worker miisi feel that his needs are res|>ected and that he 
ciiu develtip liis individual ca[ml>ilities to the fullest: and 

Fnurili. that he or she has a sav in the decisions tliat affect hmi. 
.stalling with tlie job itself. 

Tlii-se priiK'iples were cnicial when the Bolivar project Iiegan. and 
they are freiincntly refen-e.1 to now as new forniulattons are con- 
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aidei-ed. Tlicy have, however, become so much the weave of wliat is 
done in Boliviir thiit it c.tii now reasonably be snid that they are in- 
<;rained, and what has derived is the cimvictinn. not so much that 
every employee counts, but that every employee truly matters. 

Earlier 1 said that productivity and collwtive iHirgainiug dividends 
can flow from human development jnogrnms. This has proved true in 
Bolivar. When the program liegan in 1073. production per hourly 
cmploj'ee pcv day was apjiroximately $18ii. ^Vdjusted for inflation, it 
had risen to $165 per day in April 1075, and I estimate that it now ap- 
proximates $165 to $170 per day. 

The company's contract with the union, due to expire in Februaiy 
1977, was lent'gotiated and a new agreement sifrned the previous 
November. And in some ways, I I'egartl that as historic. The new 
contract, providing foi' the most far-reaching Iwnefit package in the 
company's history, was concluded in an atmosphere of cordiality and 
ci"eativity. Absent from the process was the familiar gamesmanship 
played by both sides — threats aiid counterthreats, the jwnnding on the 
tables, tiie all-night sessions, the blearj-cyed eruptions, the grand 
scenario that we are all so familiar with; tJiat scenario which usually 
murks this process and costs our econuniy unlielievable amounts in 
lost productive-time, energy, and output. 

Xow. from the vantage point of my new public service role. I fre- 
(juently find myself asking. '"Whei-e should tlie Federal Government 
fit into juunan deveh>pmcut programs in the workplace?"' It seems to 
ine that tJie proper Federal role should be to support proven human 
development processes predicte<l on universally applicable principles. 
Tliose principles I have, in effect, sunuuarized as security, equity, in- 
dividuation, mutual trust, and participation in the decisionmaking 
process. In any legislation devoted to this end, however, I think it 
is important to avoid s|)elling out any prcscrilied methodology for 
carrying out Goveinmcnt -supported pi-ogranis. The precise format or 
pmgram that works for Jamestown, X.Y., or Bolivar, Tenn., may not, 
probably will ii<it, work for Bridgeport. Conn., or vou name the city 
or the p'liicp. 

Accor<lingly. if a law evolves, it should provide broad parameters 
with ade(]nate flexibility s<» that its application may be made on a 
case-by-rnse basis, tailoivd and responsive to local needs and con- 
ditions, local heritage, local character, local differences. 

Sir. CJiairman, 1 lielieve that humaii development, in the fullest 
sense of the term, is the whole purpose of Government, of the agencies 
of Government in which we serve, and ultimately of life itself. I am 
its devoted advocate both as a general concept and in its specific appli- 
cation totlie woiki)Iacc. whei-e we all spend such a large portion of our 

Karher, I spoke of tiie necessity for equilibrium between technical 
and economic concerns on the one hand, and social human concerns 
on tlie other. I have long been fond of a great man wlio embodied those 
princijiles tJn'oughoiit his life, and who once wrote something I think 
woi-tJi quoting as well as I recall it, because it seems to me a very ap- 
propriate conclusion to mj- comments. 

Albert Einstein said that a human being is a part of a whole called 
by us universe, a part limited in time and space, in which he perceives 
himself as somehow separated- from the i-est; a kind of optical illusion 
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of his coiiscioiisncss. That illusion is a sort of jail which limits us to 
our individual sensitivities, to our emotions, and to affection for just 
a few people close to us. Our task must l>e to fifo ourselves from that 
prison by widening our eii-cle of compassion to embrace all living 
I^ersons and the whole nature in its beauty. 

\obody can accomplish that task fully. liut the effort is itself an 
act of liberation, and a foundation for inner security. 

Thank you, Jlr. Chaiinian. I will be happy to respond to your 
questions. 

Mr. MooRiiEAD. Mr. Seoi-etarv. befoic I call upon Mr. Green, let me 
say tliat I am verj- i)lensed that you have been confirmed, because I 
find your testimony absolutely shockinfr, I have heard witnesses from 
the Department of Commei'co many tunes, and this is the first time 
I have heard a witness from the Commerce Department talking about 
social human considerations in this way. And it gives me great, great 
hope for the futui-e. I think it was an extraordinary statement. 

Mr. Harman. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

[Mr. Harman submitted the following newspaper articles for inclu- 
sion in the record:] 

[From t1ieK«w York Times, Mar. 30. 1B77] 

A -Move for Jobs Exrichmext AN-nHrMAXizATioN of Work 

(ByA.H. Raskin) 

AVASiiisfiTos — Contrary to iwiuilar lielief, Micltael Slaccoby <1UI not spring 
full-armored out of the primordial ooze as a stalker of victory -obsessed team cap- 
tains in corjiurute i-xeciitive suit;!. iMiig liefore liia book "The GimieMinun" started 
zonnilnK iiji tlie Jjest-Jfeller list. Dr. JUaccoby hud won renown niuoug social sd- 
eiitistR as a cliief tlieorist for nu ex]«riment in work linmanizntiou tliat lias been 
transforminK fundamental attitudes toward work, productivity and Industrial 
democracy at a Tennessee anto-iiarts factory. 

J.ast week, over French toast nt lireahfaat in the Cupitol, the soft-spokeu 
director of Harvard Vaiversity's project on technology, wort and cliaracter 
Joined a legendary pioneer in reshaping the workiilace. Elnar Thorsrud of 
Oslo, in ontliniiig to tbree inflnential nienihers of ('ouKrev^ Ideas that may help 
si>eed the t'iiite<l Stales along iiaths of labor-ninnagemenl innovation long 
familiar iu Went Euro|>e. 

Tlie first thrust in that direction will lieglii tomorrow when the economic 
slahiliisnllou subcommittee of the House Itankiiij; Committee opens hearings 
on a bill sponHore<l by tlie host nt that breakfast. IteprpseDtative Stanley N. 
Lnndlne, Democrat of Jamestown, N.V. The measure has strong support from 
the two other legislators nt the j^ssion — Representative Henry S. Reuss, Wis- 
consin I>eniocrat. who heaila the full Rinkinc Committee, und Senator Jacob K. 
Jftvits, Xew York Reiinbllcau, who has introduced a compntiion lilll In tlie upper 
chamber. 

The bill would make available $40 million in t'etleral grants to foster projects, 
primarily in private industry, to make employment more secure through coop- 
erative efforts liy ivorkerji and emiiloyers to redesiKii jobs, nfigrade skills, spur 
productivity iind heighten job sntisfuctiiin. 

As Jlayor of .Inmestown. N.V.. before coming to Capitol Hill. Mr. T.undine 
helped demontitrate practi<-ality of sntli ventures by presiding over development 
of a community wide labor-management committee that nas instrumental in 
cntting local joblessness from lO.li iwrceiit to iM percent in a three-year period 
when the rest of the country was slumping into recession. 

Tlie I.undine bill faces formidable obstacles. Most of organized labor la cool 
lo (|nality-cif-vvork exi>erinients for fear thiit they can lie esploited by nonunion 
employers and corporations oppose them on tlie ground that they tear down tradi- 
tional lines of authority and thus undermine plant discipline. 

Within the Federal Oovernment, Jnrindictlonal jealousies between vested In- 
terests In the Labor and Commerce I>epartnientH conid wreck the new initiative 
just IIS iiiey linve oriihnned and almndoned the sup]tose(lly iiideiieiident National 
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Center for Productivity aod tbe Qualitj' of Worhiug Life, whicli Congress char- 
tered two years ago. 

But roadulot'kH like these are not Insuperable, it) Ibe judgment of so seasoned 
a legislative tacticiiiu a.s Kepreseut alive Reuss. As oue who lielieves "small is 
lieautiful" wheu it comes lo ventures to generate jobs through Federal stimulus, 
Mr. Keuss cousiders tlie l.undine apiiroacli a sensible one (hat imolves no riak 
of enormuufi additions to the deUcIt and that stands a uiucli better chance of 
Congressional approval than would most hills put forward by a sophomore on 
Capitol Hill. 

The experience Dr. JIaccoby has gained from four years of wet-nursiug the 
job-enrichment program Chat lie and Dr. Thorsrud cooperated in Installing at the 
plant of Herman International Industries Inc., in Bolivar, Tenn., offers persua- 
sive support for more experiments, tltough both experts stress that no single 
pattern can suceed if It is applied mechanistically in a dtfterent setting. 

"Ideas for change must come from all levels top to bottom," Dr. Uaccoby said, 
"but it requires exceptional leadershii> to release tlie creativity that exists n'ithin 
the work force." The crucial Initial factor at Ilarman was the Intense support 
given the project by Irving llluestone, an international vice president of the 
United Automobile Workers union, and Dr. Sidney Harmaii, president of Hamiau 
International until his nomination by President Carter in January to be Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The workers at Bolivar, half of thera women, formed teams to perform various 
operations involved in the preimratiou, painting and packing of auto mirrors. 
They decided among themselves who would do what jobs, kept their own records, 
covered for one anotlier in iwriods of absence and worked out an Intricate formula 
for sharing with management the labor-cost savings that have resulted from the 
project. 

The improved communications and mutual trust b lit up at all levels through 
the establishment of clear principles for Joint dec s on akl g and increased Job 
autonomy paid off this month In the remarkable co cli s o of a new wage agree- 
ment — three mouths ahead of schedule — witho t a inter e tlon by top officers 
of either comjiany or union. 

"That's the real triumph of this project," co mented G Ho ar I ker n 

the plaut'j! receiving department and head of the local n n 

The triumph goes well beyond Bolivar, ho ever Air Rl estone enth a ic 
over the progress there toward breaking down at avist c abor u a age enC I os 
tilities. has enlisted the support of the General Moto s Corpora on i am h 
more embracing experiment in job enrichment under i n on-con i>a v a i ceti at 
dozens of G.M. plants. 

Similarly, now that Dr. Harnian is going into Government, the Beatrice loods 
Company of Chicago, a huge conglomerate, that is in process of absorbing his 
company, has assured Dr. Siaccoby thnt one of the chief points of attraction Is the 
barmonlonH and productive relationship that tbe project achieved. And Dr. 
Harman himself, as Commerce T'nder Secret a ry-design ate, is scheduled to lead 
off for the Administration at tomorrow's hearings on the Liindine hill, enibodvlng 
precisely the principles that underlay his own experiment. 

For Dr. Tliorsnid, the Norwegian exiiert, who has lieen Involved In guiding 
more such ventures throughout the world than anv other social scientist, the 
l)otentinl lieneflts seem Itoundlesn. Up enthralled the Capitol breakfast guests with 
Ills description of the retraining progrnms that Norway instituted with unemploy- 
ment insurance fimds when the nation's idleness rate reached what was con- 
sidered a calamitous level of 2 jiereent at the low point of the recession. 

As Dr. Tliorsrud described It, the greatest success In equipping workers with 
new skills (through a combination of on-the-job training and community voca- 
tional schools) came in plants with active programs for workers to participate in 
industrial decisionmaking. Senator Javits foimd in the Thorsrud report new 
ammunition for his jiet campaign to convert the $17 billion a year that the T'nlted 
"'"'"" spends on unemployment insurance Into something more siibstanttal 



fFrom the Wall Street JoarDal, Mar. 15, 1077] 

(By Peter F. Dbuckee) 

The newest wor'd economic trend Is '■production sharing." Although neither 
export" nor "Import" in the traditional sense, this is how It is stlli shown In our 
trade flgiires and treated In economic and political discussions. Yet it is actually 
economic integration by stages of the productive process. 
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Few people have heard of production sharing, but everyone who has a hand- 
held calculator is (amlUar with it. The Keiiiicoiidiictors Hint do the calcnlalinK 
lire "Made in America" and then s]iip|)ed for iissenihly to n developing country 
such as South Korea or Singapore. The finished product is then marketed pri- 
marily in developed countries. 

Traditional statistics Hhow the calculators as "imports," but actually they are 
the way in which American-made electronics go to marliet, earn foreign exchange 
and create American Johs. Indeed, the old 18th-Centiiry German term Vcrede- 
lunggverkehr (upgrading trade) descrihes the transaction belter tlian any of the 
familiar- terms of international economics and international trade theory. 

A similar example of integration liy stages of production is the tai^ European 
textile group that spins, weaves and dyes — all antomatnl, capital intensive and 
high technology processes. Then it airlifts the cloth to Morocco, Malaya or Indo- 
nesia where it is converted Into garments, bedding, nigs, towels, upholstery 
fabrics or curtains. Finally, it is airfreiglited back and sold in European markets. 

There Is also tlie production sharing actively promoted hy the government of 
.Tapan, under nhich a Jai>anese company exports an entire industrial plant and 
receives much of its payment In that plant's products, which are sold in Japan. 

The develo|>ed countries are strong in management, capital and technology, 
and consumer purchasing power. The developing countries olfer eaormous and 
rapidly growing labor surpluses. 

We lack figures on the size of this process. But major multinational banks esti- 
mate that the volume has at least doubled since 1974. And some banks consider it 
BO significant already as to Justify setting up special units within their tradi- 
tional Inteniatiotial or con'orate banking divisions. 

Production sharing is bound to grow, for behind it Is a 
force. iMipulntlon dynamics. One can nrgiie about eniployni 
figures in the developed countries, which are Indeed very contusing. Nevertheless, 
more than lialf of all the young people entering the labor force in develoi>ed coun- 
tries have attended some scliool beyond high school, thus they are not available 
for traditional low- or semi-skilled work. 

DIFFEBCNT POPULATION DYNAUICS 

In the developing countries, however, population dynamics are vastly dIfFerent. 
There the babies who did not die In the late '50s and '60s wlien Infant mortality 
dropped precipitously — by 00% or 70% in some areas — are now entering the 
labor force and need jobs. Mexico, for instance, will liave to find almost three 
times the number of jobs for young new workers in each year lietween now and 
1090 than the country ever created In any previous year. 

Few Of these young i)eople are highly trained or highly sltllled. but they are 
far better prepared than their parents were — and increasingly they are in the 
cities. Farming cannot possibly provide the necessary jobs. "Land reform," what- 
ever its emotional appeal, would in most places e\acerl>ate the problem. 

Only in very few countries, countries like Brazil that are well past the "devel- 
opment takeorr." is there much potential for rapid growth of the domestic market. 
Moreover developing countries usually lack population base, purchasing power 
or capital necessary for rapid domestic growth. The only employment conceivable 
for the masses of new workers is producing for the consumer markets of the 
developed countries, wiilch no longer have adequate unskilled labor. 

Production costs in developing cnuutries tend to be high, often a good deal 
higher than in the deve'oped countries, despite relatively low cash wages. Pro- 
ductivity tends to lie low, managerial and governmental overhead costs are often 
astronomical. Moreover, ]>roduclloii sharing has fairly liigb costs of its own — 
heavy nianagemeitt requiremenls, higli cost of capital, and added transimrtatlon 
expenses. 

What propels tlie move toward production sharing is not primarily lower costs 
but the sliortage of people available for the traditional production work in the 
developed world. Almost all developed countries — Rwe<len is the only partial 
exception — hare structured unemployment comiiensation. seniority rules and 
retirement plans so as to discourage manual workers from looking for jobs out- 
side the industry that originally employed them. 

Production sharing may, in the last quarter of this century, become as domi- 
nant in the world economy as the traditional multinational cor|ioration became 
In the world economy of the last 20 years. Paradoxically, the multinational that 
organix<>s jiriMluction Khnring will lie more controversial than ever. 
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This is Iwcause production sharine nffem deretoping countries tlieir only real 
opportunity to provide tlie jobs and ijbllls tlieir people need. But this won't neces- 
sarily make them grateful, so that tliey are more likely to continue the old rhet- 
oric tbe more dei)endent tliey l)ecome on the "wicked Imperlallals." 

Still, many deve'oping countries are rapidly adjusting their policies and their 
behavior. ■■Multinational" is .■itill a dirty word In the developing countries, but 
tbeir governments increasinglj' court the nuiltinntioiials, to liuild and riiu export 
Industries — the products of wliicli the multinational is tlien expected to market 
tn the developed world. 

Only 10 years ago the countries on the west coast of South America, from 
Venezuela to Chre, solemnly joined the Andean I'act, designed to drive out tbe 
miiltinatioualK. Within the last few years, each of tliose countries has either 
repealed most of the Andean Pact laws or iinletly filed them away. 

In developed countries, production sbariiig threatens the very base of tradi- 
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Mr. MooRiiEAi). Mr, Secretair Green? 
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STATEMEKT OF HON. EBNLSI GREEN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOB 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY WILLIAM B. HEWITT, ADMINISTRATOR, POLICY 
EVALUATION AND RESEARCH 

Mr. GnEEx. Mr. Cliainiiaii and members of the subcommittee, I 
am pleased to appear before ynu today to discus-s H.R. 2596, the 
Human Resources Development Act of 1977. introduced by Congress- 
man Lundinc. I might point out that I had the pleasure of meeting 
with Congressman Lundine earlier, before evvn getting confirmed, and 
found our discussions very enlightening. 

A major source of this Nation's strengtli is its labor force. During 

Eeriods of high nnemploynicnf, .substantial portions of this vital 
uman resource aiv wasted. Unemployment means lost time, and lost 
economic growtli to tlie national economy as well as cutbacks in 
livings standanls. a sense of frustration, and possible lo-ss of self- 
respect to the individuals concerned. The longer that high levels of 
unemployment persist, the gieatcr is our national loss. By any standard 
of measurement, the current 7.5 peicont unemployment rate is un- 
acceptably high, and the President is committed to reducing it : that is 
the goal of the economic stimulus package. 

At the same time, we must continue to explore measures to improve 
the quality of the workplace. 

This country has developed an extremely (>roductive and affluent 
economy. Mucli of this reflects the talents, diligence and resourceful- 
ness of the American worker, as well as the development of practical 
labor and management institutions, particularly collective bargaining, 
that have created a climate for economic growth and productivity 
advances. 

ilore recently, howe\er, the pace of the Xation's productivity gains 
has slackened, leading to considerable concern about the future course 
of the economy. One promising avenue to improved productivity 
performance lies through improvements at the workplace— impj'ove- 
ments in cooperation among employees, their union representatives, 
and management officials, in the (IcKign of work and work assignments, 
and in the greater participation of employees in the production and 
managerial decisionmaking process. 

These concerns aiv reflected in ILR. 2.'i9fi. 

lu general, the Department of Labor supports the objectives of 
H.R. 25i)fi. It is imiKjrtant tliat we not lose sight of the human rehttions 
a.spects of the marketplace as part of the overall employment and job 
creation picture. KiForts such as those proposed in H.R. 2.">!tfi may well 
be a vehicle to stimulate a more intensive examination of such liasic 
problems as cyclical layoffs, demon.sfrate efforts to improve economic 
per fori mince, and enhance job satisfaction. 

In siunmary. U.K. 2.Wfi authorizes the ?iecrelary ()f Labor to fund 
demonstration projects involving labor and mauageinent cooperation 
which would consist of increased worker participation in pi'oblem 
solving and the decisionmaking process. increase<! worker participation 
in sharing the cost savings resulting from productivity increases, and 
job redesign projects. 

It also provides for demonstration project grants to employers in 
areas of high unemplr)ymenf for the purpose of retaining employees 
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wlio -would Init for the {riant be laid off. Tlie funds could lie used l>,v the 
piiiployer for improviiip plant design, job i-estructuring and skill de- 
velopment. 

The bill further establishes a 13-jnember Human Resources Advi- 
sory Council to pmvide technical assistance and advice on projects 
established under the act and a loan guarantee program for projects 
to be administered by tliis Department. We support the objectives of 
this bill, but we do have concerns with some of its provisions. Let me 
discuss these briefly. 

Section 3 embraces tlie essential operational concepts of the legisla- 
tion — authority for the Secretai-y of Labor to fund projects involving 
labor-management cooperation, and demonstration projects to assist 
employers in maintaining levels of employment during countercyclical 
downturns in the economy. 

This Department generally sujiports the use and evaluation of 
realistic demonstration projects involving labor management coopera- 
tion. We feel that this concept is consonant with the thrust of the I>e- 
partments Organic Act, which is "to fostei', promote and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States, to hnprove their 
woiking conditions, and to advance their opportimities for profitable 
employment." 

While issues invoking the quality of work life have not been a major 
Labor Department concern in recent years, tlie Department has funded 
considerable research that touches on these questions. For example, in 
1969-70. and again in 1972-73, the Dejiartment, at the initiative of the 
Employment Standards -Vdministi-ation, conducted national sample 
surveys of emploj'ed workers. These stiidies, carried out under con- 
tract by the T'niversity of Michigan, were auned at determining the 
frequency and severity of workplace problems on the well-being of 
the workers affected. 

The Department is now proceeding to develop plans for a similar 
study to l>e conducted later this year or early 1978. In addition, the 
P^mployment and Training Administration, with research funds under 
the Coniiii'eiiensivc Employment and Training Act — CETA — has 
funded a modest number of such projects in the area of quality of 
working life. We will l>e glad to share with Congress the results of 
these studies. 

Evaluations of various types of present progiams could serve to en- 
hance the long-range effectiveness of the concepts of H.R, 2596. We 
would suggest that l)efore embarking on an enlarged Federal effort, 
it would be appropriate at this time to evaluate those cooperative labor 
management progi'anis currently in place. Programs envisioned in 
the hill appear most promising where the local problem is easily iden- 
tifiable and all the necessaiy ingredients for a solution are also present 
locally. Despite the success of some local experiences, it is not clear 
without further assessment that these programs or variations of fhem 
can l)e applied on a national scale. 

One problem we have found with projects is that they tend to per- 
petuate themsehes as Government -funded activities. It would be our 
intent, therefore, in administering such a provision, to place time 
limits on all projects and to make self-sustaining those projects that 
prove effective as rapidly as possible. 
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Certainh', the National Center for Productivity and Quality of 
"Working Life has already made substantial contributions in encourag- 
ing improved national productivity. The Department of Labor's focus 
in reviewing and evaluating cooperative labor-management projects 
ivould be to build on the currently in-place work of the Center and 
utilize a number of initiatives that the Center has been responsible for 
genemting. Of course, there ivould be close coordiuation and consulta- 
tion between this Department, the Department of Conuiierce, and the 
Center on this effort. 

Section 4 ivould establish a Human Resources Advisory Council 
to fmnish advice and assistance in the administration of the legisla- 
tion. We strongly Iwlieve that yet another advisory council with an 
independent life and mandate of its own is unneeessaiy. This is in 
accortl with the Piv?sident's frequently stated intent to simplify the 
workings of the Fedeial establishment. The advice and assistance 
which fjiis Conucil is designed to give should be readily available 
through outside consultants. In addition, the Advisoi-y Council could 
veiy easilv dui>licate the function of the Board of l!)irectors of the 
National Center for Productivity and Quality of "Working Life, which 
bas n similar composition. 

Section 7 would establish within the Department of Labor a pro- 
gi-am of loan guarantees to small businesses to carry out the objectn^es 
of the bill. Certainly, a loan giiarantee pi-ogram can lie an important 
part of an established oiierating program. However, until such time 
as an adequate data base is available to determine the effectiveness of 
a "demonstration project" approach to labor foi'ce problems, it would 
be inadvisable and premature to establish a program of the complexity 
that a loan guarantee mechanism would entail. 

"We would also recommend that the funding of projects involving 
labor and management cooi>eration be obtained from the CETA dis- 
cretionary funds available to the Secretary of Labor under title III of 
that act. Certainly no more than $."> million would be necessary to fund 
adequately such projects during the initial year. 

To say again, we applaud Congressman Lundine and his cosponsors 
for their efforts. We strongly favor the concepts of H.R. 2596 which 
are in harmony with the De])artment of Labor's basic mandate, and 
look forward to working with Congress in further exploration of 
innovation in this area. 

If you have any questions, I will Ik" happy to respond to them. Thank 
you. 

Mr. MooHUKAU. Thank you very nuich. ifr. Secretary. 

I would like to say. for the record, that this is a vcrj- happy occasion 
to have representatives from the Department of Commerce, who are 
usually thought of as representing business; and the Department of 
Labor, usually thought of as representing the working people in 
Amei-ica. sitting together at this table discussing problems that are 
national and universal in scope. 

The fii-st question I would ask you is. if II.R. 259fi. or some variation 
thereof, is enacted, what steps' would Commei'ce and Labor take 
jointly to achieve the legislation's objectives? "UTiile there may be 
reservations about particular parts of the particular bill, I think we 
both agree on the objectives. How can Commerce and Labor work 
together l>etter than they have in the past ? 
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Mr. Harmax. WeH, I would sufrgest in two ways. One, if you like, 
individually; by demoiistratiiip the merit and the applicability of 
these very principles within our own Departments. I would find it 
inordinately uncoinfortable to be out prosyletizing this point of view 
from a Department of (iovernnient which itself operated in a fashion 
wliich was mconsistent with those views. 

So, I think we can beffin at home to practice what we preach- 
Second, I would suggest tliat if legislation of any sort emerges as a 
consequence of your deliberations, ii'respective of its specifics and 
irrespective of who is given the lead, I simply cannot imagine in this 
administration that Labor and Commerce would not very effectively 
work together. There is clearly a common set of values shared by 
those two Departments. In no sense do I find any vestige of adversary 
attitude. 

I am convinced that each of those Departments has available within 
it specific facilities and specific previous experience that would be 
very, very useful ; and witli the spirit to coordinate those facilities and 
to cooperate clearly in frant of us, and clearly an end, we would work 
very well together, 

XIr. MooRiiE.\i>. Do you have any comments, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. Well. ilr. Chaii-man, I think Secretary Marshall and 
Secretary Krebs liad a close working relationship before coming into 
Government. Certainly, I see no phiTosopliical differences between tlie 
Departments; no reason why we couldn't achieve a close working rela- 
tionship in tlie same manner as we are attempting to do with other 
Depaitments. 

Mr. MooRiiE.vD. Mr. Harmaii. Secretary Green seems to be taking the 
position that the objectives of the legislation can be accomplished with- 
out establishing a new agency. For example, by using the National 
Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life. You didn't 
direct your testimony to tliat jioint. I would like to have your com- 
ments on it, sir. 

Jlr. Harm AX. Yes. 

I think that the objectives, as I interpret them, as I understand 
them, could not effectively be pursued by the National Center. It sim- 
ply does not have the facilities. I think the Center play& a meaningful 
and educative and infonnative i-ole, but it does not have the resources, 
it doesn't have the statf. rik! it doesn't have the experience; and I 
would think the Center would probably agree with that statement. 

Mr. MooRiiEAD. Then what you're saying is that mere addition of 
funds would not enable them to aoliievc the objectives of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Harman. No; I can't say that. I would imagine that any agency 
of pro|>ei' spii'it an<l purpose, if adequately funded — find therefore, 
presumably, adequately staffed, with a knowledge of this material — 
could gear itself to exercise the work that is implicit in this legislation. 
I merely suggested that, as it is presently constituted, it doesn't have 
those resources. 

Mr. MooRiiEAD, I am going to yield to another member. But if you 
want to make a comment, Secretary Green^ 

Mr, Greex. No. 

Mr. MooRHE.'iD. Mr. Badillo? 
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Mr. Badillo. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I strongly support this legislation. I 
think you know that I sjient 4 years in the Committee on Education 
and Labor. I was one of those who helped to write the CETA bill, 
and particularly title III. I must say tliat my experience with that title 
has been very disappointing. We have not been successful in really 
implementing that title, and authorizing it to carry out as many 
demonstration projects in different fields as we had in mind when we 
wrote the bill in the Congress. 

And, for that reason, I would agree witli you, Mr. Harman, that 
there is still a large function in the Department of Labor which has 
not been carried out since that bill was passed in 1972. Some of those 
areas haven't even been funded ; for example, there was a specific man- 
date included on bilingual job training. Yet to date, nothing signifi* 
cant has been undertaken in that area. 

So, I would support Mr. Lundine in seeing to it that we maintain 
the separate identity, if we are going to test this program out 
successfully. 

Now, one of the things I found over the course of my experience is 
that many programs are successful because they are carried out and 
develoiied by individuals who lia\e strong personalities and convic- 
tions. And I think that was the case in your situation. And appar- 
ently, according to Mr. Raskin's story, you had Mr. Bluestone, who was 
a very effective labor union supporter. 

We have this in other areas. For example. I am on the Select Com- 
mittee on Narcotics, and I find that drug addiction programs are very 
successful when you have a strong personality who is in charge of the 
pro-ams. The issue whether we can develop a program that we could 
dujHicate and reduplicate throughout the country, and that would re- 
quire that the average employer or businessman, or president or vice 
president, and union leader, be more predisposed to try this kind 
of thing out. 

I am not sure that we are ready for that, because, among other 
things, I am a certified public accountant, I have audited many busi- 
nesses througliout the country in different kinds of fields, and I haven't 
found that attitude prevails to any large degree. Do you feel that 
American business and labor are prepared to develop these programs 
on any significant scale today? 

Mr. Harman. Well, I would respond in a number of ways, Mr. 
Badillo. And I am, as you know, very well aware of your previous 
experience. 

The notion of the "great man" application to almost any program 
is one that I find, frankly, abhorrent. It is certainly true that programs 
of this sort 

Mr. Badillo. Well, greatness — I don't mean just greatness, you 
see : but interest, commitment. You undei-stand what I mean ? 

Mr. Harmax. I see. Somehow, though, it is often seen that way; if 
this man disappears, it is all over. And it is in these tenns that I spoke 
of the "great man." 

In fact, pi-obably the origin of much of this thinking traces back 
to the beginning of the Industrial Kovolution, when Robert Owen did 
incredible things in terms of education, in terms of child day care 
centers for the children in the mills in Edinburgh: really stunning 
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things for that period in history. And when he left, it disappeared. And 
that IS essentially your point. 

The reason, hoivever, that it disappeared, and the i-eason that fre- 
quently programs of this apparent type will disappear, is that they de- 
pend almost totally on the paternalism of the great man, of the man of 
inspiration. And if he once begins to lose interest in it, having treated 
it in paternal style, tliere is nobody around to pick it up and carry it 
forward. 

If a program of this sort is to suri'ive. then it is incumbent on that 
person who brings it its original leadership to understand that nothing 
succeeds better than programs from which the initiator removes him- 
self at an important time. If for no other reason than that, I wel- 
comed the opportunity to come to Washington, I believe that the pro- 
gram throughout our company will be manifestly growing over the 
next number of years, even tliough I have no personal engagement in 
it. And that is Iwcthsg it has moved organically from the bottom up. 
That is because the people who really make that program live and 
breathe and work— not the man who started the idea, but the people 
who work at the machines, the supervisors; and ultimately, and in a 
way most importantly, the managers, about whom we somehow fre- 
fiuently feel they are iwrfectly content, they are lii'ing fine old lives, 
they are not alienated — when indeed, they are so vei-y frequently the 
most terrorized people in the world, seeing the world in terms of very 
narrow parameters, fearful that they are passengers along for the 
ride; that if tliey didn't show up the following day. that business, 
which has a life of its own. would just kind of proceed without them. 

Those people — just to complete the coiiiment — those people are the 
ones who can kill a program of this sort when the initiator departs, 
unless they somehow liave become part of the woof and the weave of 
the program. 

Sir, Badtlix), I am conceined about the conditions, for example ; and 
your principles, lieie — the first one that you say is, in order for the 
i>rogram to succeed, the worker must be secure about his job and feel 
free from fear and anxiety concerning his health, safety, income, and 
future. I dont think any member of Congi-ess would meet that quali- 
fication. [Laughter.] 

Mr. B,\Dii.i/t. And I doubt there would lie many other people who 
would fit into that categoiT. 

IVhat does concern me is, I read that American industry generally 
is now producing at about 70 percent of capacity, and it was pointed 
out we will have a very high imemployment rate imder those con- 
ditions, ynn see. where we have a proolem of bringing production up 
to capacity. 

Do you think that we can get those prt^ams developed in any 
widespi-ead way? 

ifr. ITarmax. Mr, BadiMo. I meant every word that I said. And I 
can say quite simply that, if I mouth that kind of language liefore a 
body of this sort, that I have no palpable experience or evidence to 
reach for. I could undoubtedly be regarded as a pleasant, well-inten- 
tioned kook. 

But I draw your attention to the circumstances in that very plant 
that I made reference to in Bolivar, Tenn. During a period when the 
automotive industry— this was a supplier to the automotive 
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"Mr. Badilix). What %vas the productivity rate at this particular 
plant ? 

Mr. H.ARMAX, When it began, it was horrible. At best, it would ap- 
proach something like 70 pei-cent of efficiency. 
Mr. Badillu. In terms of capacity ? 

Mr. Harmax. In terms of capacity, we were prohably operating, 
when this program began, at about 50 percent of what would have then 
been its measured capacity. That's a rather dynamic thing ; its capacity, 
curiously enough, has grown, not necessarily because of additional 
buildings or additional machinery, but liecause of the capacity of the 
people who had been involved. 

To complete the comment I was starting to make there; during the 
very period in which the automotive industry was suiTering its worst 
recession in decades, this plant grew. Production efficiency moved from 
something like 6.5 to 70 percent to 100 percent. We then had an in- 
lei-estinar problem: what do you do when there is a limited call, or 
reduced call, for what you're able to do in that plant, and people are 
completing their work in ;> hours — and they were — and making ex- 
rellent products? 

That led, in turn, to what we unfortunately referred to as an 
"idle time" i)rogram. It wasn't idle at all. School developed on the 
premises of the plant. Tliat was the darndest school yoii ever heard of 
in your life. You could study guitar, you could study French, you could 
take lessons in the arithmetic of business; so that the employees in 
that plant, for example, could read and interpret the financial state- 
ments, could rea<l and interpret the daily ojM'rating statements. That 
school, and variou-s other developments that were a ]»roduct of this 
whole process I am speaking almut. I think, represent the real develop- 
ment in that company. And it prospered during the most difficult 
times. It is growing at a very rapid rate today, as the automotive 
industry recovers. 

Mr. RiDiixo. Just one last question, because my time is expiring. 
Bo you think this would apply to offices as well as to factories? 

Mr. Harjiax. Absolutely. In fact, I believe that it must. If it doesn't, 
then the office people will hinder such progress in the factory. 

Mr. Badii-lo. All right. My time is up. Mr. Chainuan. 

Mr. MooRiiEAD. Mr. Lundine ? 

Mr. LvxDixK. Thank you. ifr. Cliairman. 

First of all. I would like to thank you for making clear what I 
have been fri'ing to say for some time: there is no way to talk about 
this whole process as effectively as by example. And you are. I would 
judge, American's finest example. 

When you decided to undertake the Bolivar project, you did that 
on your own. Is that not correct ? T mean, there was no (rovemment 
intervention in any way? 

Ml-. Harmax. That is correct. 

Mr. LrxmxE. But as I understand it. you did bring in a third party, 
an outside consultant to work with you, 

Mr. Harmax. Yes 

ifr. LrxDixE. Do you want to tell us a little bit about your con- 
sultant, how you got iiini. and what lie did for you ? 

Jlr. H vnii.'vx. Yes. I would lie happy to. 
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Actually, it was a group lieaded by Mr. Michael Maccoby, who is 
becoming ratheT famous because of a book lie has written recently 
called "The Gamesiiian." At the time, he wasn't nearly as well-known ; 
he was a good deal more easy to get my hands on. He at that time 
headed a Harvard study on work character and technology, and was 
very, very interested in this kind of nmterial. 

I encountered hiin, told him of my thinking, and lie was very 
skeptical about it; and said something to the effect that it is easy 
enough to talk that way— are you prepared to do something about it? 
And faced with that rather interesting challenge, I said I was. And 
we quickly— and by a ciirious circumstance — involved Mr. Bluestone, 
to wnom reference has been made before. He and I appeared before a 
Senate committee back in 1973, and we sat as ilr. Green and I are 
sitting together, and Mr. Bluestone was rather astonished at the things 
I had to say. And we decided to meet outside in the hall after the 
meeting; not for the conventional purpose, but to discuss the implica- 
tions of our individual testimony. 

And, as a consequence, lie, Mi'. Maccoby and I, in effect, put to- 
gether — at the beginning, Maccoby's team had two primary rules. One 
was — if you like, he provided much of the philosophic base; but very, 
very importantly, he provided a third party role at a time when dis- 
trust l)etweeii the workers and their union representatives — -that is 
between the two of them — hut distrust l)etween the workers, union, and 
management was at a high level. 

This third party provided the opportunity, the sythesizing, 
facilitating opportunity that was really quite necessary there. It is 
intei-esting that today, we are moving in complete agreement between 
union and management to the essential departure of that third party, 
because it is no longer needed. I am no longer needed. Mr. Maccoby 
per se is no longer needed. This program is really in the hands of the 
people at that factory. 

Mr. IjUxnixE, Well, you made an investment in a third party, and 
you feel like yon got a return on that investment. 

Mr, Harmax, a most remarkable return on the investment, prob- 
ably 'So. 1 ill the '"Fortune 500." 

ilr LuxDixK. Thei'c has been some comment in .ecent aiticles that 
this kind of participation is gimmicki-j'. It will work for awhile, to 
cite a recent example — that it is no longer working at General Foods 
and that a period of di.si]lusionment has set in. '\\niat's your response 
to that? 

Mr. Harjiax. I believe that danger is there if the principl e - - 

[Pause] 

[Discussion off the record,] 

Mr. LuxDiNK. Excuse us, 

Mr, Harstan, I will, 

I believe the danger is if the principles that I was alluding to earlier 
are not genei'ally applicable, I believe the danger is that if the effort 
is made either artificially — and by artificially, I refer to any number 
of things; for example, an effort to simply transplant the program 
developed in one place automatically someplace else probably won't 
work. The people are different, the culture; the inheritance is differ- 
ent. We just simply must design the program in terms of the circum- 
stances in the place in which we are operating. 
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And it also won't work, and disillusion will probably set in, if you 
set it up almost too ideally. I think it waa a rather fortunate break, 
not brightness, that persuaded us to make our first effort at our worst 
situation. We took it as it was. If you begin by building the perfect 

?lant, and hiring tlie perfect employees, and the perfect managers, 
think there is a kind of unreality about that, and there is a danger 
and the risk of that failing ultimatoly, and of disillusionment setting 
in. 

What one must do, I believe, is recognize truly the absolute impor- 
tance of that cardinal consideration that we live in a time when human 
development is the essence. And if a program is generated around the 
human material that exists in the particular place, it has an excellent 
chance of surviving. And when it really survives, its implications for 
not only that industry, but for the community in which that industrj' 
functions, are really stunning. 

Quickly, let me just suggest to you that, among other things, our 
people — who were never interested in the educational system in the 
county ill which they woi-ked — are running for the board of education 
down there. Our people, who were, really not very interested in any- 
thing except gettmg to that horrible job and getting the heck away 
from there at the end of the day. are now becoming very much more 
interested in not only education, but how that community functions 
and how the family functions. 

And so, T suggest that pi-ogi'nnis like this have a much deeper pene- 
tration into the real core of our society than they do just at the plant 
level, 

Mr. LrxtuxE. The chairman has reminded me that T didn't have 
5 minutes to question ifr. Harman and 5 minutes to question Mr. 
Green and has generously said that I could question after everybody 
else has. 

Mr. MooBiiE-VD. My concern, frankly, gentlemen, was that we might 
lose, some people with the quonmi call coming up. I want to be sure 
that those who could not return would have a chance to question the 
witnes.ses. 

Ifr.Caputo? 

Mr. Captto. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harman, when T left the room, vou were talking about meta- 
l)liysics and kind of an existential uhilosophy. When I came back to 
the room, you were talking about French and guitar. 

[Tjaughter.] 

Mr. Capi'to. T am afraid to leave again. 

ri^uphter.] 

Mr, CArrTo. The question in my mind. Mr. Green; I share your 
concern for Hie use of guarantees for a program of this kind, I am 
sympathetic with the desire to approve productivity, but it seems to 
me a guarantee program is best suited to a seasonal loan, like a manu- 
factuiing company that gets its raw material in one part of the year, 
and makes its sales at another time of the year, and has a high prob- 
ability of having the cash to repay the loan supported by the guar- 
antee. .\nd that is a suitable and sensible kind of Government guar- 
antee program. 

But we are talking almut something close to pure researeh here, or 
at Iciist fur removed finm n situation where we know with a degree of 
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certainty what the result of our investment is going to be, and have 
some assurance that there will be a repayment of cash flow somewhere 
down the line. 

Therefore, it would seem to me, however laudable the purpose here, 
it doesn't lend itself well to a guarantee program. And your Depart- 
ment has a lot of guarantee programs which are, I tliink, more sensibly 
structured, based on business operations. Do you feel that if we really 
believe in this, as I do, we ought to ante up grant money ; but in any 
event, we should not use guarantee money, because that is wrong 
under both sets of facts? 

ilr. Green. "\\'el], as I outlined in the testimony, Congressman, we 
feel that the guarantee portion of the bill is a concept that needs a 
great deal inoi* looking at. We simply don't have enough data to make 
an effecf've judgment at this point. The process is certainly new, as 
appHec' 'his aspect. Our general view, again, is that we thmk this is 
an interfere that ought to go forward, and I share some of Congress- 
man Badillo's concerns about title III. 

Secretary Marshall has made commitments to us, however, and I 
am sure to various committees of Congress, that we will use our title 
III moneys in an innovative, effective way. That does lay out new 
ground for us to explore such demonstration projects that would not 
normally be carried on by the CETA prime sponsors. This activity 
certainly is one that prime sponsors have not been able to consider. 
It is not on their list of items; but it is one that, from a national effort 
demonstration persi»cti\e, is where we woidd like to put some money ; 
as outlined in tlie testimony are willing to commit at this point $5 
million of the Secretary's discretionary fund to expand the demonstra- 
tion base — not just pure i-esearch, but actual demonstration projects. 

ilr. Capi;to, All right, I gather vou prefer grants, then, to guaran- 
tees? 

Mr. Harman. So as not to disappoint you, I will quote H, L. 
Mencken 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Habman [continuing]. Who once said that for every profoundly 
complicated problem, there is a simple answer, and it is wrong. My 
emphasis in my testimony this moraing has been on the principles 
involved that underlie this bill. I, too, sliare with Mr. Green some con- 
cern al)ont some of the mechanics of it. But it seems to me that that 
is not so important this momiiig. 

Surely, I would have some concern about guarantees for reasons I 
could explicate, if there were more time. But I want very much to 
give emphasis to the view that these are no longer, I think, reasonably 
perceived as isolated experiments. There is a growing catalog of 
successful expressions of the kind of material that Congressman Lun- 
dine and you. Mi. Capiito, and otheis here and I support. Ami I would 
Ire concerned if somehow, we were diverted from this material by the 
suggestion that yet another study be done. 

Whatei'er form the legislation, in your wisdom, does take, I would 
hope that it would pioceed on the basis that there is indeed sufficient 
evidence of the validity of the kind of approach we are talking about, 
we should get on with it, and not bury it in some additional study or 
two, I can identify for the subcommittee studies that are in process, 
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studies that have been completed. I think they make very interesting 
reading indeed. 

Mr. Caputo, Tliank you. gentlemen. 

ilr. lIooniiEAi). Mr. Vento? 

Mr. Vexto. Mr. Chairman, I looked this over. 1 have a number of 
questions for the Under Secretary of Commerce, Jlr. Harman. 

In the experience that you have had with this project in Tennessee 
with your company, was that company in kind of a growth phase 
at that particular time? I mean, I understand that productivity 
increased ; but, you know, the application of this is envisioned to cover 
ai-eas whei-e there are different types of problems. And I am inter- 
ested in the characteristics of tlie example that you have discussed. 

Mr. Harsi.\x, Jlr. Vento, I think that is a particularly perceptive 
and likely revealing question. In fact, the company has been through 
every phase you can imagine during the course of the program. When 
it began, the automotive industry was in a growth phase. This divi- 
sion of the company was not. "Wtien it began — a perfectly reasonable 
question to be asked is whether that kind of program was not truly 
a full employment progi-am; which is to say that were the people 
interested in Innnan development at tlie time because it was tough 
to get people to come to work? 

And I recall that during the peiiod. there were numbers of firms 
that were mther interested in exploring the possibilities like this, 
because it seemed like an engaging way to attract people to come to 
work when they were looking for employees, and who rapidly lost 
interest when, of course, employment had fallen. This division ran 
the entire cycle of that. It was there when employment levels were 
high. It was there when national and local employment levels were 
low. It survived veiy. very effectively through all of those permuta- 
tions because of the program. 

ilr. Vexto. .So the point is that — have you tried other methods of 
improving productivity prior to tliis. or not ? 

Mr. Hakmax, Oh, yes. We had engaged in the very traditional stuff. 
Methods engineers would go on the floor 

Mr. Vexto. We used to call them time studies, 

Mr. Harm.vx. They would do their time study work, and they would 
come back and redesign the work. There isn't the ghost of a chance in 
that plant that an engineer would begin to make that kind of effort 
today without first consulting in detail the |>eople who are doing the 
work. We have discovered that thei-e is tlie reservoir of real informa- 
tion. 

Mr. Vexto. How did you select the memlx-rs to participate in this 
unit ? You youi-self participated, Mr. Hhiestone at one i>oint. But obvi- 
ously, it has to. you know, kind of involve in a different way, at the 
gra&sroots level — how did that pi-ocess work ? 

Mr. Harmax. It actually began over something immediate and 
palpable : the roof was leaking. The place was too bloody hot. A group 
was formed called the working committee. 

Jlr. Vexto. How did you pick the members^ Is it based on the 
problem ? 

Jlr. Hakmax. AVe didn't pick them. They picked them. 

Mr. Vexto. Who are they? The people who were concerned with 
the problem? 
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Mr. Harmax. Well, I will try and answer that. 

The committee had equal representation from workers, and those 
workei-s were selected by the workers themselves. Keep in mind, now, 
that Tennessee is a right-to- work State, so that there was a union there 
and there were people who were not members of the union. But prin- 
cipally under the guidance of the union leadership, workers were 
either selected or volunteered, and we at that point said, "Fine; you 
are part of that working committee." 

Managers were selected in much the same process; that is, the man- 
agers met. There were to be five members from management super- 
vision. And out of a kind of rump meeting of their own, five people 
emerged. The representatives from the task force were there, and of 
course became members of that working committee. 

The working committee lias changed over time ; ns the core groups 
to which I referred in my testimony developed, people began to 
emerge wlio were active, vocal, interested. And there is a shifting of 
the committee. The committee is a fairly dynamic thing, in that its 
composition changes from, certainly, year to year. 

Mr. Vexto. Mr. Green, you have pointed out that the National Cen- 
ter for Productivity and Qnality of AVorking Life could absorb some 
of these responsibilities if it had the resources, yon know. Wliat is the 
history of that? How long has it been in existence? And I know you 
have pointed out they Iia\'e done some research work. Do you feel 
tliat they ought to be doing it, or that model, if it is successful, ought 
to be applied? 

Mr. Greex. Congressman, I addressed my remarks to the National 
Center for Productivity and Quality of Working Life, the advisory 
body. I didn't address them to the financing. Bill Hewitt, who is from 
my staff 

Mr. Hewitt. It came into being 

Mr. MooBHEAD. I think it would be appropriate, Mr, Hewitt, if you 
would state your name and position for the reconl. 

Mr. Hewitt. AVilliam B. Hewitt, Administrator for Policy Evalua- 
tion and Research of the Employment and Training Division. 

That was developed following the enactment in 1975 of the statute 
— the exact title of which I don t recall at the moment. 

Mr. Vexto, Fine, 

Mr. Hewitt. Productivity and Quality of Working Life^ — ^and set 
np the Center for Productivity. 

Mr. Vexto. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MooRHE.\D, Mr, Barnard? 

Mr. Barxard. I will be very brief. 

Mr. Harman, is this more of a philosophy or a technique? 

Mr. Harman. It is a philosophically based technique, Mr. Barnard. 
[Laughter.] 

Ml'. Barxard, You are going to make a fine Secretary. [Laughter.] 
Is this not a practice that good business Jiianagers have been doing 
on a regular basis already ? 

Mr. Harmax. Yes. I would say that we are looking at a relatively 
recent development, and relatively recent perceptions. The people 
who have managed good businesses are beginning to get very excited 
about the possibilities of the kind of material we're talking about 
today. 
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Mr. Barxard. I'm sure vou have read Dr. Schumacher's book, 
"Small Is Beautiful," right* 

Mr. Habmax. Absolutely. 

Mr. Barxard. Do you think this is more adaptable to small busi- 
nesses such as yours than it is to General Motors? 

Mr. Harmax. I think it is more readily adaptable. But I think it 
is interesting that next month, a major colloquium is being held in 
some city in the Midwest on the very question that we're talking 
about. And the two principle case studies that are going to be pre- 
sented for the attendees there are, one, the General Motors story; and 
two, the Hamian International stoiy. 

Mr. Barxard. Who is sponsoring that meeting? 

Mr. Harmax. I think either the Center — likely the Center for Pro- 
ductivity and Quality of Working Life. 

Mr. Barxard, That is a governmental body, is it not? 

Mr. Habmax. Yes, 

Mr. Greex, I might point out. Congressman, that we have some 
monej-s in tliat through our title HI program : the Work in America 
Institute; the Xational Center for Productivity and Quality of Work- 
ing Life is sponsoring that seminar, 

Mr. Bakx.vrd. Do you find this is an area where the Federal Govern- 
ment needs to get further involved ? Do you think that the U.S. Cham- 
Iier of Commerce, the Xational Association of Manufacturers, the 
AFL-CIO and other organizations could promote this technique as 
well as the Federal Government? 

Mr, Habmax. Xo, I don't think they could promote it as well as 
the Federal Government. Thei-e is one Federal Government. When it 
sanctions, in whatever terms it chooses to do so, and dignifies this 
kind of a pi-ocess through some kind of legislation or other, in my 
judgment, it tends to coalesce the many interests that csist in a rather 
diffuse way. And it does indeed do that very important thing : it legit- 
imizes, it sanctifies the process. I don't know anybody else who can 
do it as well, 

Mr, Barnard. Do you think the Federal Government can presently 
afford to fund this activity? 

Mr, Harmax, In the first place, the kinds of fimds required I think 
need to be — and here I am in agreement with Mr, Green — rather 
carefully explored. But I would say that, althonirh I do not think 
those funds need to be enormous, I would argue that wo can't afford 
not to I>e doing it. 

Sir. Barxard. The purpose of this bill has my total support. How- 
ever, if business and labor could accomplish the objectives of this 
legislation without Government intervention. I would be pleased. Tax- 
payers could bo saved this output of revenues while at the same time 
productivity rould improve. 

I would like to see the jwndulum start swinging back toward 
less Government involvement in our lives— but if the only means to 
upgrading productivity is via this bill, it has my support. 

Mr, Mooriiead, Mr. Watkinst 

Mr. Watkixb. Secretary Harman. I was veri- intrigued and very 
enthusiastic about this bill, and also about your attitude. I would 
like to ask the question, do you think we could take the same approach 
to Government and make the Government work l)ottor? 
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Mr. Harman. Yes. That is a rather grand response, I am afraid, 
but I did say earlier, in response to another question — wliich was 
aimed at how Departments of Grovcmment might participate in a 
program like this — it would be a pretty good thing if we began to 
apply those principles within the departments. 

Now, at Commerce, we are really quite determined to do that. I 
could think of no institution that would not benefit from such an 
approach. 

Mr. Watkinb. I like to feel that you can't imdercstimate the strong 
person with a strong motive and strong dedication. In some way we 
have got to reinstill this spirit in private industry and in Government, 

I know yon are going to have some tremendous tools to work with in 
the Department of Commerce. I state that because I served at one 
time as executive secretary of an economic development district and 
wrote a lot of the papers that probably gave birth to the EPA Act. 

But I think what we are talking about nere is a person being dedi- 
cated and motivated and willing to give a little bit extra. I think that 
is something that is going to be a tremendous challenge. 

I am very impressed with your delivery today, and I am very 
enthu=ed about your being in a position in Government. I hope you 
will not lose that enthusiasm and dedication. 

Mr, Harman, your testimony gives me a great deal of hope that 
we are going to get those things pulled together and that you are 
(Toing to enthuse some people to go in that direction. This is something 
I hope you will work at, because you have got the tremendous tools 
in that Department to really work with, and I hope that you will 
bring life back to the Department again. 

Mr. Harman. Well, Mr. Watkins, I thank you very much for that. 
I think if I face any risk at all, it is less that I will lose my enthusiasm 
and more that I may lose my job. [Laughter.] I have some fear that 
I may. in fact, leave as I arrive, and that is, fired with enthusiasm. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Watkins. I would like to make one other comment. 

I am deeply appreciative of both the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Commerce. With both of you working together in 
coo(>eration to ignite something like this, I think it will be a tremen- 
dous factor in private industry. Also I think this program merits 
looking into, to make it work within this Government. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Tlie Chair would announce that apparently on the 
floor we are considering House Resolution 393, a funding resolution. 
Apparently, we havent had the original quorum call or vote usual, but 
we may get it at any time. So I would like to recoenize any members 
who will not be able to return if we do get a vote at this time. Any mem- 
bers — I am assuming that Mr. Lundine and I will come back if we are 
called away. 

Mr. Caputo. Mr, Chairman ? 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Yes, Mr. Caputo. 

Mr. Caputo. I had one question I didn't ask because my time had 
expired. And that is a fear that the quickest and surest way to improve 
productivity is to add capital, esnecially if you define productivity as 
output per man hour, you know. Tlie more caoital you throw into the 
proces.s, the more output per man hour you have. At a time of high 
unemployment, that is a sort of problematic remedy. 
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Do you think that the drive for productivity per se, as a separate 
objective, is going to lead to substitution of more capital for labor? 

Did that chai-acterize your experience ? 

Mr. Harman, I do have such a concern. It does not characterize my 
experience. 

Is that an adequate answer to your question, Mr, Caputo? 

Mr, Capcto. Sure. 

■\Vhat are the guards, if we were to guarantee large investments in 
productivity improvement, which seems to be consistent with the 
statute as it is written in this bill ? There is nothing in here that would 
protect against doing exactly what the bill says, and that is improve 
productivity. And the clearest way to do that would be to have ma- 
chines do what men and women now do. 

Do you think we need some safeguards of that kind ? 

It is in the best interests of labor and management to do that to some 
degree, but it is not a full employment policy. 

Mr. Harman. Yes. I think that the matter of capital additions is the 
problem of the private sector. And I believe that programs of this sort 
should absolutely avoid basing themselves on making available sub- 
stantial funds that would go into machinery. That is not at all what I 
visualize as the affirmative aspect of this kind of thinking or the affirm- 
ative aspect of the material that underlies 

Mr. Caputo. But don"t you think this bill heads us off in that direc- 
tion, guaranteeing investments by small businesses for the purpose of 
improving productivity ? 

Mr. Harm.\x, If the bill mo\es in the direction of guaranteeing in- 
vestments, guaranteeing borrowing for the purchase of new machinery, 
I would not agree with it. 

Mr, Caputo. It is not that narrow, 

Mr. Hakman. I would agree with you that it would move in the 
direction contrary to that which I feel it ought to be going. It is much 
moi'e the motivation of management to begni to understand the needs 
of people who work in those plants and the enormous resource they 
lepresent for the development of those companies as hmuan beings that 
stimulates my interest and my enthusiasm. 

Mr. Caputo. All right. I tl'iink I overstated my case. The bill does 
permit those kinds of investments too, so I didn't mean to exaggerate 
my point. 

Tnank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Mr. Badillo has graciously, though entitled to recog- 
nition — has said that I could recognize Jlr. Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins. Before 1 came to Coiigiess. I was in business. I am 
very interested in the productivity phase of business and the deep in- 
volvement of employees in management decisions. 

AVere the employees also invohed with compensation and working 
with stock? 

Mr. Harmax. Yes. 

Mr. Watkins. So the employees felt like whenevei' productivity and 
stock improved, their investments improved and with the management 
still havmg 

Mr. Habsi.vn. Yes. We did have, actually, two programs goine. And 
I would simply caution that liecause these programs were used by us 
nnd seemed to have a salutory effect, that they ni-e not necessarily the 
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devices that ought to be used, I am concerned always about prescriptive 
attitudes about this soil of thing. 

But, having offeret! that ca\eat in inti'oduction, let me simply 
respond directly to your question. 

Our company was one of the first that introduced an ESOP, an em- 
ployee stock ownei'ship plan, really a trust. \nd the way in wliich it 
worked was that a trust was set up which purchased — which borrowed 
money and purchased stock in the company. It is a New York Stock 
Exchange traded company. The stock owned by that trust became 
available to all of the employees except for officers of the company, who 
were excluded from the plan, and with participation based as a ratio of 
the employee's compensation to the total compensation in the company, 
with a ceiling of $20,000, as I remember. So it was a plan obviously 
designed to help most those people with the lowest income. 

Something in excess of 10 percent of that company's public equity 
is now owned by that trust, which means that it is either owned by the 
employees or will be over a period of time, because there is a 5-year 
vesting period. It will be owned over time by the employees of the 
company. 

Mr. Watkinb. What percent of your employees participated in that 
stock? 

Mr. Hahman, With the exceptions that I indicated, 100 percent. 

Mr. Watkins. I think that gives them a feeling that they are part of 
the lifeblood of that company also. Whatever the productivity in- 
crease, it will also benetit them. 

Mr. Harhan. I think it does, although again I point out that it is not 
the only way in which that can happen. 

One of the interesting byproducts of it, however, is that they become 
stockholders. As a consequence, they receive quarterly anil annual 
reports, and they even receive the proxy material. And, as Mr. Badillo 
would be quick topoint out, there is an awful lot of information in that 
proxy material. Everybody in that company used to know how much 
money I was paid eveiy year, 

Mr. Watkins. May I ask for a copy of some of your activities, espe- 
cially the ESOP. as you call it ? 

I would like to talk to some of the business and industrial people 
concerning this program. I think it is something that would be very 
beneficial to look into for people in our area. 

Mr. Harman. Mr. Watkins. I will be happy to send you a package 
of material, 

Mr. Watkixb. Thank you. 

That is all. 

Mr. Moorhead. Mr. Badillo ? 

Mr, Badillo. How much money is there in the discretionary fund of 
the Secretary? 

Is there any amount uncommitted as yet ? 

Mr, Green. The major portion of it is mortgaged. We expect it to be 
around $60 million this year. 

Mr. Badillo. How much do you tliink you could do with $o million, 
which you said is the amount which 

Mr. Greex. $5 milhon would support a substantial increase of pro- 
gram activity in this area. Presently, our funds on projects of this type 
are less than $1 million. 
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Mr. Hewitt. On this kind of project, yes. 

Mr. Badillo. Well, not knowing how much it costs, what would you 
say $5 million would enable the Department to do in its first yeart 

Mr. Harbiax. Well, it really depends, you know, on what we are 
speaking about. If we are talking about funding the development of 
programs, talking about making experienced teams available and 
counseling teams available, $5 million could be useful. If you are talk- 
ing beyond that with resjiect to the financing of broader scale activities, 
schooling, training activities, the participation through one financing 
effort or another, and the underlying costs of the development of pro- 
grams of this sort, $5 million is simply not going to do it. 

Mr. Badillo. Isn't that what we are talking about? 

We're talking about the larger scale activities. 

Mr. Harman. I think so. 

Mr. Badillo. What would you think would be reasonably required 
if we are going to do a thorough job, an adequate job? 

Mr. Harman. I think it is premature, Mr. Badillo, for me to offer 
you an estimate at this moment. Certninly some multiple of $5 million. 

Mr. Badillo. Do you think that we could persuade some local gov- 
ernments to allow tnis kind of expei-iment in areas such as gar&tge 
collection, police, or some other- public service functions? 

Mr. Haeman. Yes. 

Mr. Badiixo. Have you talked to anyone about that, either of you? 

Mr. Harman. Mr. Green ? 

Mr. Cjkeex. Yes. Just before coming here I participated in a briefing 
with the Center for Productivity and the Quality of AVorking Life, 
Tliere is a project ongoing with the city of San Diego that involves 
private foundation money as well as participation of the public em- 
ployees union, the city government, on a whole series of work changes. 

Mr. Badillo. What kind of 

Mr. Greex. Well, they are looking at a series of municipal job funt- 
tions, I could fui-nish for the subcommittee and would have it for- 
warded here details on that. But there are a number of areas that are 
involved. Somewhere in the Midwest, I think it's Minneapolis, with 
the teachers union, they are looking at different approaches to the 
problems of education. I would be happy to furnish for you specifics 
on that and the projects that they have. But they are involved in 
multiple financing from a numlier of sources, foundations as well as 
corporations participating, et cetera. 

Mr. Harmax. I am aware of a pwgram that is going on right here 
in the Post Office Department, which strikes me as a pretty interesting 
place. 

Mr. Badiux). AVell. there is nothing in this bill that prevents mul- 
tiple financing, is there? 

Mr. Greex, Xo. 

Mr. Badilui. Thank vou. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MoomiEAD. Mr. fjuiKline^>rr. A'ento? 

Mr. Vexto. Mr. Chairman. I did have a few questions. 

Mr. LuxDixE, Go ahead. 

Mr. Vexto. I won't be coming back. 

One of the questions that I had is that you talk about replication as 
being doubtful in terms of some of these projects. Despite the success, 
you Kay that replication is doubtful. 
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Why is that ? Because of innate characteristics, or what ? 

Mr. Greex. Well, I didn't want to leave that impression that I said 
replication was doubtful. It was within the scale and the time frame 
with which we do the replication. 

My job before I came into the Department as Assistant Secretary 
was to participate in a demonstration project attempting to improve 
job opportunities for blacks and other nonwhite youth in the appren- 
ticeship program. That began on a demonstration basis, and from 
that it grew into a national program, 

I think that we need to examine the base information and limited 
examples that are, and would be, available to determine what items 
would be transferable to a national scale program. That is really 
what I am advocating. 

Mr. Vekto. I think that that is a good point, because, you know, 
if this bill provides $40 million and there is no transferability between, 
you know, these systems or the way it is used, then it means that we 
ultimately could be depended upon to fund, you know, all of them. 
So I think that is why we call in experts. I think there has to be some 
replication possible, myself. I think that our emphasis should be to 
identify those that offer the greatest cost-benefit for the dollars that 
we spend. 

The other aspect dealt with, yoii know, we are talking about focusing 
on, in this case, the example that Mr. Hannan gave, an automobile 
plant. I guess the scale of that was large enough to justify the type of 
investment, obviously, that you made. But some of the examples that 
you've had — you used, for example, the State of Maryland has a pro- 
gram ; I believe the State of Xew York, Jamestown, the entire com- 
munity was involved. 

And when I looked at it, is that the proper focus that we have ? You 
know, Mr. Hannan, in that sense yours did not apply to the entire 
community, did it? 

Mr. Harman. It didnt begin that way. The entii-e community has 
kind of moved toward it as a consequence of what has happened. 
Those people who work in that plant live in that community. There is 
simply no way that a program of that kind, once it gathers momen- 
tum, can be contained by the walls of the plant. It breaks right through 
into the comnnmity. 

Mr. Vexto. Well, I imderstand that. But I think that many of the 
others, many programs start with the entii-e community and all the 
different problems, points of emphasis, and so forth and so on. Mr. 
Lundine's efforts in Jamestown went in that direction. 

The other aspect that I think has to be examined carefully is, where 
for instance, the decisions and the problems that relate to the contract, 
if thei-e is a contract. And that goes Imf h ways in terms of business con- 
Iracts, labor contracts, and where they relate to regulations or other 
ty(>es of problems that develop. 

How often did that occur, and actually start changes flowing, or 
ilidil! 

Mr. Harm.w. I do hope T am going to be responsive to your question. 

One of the things you can simply depend on is that a professional 
labor union is going to guard jealously its role in the collective bar- 
gaining process — and, indeed, it should. There were circumstances 
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where we were looking at gray areas: Is this part of the collective 
bargaining process? ^\as it part of this new thrust! 

Any time thei-e was uncertainty as to wliere it beloneed, we were 
happy to say, "Let it l>e in tlie bargaining; let it be in Qie collective 
bargaining process." But if the Cliair will permit. I would like to just 
extend my answer to that for anotlier minute or two. 

Mr. Lundine [presiding]. Sure. 

Mr. H.\R5iAN-. I made a comment in my testimony to the eflfect that 
we Iiad renegotiated an expiring contract some 3 months or 4 months 
before ii expired. Tliat would have been impossible in the days prior 
to the real growtli and development of this program. And I don't think 
I can say anything more important at this session than what I am 
iibout to say: TJiat program generated through the years a spirit of 
genuine trust between the management and the union. Had we 4 years 
ago approached the union and suggested early negotiation, they 
would have told us "Forget it : not a chance." 

I am certain there iiave been many studies conducted by Government 
and other parties dealing with the cost and waste that has been gen- 
erated as a consequence of negotiating situations that ended in strike. 
1 am unaware of any study that has ever Iieen conducted bv anybody 
about the costs generated by negotiation situations that did not end 
in strike. 

And yet you nuist l>e aware of the remarkable kind of charade that 
is fref|Uently ])racticed: the terrible sense of tension that jrenerates in- 
side ft factory: the distraction of the workers from their work; the 
rumoi's al«>ut how tlie negotiation is going: ultimately, in many in- 
dustries the retjuirements to bnild an inventor}- to satisfy the needs 
of the customers in the e^ent that a strike takes place: and I coidd go 
on at some length developing this. And then finally, perhaps 3 or 4 
days after the contract has expii-ed. these d<^-tired i»eople come to a 
i-onclusion. 

All that time, that inventory- built on overtime and that terrible 
rost because the plant is ripped with eonceni about how the negotiation 
is going: now you have got the inventor\-. what do you do with itt 
.Vow lavofls. 

Multiply the kind of example I have just offered, which is much 
more familiar than the example of a situation that terminates in a 
strike and walkout. Multiply that by the thousands of such situations 
that take place in this country every year and calculate — if I may use 
that kind of formnlation^the incalculable costs, the waste that is in- 
volved, and consider that against the cost of development of a pro- 
gram that would generate a new set of oix-rating relationships be- 
tween labor and management. 

The underlying material in tliis bill is the stuff that speaks to that 
possibility. 

Mr. Vexto. You are talking about something that can impact on 
that process, not necessarily replace it ( 

Mr. HARMAy. Oh. absolutely. I am savinir that pnx-oss is right and 
good and healthy and can be healthier. One d<ies not have to go through 
the kind of mad scenario that we exercise ourselves over everi- 3 or 4 
years, or 2 years, in this country, time and time again. 

And that doesn't in any sense diminish the critical role of the 
negotiating party. 
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Mr. Vento. Thank you. I have to leave. 

Mr. LuNDiNE, I know you do, and so do I. 

Before you leave, I just want to make one comment, that I whole- 
heartedly want to agree with the comments made in Under Secretary 
Harman s testimony, to the extent that what I understand is being 
proposed here is not one model which would be uniformly applied in 
every siutation. And I — frankly, every time I hear the word "replica- 
bility," it's like the chalk on the blackboard to me, because I hope that 
nobody leaves witli the idea that anybody is advocating anything 
other than local initiatives, perhaps based on common principles. 

Would you like to comment on that* 

Mr. Haemaj,-. Yes. I liked it. 

Mr. Ldndixe. I'm going to have to recess, and Mr. Moorhead will 
be back — that's why we split this up — ^just for a few more minutes, a 
few more questions, if you will indulge us. He should be back momen- 
tarily, and lie will start as soon as he returns. 

The subcommittee will be in recess. 

[Brief recess.] 

Mr. Moorhead [presiding]. In the interest of expediting thin^, we 
are resuming the liearings. Mr. Lundine will be back to ask additional 
questions. 

I have a few questions to ask both of you. 

The first, for you, Mr. Harman, Is the reduction of EDA technical 
assistance funds seriously hampering efforts of that agency to breathe 
life into the overall productivity and quality of working life? 

Is the Department of Commerce reconsidering that decision? And, 
if not, what is the future contemplated by the Department for this 
technical assistance program? 

Mr, Harman. Well, that technical assistance program is a very im- 
portant function in the Department, The Department has requested 
the restoration of the reduction. And, though it is not my place to 
determine whether that restoration will occur, I am certainly nopef ul 
that it will. 

Mr. Moorhead. Does Labor have any funds to supplement and work 
with Commerce in this area ? 

Mr, Green, Well, as we mentioned, Mr. Chairman, funds from the 
Secretary's discretionary funds would be available for this kind of 
activity. 

Mr. MooRHJi^D. Do you kjiow whether or not the Secretary has any 
plans to use that discretionarv fund in this area? 

Mr. Greex Yes, as I outlined in the testimony, we are ready to 
commit up to the amount of $5 million to proceed beyond our ongoing 
research programs in this area, into demonstration activity. 

Mr, Moorhead. Let's turn specifically to the bill before us. 

Are the financial incentives in H,E. 2596 appropriate to the purpose 
of the legislation? 

And. if not, what are your suggestions? 

Mr. Harman. Mr. Moorhead, I would really prefer not to, if I may, 
deal with the specifics of that legislation. An(i I would simply observe 
that I would hope that whatever legislation, in the wisdom of the 
Congress, emerges will not be cast in terms of incentives; that is, it 
would not be cast in terms that provide money as incentives to do this, 
but that the funds will lie raoi-e structural in purpose. 
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I think that the incentive to move in this direction has to come from 
an understanding of the possibilities and of its opportunities, and I 
would hope that in no way would funds be used for either the purpose 
of purchasing that interest or in any way that might be perceived as 
such. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Do you have any comment ? 

Mr. Green, No, I have no comment. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. It seems to me that one of the jobs that we have is, 
quite frankly, what I call a sellin^g job to convince both management 
and labor that increased productivity enhances the opportunity, the 
financial reward, of both business and labor. 

Would you two gentlemen agree with me on that? 

Mr. Green. I would concur with that wholeheartedly. I feel that 
one of the ways to sell these ideas is to be able to ctsne back with more 
examples, obviously, to convince the parties that this is a viable process 
to proceed on. 

Mr. MooRiiEAD. Yes. 

Now, it seems that much has been accomplished abroad regarding 
productivity and Government policy to promote productivity. And 
we haven't done that as much, with a few notable exceptions, in the 
United States. 

In your judgment, both of you, what are the major restraints in the 
United States that would keep us from following the example of some 
of our friends abroad ! 

Mr. Harman. Well, I did not respond to your previous question, 
Mr. Chairman. I would like to, 

I know this is not likelj' to be the most popular observation, but 
programs that sell productivity run into all kinds of trouble. Programs 
that sell humanness as a disguise for productivity run into all kinds 
of trouble. Programs that generate real, mutual trust on the part of 
labor and management eventually produce rather remarkable conse- 
quences, which is a by-product, it is my own conviction, result in in- 
creased productivity. 

I have found very little in what Mr. Green has said today that I 
disagree with. But 1 do think he and I have a modest disagreement 
on one subject. I think there is good evidence, substantial evidence, and 
substantial stud^ of the evidence already available to us to demon- 
strate or to indicate, rather, that this material, this approach, this 
process works. 

And, therefore, although I would be happy to participate in any 
way in the stimulation of additional such projects, I would be a little 
uncomfortable if we found ourselves moving rather to doing another 
study. But what I am emphasizing is that I think the time is ripe to 
move to the stimulation of additional programs, as opposed to moving 
toward a study of what has been done. That work is well before us. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Mr. Harman, are you now in a position to express 
the support of the Department of Commerce in favor, let us say, of 
the objectives of this legislation? 

Mr. Harman. Indeed I am and have always been. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. So you now are testifying that the Department of 
Commerce supports at least the objectives — I am not asking you about 
the details of the legislation ; we will have to work that out in markup. 
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Mr. Harman. Its purposes, its spirit, its basic objectives, we very 
eagerly support. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Let me suspend off the record for a second. 

[Discussion off the record.] 

Mr, MooRHEAD. I will yield the Chair to you, Mr. Lundine, because 
I have to go. 

I want to express my appreciation of the witnesses. 

I don't think he is going to keep you very much longer. 

Mr. LcNDiNE. You may be sure that I cannot. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that a letter from the 
United States Conference of Mayors be entered into the record of these 
hearings. 

Mr, MooREHEAD. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The letter referred to may be found at the end of the proceeding 
of this day.] 

Mr. Lundine [presiding]. Mr. Green, let me ask are you suggesting 
that a lot of evaluation of the fundamental concept of labor-manage- 
ment cooperation needs to be done and that studies need to be conducted 
extensively, or are you suggesting that action research needs to be 
done ? In other words 

Mr. Greex. I view it in its applied sense not detached research, 
obviously. The Secretary's concern was that we look at more actual 
examples that we were willing to help finance, and these would be, as 
we characterized it, demonstration projects in that sense. We would 
certainly expand the range of such projects to look to other localities, 
to experiment with variations to determine what are the transfer- 
ability and the applicable items. They go from item to item depending 
upon size, characteristics, and so forth, and the impact of various 
labor-management agreements, types of bargaining agreements, char- 
acteristics of those agents representing the workers. 

Mr, Lundine. And once we have demonstrated, you would agree that 
there is necessity to develop and to encourage the development of these 
principles or concepts? 

Mr, Green. Clearly ; as I attempted to outline in my comments, we 
in the Labor Deparment are in favor of the principles. I believe it 
is something we should support. But I put my words into the context 
where we saw ourselves proceeding forward at the immediate time. 

Mr. Lundine. And from your background, I think I know the 
answer, but you certainly recognize the need for different local initia- 
tives in different places? 

Mr. Green. Undoubtedly, 

Mr. Lundine. I want to make a comment. 

You made the point that there should be some time limitation on 
projects. I couldn't agree more. There has to come a time, if the 
Federal Government is involved financially, when the project becomes 
self-sustaining. I wonder if you wouldn't agree with my conclusion, 
however, that it is not at all certain when that time is. 

In other words, you are not suggesting that a 2-ye8r funding 
limitation will be placed on projects, but you are just advising that 
we must be cognizant that there is a time when they have to stand on 
their own. 

Mr. Green. That is correct. 
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Mr. Ltjndine. I would like to ask you — it will only take another 
couple of minutes — about your comments on the Council. 

I realize that we have a lot of advisory bodies and I am sjnnpathetic 
to President Carter's attitudes about that. But how can we tell people 
that they ought to have a participatory kind of experience at the local 
level if we are not willing to listen to the advice and counsel of 
people involved in this kind of an initiative? 

Mr, Green. I think the principle is, obviously, one that we have 
to have throughout all facets of our life in America. It is a point 
that we have m this Government an abundance of advisory bodies. As 
you know, as I mentioned in the testimony, the President has spoken 
on this. 

Obviously, if the intent of the subcommittee and of the House is 
to go forward with tliat, we and the administration will carry it out. 
But I simply put that forward as the administration's concern on 
advisory bodies in general. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. I would rather submit in writing to you a couple of 
questions about your discretionary suggestion of using CETA funds 
so that we don't have to go into that today. 

Finally, I would like to ask you, because of your tremendously 
impressive experience, about the employment security part of the 
demonstration section of this bill. This section has not received 
the attention today that it will when we have other testimony ad- 
dressed specifically to this aspect. 

Is it your judgment that even though income is secure, people are 
really distressed when they are out of work ? 

In other words, even if a person were to get nearly 100 percent of 
his wages in unemployment compensation, isn't it your position that 
[leople really are askinp: for the opportunity to have a quality working 
existence? 

Mr, Green, It is our e.xperience that that is true, yes. And in ad- 
ilition to that, my personal experience is that I have found the over- 
whelming majority of individuals would much rather be involved in 
work than receiving income, almost to any degree. I mean, it is the self- 
satisfaction, the individual's feeling of belonging, of participating is 
what I think we all strive for in this system. 

Mr. LnNDiNF.. So if we can find a way whereby the Federal Govern- 
ment would be investing in getting people back to work in a quality 
\Torking life situation, that would be an objective we would share in 
common. 

Mr. Gbeex. I support that. 

("Pause.] 

Mr. LuNmNE. I have no further questions. 

I want to thank you gentlemen very much. The spirit of coopera- 
tion between your Departments here today has been outstanding, as 
bus been the quality of your testimony, 

Tliank you. 

fThe letter from the United States Conference of Mayors, referred 
to by Chairman Moorhead, along with an attached statement of the 
«>nfereure in support of H.R. 2596, follows ;] 
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Ukited States Confebeticb or Matobs, 

Wathington, D. C, March SO, isn. 
Hon. WiuJAM S. MooBHEAP, 

Chairman, jSubcommilfcc on Economic StahiUzation, Committee on Bankinff, 

Finance and Urban Affairs, V.8. Hou»e of Representatives, Washington, 

B.C. 

Deab Chairman Moobhead : Please find nttaclied a statement by tlie United 

States Conference of Mayors in support of H.R. 2596, Tbe Human Resources 

Development Act of 1977. 

The Conference of Mayors is e\tremely interested in this bill because of its 
potential Impact on public sector employees and urban economic development 
progress. Experiments such as those outlined in H.R. 2596 have been successfully 
conducted In many cities in both the public sector and in economic development. 
We have followed these activities witli great interest and have received numer- 
ous inquiries regarding the programs in Jamestown and other communities. Given 
the expressions of interest we have received, the Conference of Mayors has Itself 
begun work on a project to demonstrate a human resources approach to economic 
development in n number oC test cities. These demonstrations will be geared 
toward latter cities and aimed at raising the productivity levels of urban work- 
ers in order to improve their ability to compete for private capital investment. 

My own city of Newark is about to embarlc on an extremely innovative pro- 
gram to apply quality of work principles to the organization of a new business 
venture In the word processing field. This project and others like it are needed 
to folly explore the potential of these concepts In neighborhood development 
and industrial retention. It la my hope that H.R. 2596 will provide the resources 
for such exptiriments and raise the priority of human capital development In 
national as well as urban economic programs. 
Thank you for the opportunity^ to have this statement entered into the record. 
Sincerely, 

Kenneth A, Gibson, 

President. 

■Statement c 

The United States Conference of Mayors wishes to express its support for the 
Human Resources Development Act of 1977, H.R. 2596. The support of the 
Conference of Mayors for this bill rests upon two critical factors. The first and 
most obvious is the opportunity that would he made available under Section 3 
for units of local government to undertake innovative projects aimed at im- 
proving the productivity, quality of working life and job security of public 
employees through labor-management cooperation. 

The needs in city government for Improved productivity are enormous if high 
levels of municipal services and Improved wages and working conditions for 
public employees are to be sustained by a reasonable level of local taxation. 
Experimentation with new forms of management and organization hold tre- 
mendous potential for Increasing the capacity of city governments to adapt to 
the changing urban environment and the Increasing variety of services cities 
are being called upon to i>erfoim. More efficient city services that can be pro- 
vided through a dynamic relationship t>etween labor and management is a critl' 
cal objective which the Human Resources Development Act of 1977 can help to 
accomplish. I^eae kinds of efforts are now belag undertaken In such diverse 
cities as Milwaukee. Cincinnati, Columbus and Springfield, Ohio and New 
York City. 

The second factor which underlies Conference of Mayors support for this bill 
is the opportunity for local governments and private sector labor and manage- 
ment groups to embark on a cooperative human resources development approach 
to urban economic development. As Congressman Lundine has so dramatically 
demonstrated during his tenure as Mayor of Jamestovm, the potential benefits 
of this emerging Held of endeavor for urban areas are substantial. The U.S. 
Conference of Mayors has followed the progress in Jamestown carefully and 
has received numerous inquiries from cities regarding then-Mayor Lundine^ 
Initiatives. In his role as Mayor, Congressman Lnndlne and the consultants 
from Jamestown participated in a number of U.S. Conference of Mayors meet- 
ings and activities designed to make cities more aware of the htnnan resources 
approach to development activities. It Is hoped that H.R. 2S96 will go a long 
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way toward enabling local governments in large as well as small cities to 
further experiment in adapting tliis approach to their urban economic devel<4)- 
ment needs. Some of the areas wliere this potential exists lie in improving the 
labor-management climate in cities, redesigning worlc and supervision patterns 
to increase the employ al>ll)ty and productivity of unemployed city residents, 
strengthening neighborhood development programs and community organiza- 
tion processes and offering a potential vehicle tor greater labor and manage- 
ment participation in planning and implementing ur^n development programs- 

Tbe results of incorporating a latwT-management approach to economic de- 
velopment in Jamestown have been extremely promising. Unemployment was 
reduced from 10.2% in 1972 to a point today where the possibility oC labor short- 
ages in certain skills are foreseen. A major new employer, Cummins Engine, has 
been attracted into the City and several existing employers who bad planned 
to move or expand elsewhere have decided to stay and invest in the City. The 
strong focus of the labor-management approach on Job retention has also been 
successfully demonstrated in Muskegon, Michigan where the Sealed Power Cor- 
poration had planned to close Its plant which employed over lAOO workers. Not 
only was the plant saved through a cooperative community -wide labor-manage- 
ment process, but Sealed Power decided to make a $5 million modernization In- 
vestment and is now closing a plant in Belgium and moving many of its opera- 
tions back to Muskegon. It is also constructing an office building along the Mus- 
kegon lake-front. The City of BufFalo is also undertaking a laooT-managemeuF 
program and committees have been operating in communities such as EvansviUe 
and South Bend, Indiana, Pittsburgh, Youngetown, Ohio, Lock Haven, Penn- 
sylvania and others. A community organization and labor-management program 
in Lock Haven succeeded in saving that town's only major employer, Piper Air- 
craft and thus prevented an economic catastrophe. 

The City of Newark, New Jersey is also about to undertake a ground-breaking 
project to organize a nelgbtwrhood business venture aimed at retaining clerical 
employment in the City. Using the principles of community organization and par- 
ticipatory management structures demonstrated in Jamestown, a word proces- 
sing business will be developed. The premise for this business is to combine 
highly sophisticated word processing technology witli a quality of work life 
approach In order to raise the productivity levels of local neighborhood residents. 
The business will operate similarly to a computer time-sharing system and 
serve tue major insurance industry in the city. By using these techniques to 
raise productivity levels It Is anticipated that the new enterprise will be able to 
successfully compete for clerical woiic and stem the outflow of Jobs to suburban 
areas. Similar experiments In combining beliavioral science with advanced and 
intermediate technologies could raise productivity levels of unemployed city 
residents in other industries as well and serve as the nucleus for bringing Jobs 
back in city neighborhoods. These initiatives hove sparked signiflcant interest 
in cities across the country and the Conference of Mayors Is certain that many 
more such experiments will be undertaken as a result of H.H. 2596, Interest 
In this field has reached the stage that the U.S. Conference of Mayors, in co- 
operation with the University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, is planning a demonstration project to further adapt Uie Inno- 
vative process begun in Jamestown to other communities. While in the forma- 
tive stages this project wilt be geared to helping larger cities apply the princi- 
ples of labor-management cooperation and community participation to their 
neighbourhood development and to revitalizing their aging industrial sectors. 
The Conference of Mayors will also be co-sponsoring a meeting with the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service in Los Angeles this summer. The subject 
of the meeting will be Economic Development through labor-managemrait co- 
operation. 

A further feature of H.R. 2S96 which holds tremendous opportunity for local 
governments as employers and urban economic development In general falls 
witbfn tbe sections related to demonstration projects aimed at promoting Job 
stability during periods of economic downturn. Allowing employees who would 
othem-ise be laid off and collecting unemployment compensation to maintain 
their labor force attachment by working on projects involving improved design 
of the work place or by receiving skill upgrading would enable transfer pay- 
ments to he converted directly Into investments In human and physical capital. 
Since older urban areas tend to have the greatest propensity toward public 
sector lay-offs and contain industrial facilities that are often marginal and are 
therefore roost prone to workforce reductions, tbe ability to channel unemploy- 
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ment benefits into constructive capital improvements would nUer an automatic 
mechanism for targeting potential inveatment resources to tliose areas in greatest 
tieed. These considerations come on top of the more obvious benefits of higher pro- 
ductivity, improved labor-management relations and greater personal wellbeing 
of workers who would be secured in their jobs during periods of recession. 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors welcomes the imagination and twld innovation 
contained in the Human Resources Act oC 1977 and urges its passage by the 
Congress. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :05 p.m., the subcommittee was recessed.] 
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THE HUMAN RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1977 



TtTESDAT, Af BH. jt, 1977 

House op Kepresentatives, 
subcommritee on economic stabilization 

OP THE CoMSnrTEE ON BANKING, FiNANCE AND UrBAN ApFAUCS, 

Washington, D.'O. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., in room 2220, of the Eayburn 
House Office Building; Hon. William S. Moorhead (chainnan of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Moorhead, Blanchard, Lundine, Vento, 
LaFalce, and Cfaputo. 

Mr. Moorhead. The subcommittee on Economic Stabilization will 
please come to order. 

Today, the Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization concludes hear- 
ings on H,E. 2596, the Human Resources Development Act of 1977. 

Throughout these hearings, the subcommittee has been impressed by 
testimony suggesting the usefulness and effectiveness of a number of 
fresh approaches for improving economic performance. Moreover, 
evidence has been offered that the impact of cyclical layoffs might be 
softened through such legislation. With a 5- to 6-percent annuaJTinfla- 
tion rate, and in excess of 7 million unemployed, the promise of this 
type of legislation is a matter of increasing interest and concern to 
the Congress. 

Our panel of witnesses today include : a distinguished former Secre- 
tary of Labor, the incoming president of the International Association 
of Machinists, the much-quoted author of the "Gamesman," and 
executives from a large American corporation. 

Each panelist has been asked to examine the provisions of H.R. 2596. 
We have aslted them to give us their best judgment as to whether the 
financial incentives it contains are needed or -whether the objectives 
can be attained without such provisions. 

The problem of creating jobs without raising the inflation rate is 
a matter of pressing concern of a new administration and of this 
Congress. The manner in which increased productivity, through co- 
operative efforts of labor and management, can help focus this effort 
is of prime interest to this subcommittee. We hope our panel will spare 
us no helpful suggestions in this regard. 

Before turning to our panel, I would like to ask if any of the 
other members of the sulxwmmittee may have opening remarks or 
comments they would wish to make at this time ? 

Mr. Lundine. Mr. Chairman, in the past 2 weeks we have heard 
testimony from leading officials of Federal agencies concerned with 
labor-management collaboration and productivity improvement. 
(165) 
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We have also heard from representatives of municipal and State 
governments engaged in quality of working life projects. Their testi- 
mony has underscored the need for a national commitment to heighten 
the economic performance and the quality of working life through 
labor-management collaborative programs. 

Today I am very pleased to nave with us Bill Winpisinger, the 
president-elect of the Machinists Union; Michael Maccoby, as you 
pointed out, a distinguished author and consultant to one of tlie 
pioneering quality of working life projects in America ; Mr. Edelman, 
who is a businessman and is at the cutting edge of job security in 
his plants in New Jersey, and Mr. Wirtz, the distinguished former 
Secretary of Labor with us. 

I also understand that Mr. Mertz. of the Heinz Co.. will submit a 
statement. 

Since the introduction of the Human Resources Development Act in 
January, I have received scores of letters from labor leaders, business- 
men, economists, academicians, and professional mediators throughout 
the country regarding the bill and expressing the need for local efforts 
to enhance job satis&ction and productivity through labor-manage- 
ment collaboration. 

I request permission to introduce into the appendix of our hearings 
copiesof some of this correspondence, in particular letters from Irving 
Bluestone, vice president of the United Auto "Workers; Robert A. 
Georgine, head of the Building Trades Council: Betty Southard 
Murphy, Chairman of the National Labor Helations Board ; Robert 
Holland, of the Committee for Economic Development: Richard Alli- 
son, plant manager, Cummins Engine Co. plant at Lakewood, X.Y.: 
Donald C. Bumham. director of the W^inghouse Corp.: Lester 
Thurow, Professor of Economics at Sl.I.T- : Al ]hf amati. president. 
Local Union 2869 of the T'nited Steel Workers in Fontana. Calif.: 
John Carmichael, executive secretary of the Newspaper Guild of the 
Twin Cities, Minn.; and Francis Cornelius, program coordinator of 
Clinton County, Pa., Labor-Management Committee. 

I also ask permission to include in the appendix of the hearings 
excerpts of testimony before the House Budget Committee this ilardi. 
by Carolyn Shaw Bell, professor of economics ar Wolleslcy College. 

Mr. ^fooBHEAD. Without objection your requests will be granted. 

[The material referred to will be" found in an appendix to the 
hearings.] 

Mr. MooRHEAD. We have such a distinguished panel today that I will 
call on you in alphabetical order. I suggest we hear from each of the 
members of the panel before we proceed with questioning. 

Mr. Wirtz has advised us he will be here by 11 a.m. We may com- 
mence the questioning and then resume with former Secretar\-*Wirtz 
at that time. We will start with Jules Edelman. 

ST ATEHENT OF JULES EDELKAH. VICE PSESIBEIIT, GBEATES HEW 
YOKE BOX CO., nrc.. dJFTOH. H J. 

Mr. Edelm AX. Thank tou. Mr. Chairman. Thank voii for the oppor- 
tunity to testify before the group. 

I have a prepared statement and I would like it included in total in 
the record. 
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Mr, MoTHiHEAD. The full statement will be made part of the record 
and we appreciate your summarizing the statement. 

Mr. Edelman. I am Jules Edelman, executive vice president of the 
Greater New York Bok Co. of Clifton, N.J. 

The corrugated box industir is often referred to as a business 
barometer that can accurately forecast general economic fluctuations. 

The published statistics on the demand for our products as reported 
by the Fibre Box Association, a prestigious, nationally recognized 
trade association which includes most of the box firms, large and small, 
across the country, indicates that year to date industry ^ipments are 
only 1.6 percent ahead of 1976 as compared to the industry's normal 
growth rate of approximately 5 percent. 

The lackluster increase of only 1.6 percent concerns me deeply, as it 
should all of us. 

This serious dropoff in demand in late 1974 and in 1975 forced us 
to reduce the number of production workers in our employment sub- 
stantially. Traditionally, between December and April of each year 
we lay o£F a number of employees because of a seasonal letdown, but 
the layoff in early 1975 was substantially greater than the usual 
seasonal layoffs. 

Frankly, this traditional layoff of production employees has always 
disturbed me from a very practical and realistic business viewpoint. 
We found that historically when that time of the seasonal cycle ar- 
rived for seasonal layoffs, there was a tendency on the part of the 
employees to slack off, to reduce their productivity, to pay less atten- 
tion to quality standards, and to be less concerned about routine pre- 
ventive maintenance responsibilities for the machinery and equipment. 

We found that these costs really become a major factor in our busi- 
ness and took away from our profits. We have found traditionally that 
when costs go up, prices go up, and when prices go up inflation 
increases. 

We also know that as unemployment increases, there is less buying 
power which means less buymg demand, which in turn, creates a 
serious problem for our company, as it will for any manufacturer of 
products. 

We think that the key to reducing unemployment, and to reducing 
inflation, is to keep workers employed and performing constructive 
and productive jobs. 

In the past we could attempt to reduce manufacturing costs by 
purchasing newer and the latest designed capital equipment. But the 
cost of machinery today lias become so very expensive as to make any 
sizable purchase almost prohibitive for uie average firm. Our esti- 
mates show that it is now more profitable to invest our money in human 
resources than in capital equipment. 

In late 1976 when our demand began to peak and we began to think 
about laying off some of our workers, we decided to take a good hard 
look at what we had done about this in the past and see if there were 
other solutions to the traditional layoff problem, worker inefficiency 
in the face of impending layoffs, and the fantastic capital equipment 
costs we would have to consider if we were to replace the labor force. 

Frankly, we couldn't disregard the fact that we were going to have 
a seasonal drop in demand and that we wouldn't require the services 
of all our employees Our projections indicated that we might possibly 
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do without 10 employees which would save us about $30,0CK) for the 
3-month cyclical layoff period. 

We discussed our objectives with Mr. Sidney Rubenstein, president 
of Participative Systems, Inc., who has worked on quality control and, 
increased productivity projects for us in the past years. Mr, Ruben- 
stein described a program, which he termed "participative problem 
solving," that seemed a realistic way to cut down on cyclical unem- 
ployment layoffs, to increase productivity, and to reduce costs in 
manufacturing industries. 

Very briefly, Mr. Rubenstein's program calls for workers in in- 
dustries experiencing seasonal, and/or lessening market demand to 
spend part of their normal working hours solving problems that ham- 
per productivity in their plants. 

For example, suppose that decreased demand for a certain product 
forces its manufacturer to curtail production by 5 percent of the com- 
pany's production forces, as traditional management methods dictate. 
Mr. Rubenstein's program would use 5 percent of all workers' time 
for training and problem-solving activity. The training in the ^lls 
and thinking patterns that aid creative problem solving would take 
place during working hours, and employees would receive compensa- 
tion for the training equal to their normal wage rates. 

They would become a think tank looking into basic, practical prob- 
lems involved in the manufacturing process and come up with practical 
solutions which would increase productivity, decrease costs, and per- 
mit the firm to market its products at a lower competitive price, thus 
enhancing its profits. 

At the time we discussed the program with our employees, last 
Xovember. our inanajrenient was not, frankly, committed enough to 
the participative problem-solving program to implement the formal 
problem-solving training course that Mr. Rubenstein recommended. 

What we did was a^ure our workers that we would not have our 
traditional layoffs this year. In return, we asked for their cooperation 
in recouping the moneys being paid in excess payroll by attempting 
to reduce costs in every aspect of our operation, to improve our prod- 
uct, to stimulate increased market demand, and to increase 
productivity. 

We explained that should any positive and tan^ble results develop 
from any of their suggestions and recommendations that we would 
consider the program a success and invest further into it, meaning 
that we could possibly eliminate, for all practical purposes, any sea- 
sonal layoffs due to the cyclical nature of our business. 

In the short period we have been involved in the program we have 
already seen encouraging results, the most significant one occurring 
as early as early December when our production workers energetically 
encouraged management to enter into a comparatively new develop- 
ment in the corrugated box industry; namely, the laminating of pre- 
printed four- and five- and six-color litho labels to the r^;ular brown 
Kraft colored boxes, making the box not just a container to ship pro- 
ducts in, but a traveling advertising billboard. 

For some time, we have been considering entering this market but 
were reluctant to do so because we were concerned that our workers 
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did not have the creative ability nor the concern to produce a quality 
product at a competitive cost. Our employees, with the encouragement 
from their labor union, presented a very good case to management, 
and we decided to proceed with the new operation. 

The results have been very, very rewarding, not only in that one 
particular venture, but we found that overall the attitude in the pltmt 
has become more positive and the people recognize that this is a joint 
cooperative operation. And frankly, we have found that in every 
other aspect of cost, our costs have been reduced. 

Frankly, an additional plus is our customer reaction to the innova- 
tive packaging product. Several of our customers who converted some 
of their brown kraft boxes to the litho-laminated packaging have 
already experienced increased demand of their products which in 
turn has increased their demand for our product. 

We project that our sales shipments will increase by a minimum of 
8 to 10 percent over 1976 due to the litho-laminating involvement 
alone. 

The positive results from our experience with even this limited 
form of participative problem solving has led our management to 
commit our firm to participate in a demonstration program being 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Commerce and me New Jersey 
State Department of Labor and Industry. 

The program is designed to use 30 workers in a training program 
to be developed to demonstrate the use of employees in problem solv- 
ing and thereby prevent increased unemployment, 

T?he program will involve management, labor union officials, and 
workers in reviewing the conditions which result in industrial slow- 
downs, loss of productivity, higher costs, and increased inflation. 

Frankly, the decision on the part of management to join in the pro- 
gram was far from unanimous. Some of our executives are not con- 
vinced that we should invest in this field of human resource manage- 
ment. 

However, because others of us are so personally convinced that 
unless new approaches are discovered to attack the problems confront- 
ing us on the economic as well as social scene, we will continue to slide 
backwards instead of moving ahead with spirit and confidence into 
the next century. 

It is obvious that participative problem solving is not a foolproof 
concept, but it is a valuable tool of human resource management, a 
field critical to the country's economic growth today. 

Given the economic conditions many manufacturing industries are 
experiencing, the goals of our free enterprise system, and the tradi- 
tional managerial resistance to innovative programs such as this, I 
cannot overemphasize the need for Federal financing to help set up 
participative problem solving and related human resource manage- 
ment programs in factories throughout the United States. 

H.R, 2596 is a highly commendable effort in this direction, and I 
urge you to strongly recommend its passage. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Edelman, on behalf of the Greater 
New York Box Co., Inc., Clifton, N.J., follows:] 
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My name ia Jnles Edelman. I am tbe Executive Vice-President of tbe Greater 
New York Boi Co., Inc. of Clifton, New Jersey. It is a family owned business 
manufacturing corrugated sbipping container and allied corrugated paper prod- 
ucts. I wish to thank the members of this subcommittee of the Honse Banking. 
Finance, and Urban Affairs Committee for the opportunity to testis concerning 
H.R. 2S9e. tbe Human Resources Development Act of 1977. 

The Corrugated Bo£ Industry is often referred to by financial forecasters as 
a Irind of business barometer that fairly accurately forecasts general economic 
fluctuations. Wben the demand for our products is strong It is a good indication 
that business will be good ; unemployment will be on the decline. When the 
demand lessens tbe opposite results usually take place, business loses, produc- 
tivity decreases and unemployment increases. The published statistics on the 
demand for onr products as reported by the Fibre Box Association, a prestigious, 
nstionally recognized trade association which includes most of the box firms, 
large and small, across the country, indicates that year to date Industry ship- 
ments are only 1.6% ahead of 1976 as compared to the Industry's normal growth 
rate of approx. 5%. Franldy, tbls lacldtister increase of only 1.6% concema me 
deeply. If tbe demand rate does not accelerate, we will surely be facing increas- 
ing unemployment, decreased productivity and higher inflationary costs. 

Jn 1972 the Industry experienced a slight incline of demand over 1971. The 
imTHt>v«nent accelerated In 1973 and continued strongly into 1974. Year end 1974 
started to show a decline and in 1975 we had a major decrease in demand. Our 
companies shipments in 1975 decreased by ax^rox. 20% from 1974. In 1976 we 
showed a 5% improvement over 197S but still 1S% below 1974. 

This serious drop-ofF In demand in late 1974 and in 197S forced us to reduce 
tbe number of production worlters in our employment substantially. Between 
December 1974 and April 1975 we found It necessary to lay off 40 employees 
from a force of 144. Aniroiimately 30% decrease in the number of employees. 
Between December 1975 and April of 1976 we laid off temporarily an additional 
10 employees, but this lay-oJT was not unusual ttecanse we reach our business 
peak In Octolver and early November each year usually, and we hare tradition- 
ally laid off some of our employees In late November or very early December, as 
I'm sure many other plants and many other Industries that experience cyclical 
maHiet demands do. 

Frankly, this traditional lay-off of production employees has always dls- 
tnrtied me from a very practical and realistic business viewpoint. It stands to 
reason that when that time of tbe business cycle arrives for seasonal lay-offs 
it is only natural for the employees to slack olT; to reduce their productivity ; to 
pay less attention to quality standards ; to be less concerned about routine pre- 
ventive maintenance rpqmnsl bill ties for the machinery and equipment. E^cb of 
these loss factors has a direct impact upon cost of manufacturing and we all 
know that increased costs reflect themselves into increased prices to the cus- 
tomer. And increased prices usually mean Increased Inflation. Conversely, lower 
costs of manufacture usually translate into lower prices to the customers and 
lower prices usually bring Increased demand which In turn requires increased 
productivity to meet tbe demand, thus the need for greater productivity brings 
with it Increased employment. As employment increases so does the purchasing 
power of the public which In tnm means increased demand for goods. A worker 
receiving an unemployment or relief check rather than a pay check Is a much 
less valuable stimulant to a good economy. So it Is to a business man's direct 
interest to keep employment up and unemployment and relief rolls at the 
minimum. 

The key to reducing unemployment, to reducing Inflation Is to keep workers 
employed and performing constructive and productive Jotw. By Increastng pro- 
duction per man hour, lower costs will result which can be translated into lower 
selling Ibices but at Increased sales volume. Increased sates with corresiionding 
lower costs will reflect an Improved profit picture and profit is tbe name of tbe 
game in the business world. 

In tbe past we could attempt to redace manufacturing costs by purchasing 
newer and the latest d< med ci tal equipment. But tbe cost of machinery 
today has beo so vsv- to make any siieable purchase almost 

prohibitive foi .- jnates shov that It is now more prtAt- 

able to invest i ■! equipment. 
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m late 1976 when our demand began to peak and we began to think about lay- 
ing off some of our workers. I decided to take a good hard look at what we had 
done about this in the past and see iC there were other eolutions to the traditional 
lay-off problem, worker inefficiency in the face of impending lay-offa, and the fan- 
tastic capital equipment costs we would have to conrfder if we were to replace the 
labor force. Frankly, I couldn't disregard the fact that we were going to have a 
seasonal drop in demand and that we wouldn't require the services of all our 
employees. Our projections indicated that we might possibly do without JO em- 
ployees which would save us about $30,000.00 for the three month cyclical lay-off 

I discussed my objectives with Mr. Sidney Bubenstein, president of Partidpa- 
tlve Systems, Inc., who has worked on quality control and increased productivity 
projects for us in the past years. Mr. Bubenstein described a program, which he 
termed "participative problem solving." that seemed a realistic way to cut down 
on cyclical unemployment lay-offs, to increase productivity, and to reduce costs 
in manufacturing industries. 

Very briefly. Mr. Bubensteln's program calls for workers in industries ex- 
periencing seasonal, and/or lessening market demand to spend part of their 
normal working hours solving problems that hamper productivity in tlieir plants. 
For example, suppose that decreased demand for a certain product forces its man- 
ufacturer to curtail production by fire per cent of the company's production force, 
as traditional management methods dictate, Mr. Rubenstein's program would 
use five per cent of nil wnrkern' time for training anil problem solving activity. 
The training in the skills and thinking patterns that aid creative problem solving 
would take idace during working hours, and employees would receive cMupcnsa- 
tton for the training equal to their normal wage rates. They would become a think 
tank looking into baMc, practical problems involved in the manufacturing process 
and come up with practical solutions which would increase productivity, decrease 
costs and permit the Arm to market its products at a lower competitive price, 
thus enhancing its profits. 

At the time we discussed the program with our employees, last November, our 
management was not frankly committed enough to the "participative problem" 
solving program to implement the formal problem-solving training course that 
Mr. Bubenstein recommended. What we did was assure our workers that we 
would not have our traditional lay-offs this year. In return we asked for their 
cooperation in recouping the moneys being paid In excess payroll by attempting 
to reduce costs in pvcry ".<:!?:' •>■' - "- onpvation. to improve our product, to stim- 
ulate increased market demand and to increase productivity. We explained that 
should any positive and tangible results develop from any of their suggestions and 
recommendations that we would consider the program a success and Invest 
further Into it meaning that we could possibly eliminate, for all practical pur- 
poses, any seasonal lay-offs due to the cyclical nature of our business. 

In the short period we have been involved in the program we have already seen 
encouraging results. The most significant one occurring as early as early De- 
cember when our production workers energetically encouraged management to 
enter into a comparatively new develr^ment in the corrugated box industry ; 
namely, the laminating of pre-prlnted 4 and 6 and 6 color litiio labels to the reg- 
ular brown kraft colored boxes making the box not Just a container to ship 
products in but a traveling advertising billboard. 

For some time we have been considering entering this market but were reluc- 
tant to do so because we were concerned that our workers did not have the 
creative ability nor the concern to produce a quality product at a competitive 
cost. Our employees, with the encouragement from our labor union, presented a 
very good case to management, and we decided to proceed with the new operation. 
From the time we started to think seriously about the venture to the present day, 
wo have been receiving the greatest cooperation from our workers to Insure the 
success of the program. Suggestions have been made which have eliminated other- 
wise unnecessary S'tart-r' nnrt iToi'iii'ti'^n costs. Our waste factor has improved 
and the general attitude in the entire plant is a more positive one. Frankly, an 
additional plus is our customer reaction to the innovative packaging product. Sev- 
eral of our customers who converted some of their brown kraft boxes to thp litho- 
laminated packaging have already experienced Increased demand of their 
products which in turn has increased their demand for our product. We project 
that our sales shipments will Increase by a minimum of 8-10 percent over 1976 
due to the lltho-laminatlng involvement, alone. 
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The positive resnlts trom our experience with even this limited lorm of par- 
ticipative problem solving has led our management to commit our firm to par- 
ticipate in a demonstration program being sponsored hy the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and the New Jersey State Department of Labor and Industry. The 
program is designed to nse 30 workers in a training program to be developed to 
demonstrate the use of employees in problem solving and thereby prevent in- 
creased unemployment. The program will Involve management, labor union offi- 
cials and workers in reviewing the conditions which result In industrial slow- 
downs, loss of productivity, higher coats and increased inflation. 

Frankly, the decision on the part of management to join in the program waa 
far from unanimous. Some of our executives are not convinced tliat we sbonld 
Invest in this field of human resources management. However, becanse others of 
us are so personally convinced that unless new approaches are discovered to 
nttacli the problems confronting ua on the economic, as well as social scene, we 
will continue to slide backwards Instead of moving ahead with spirit and con- 
fidence Into the next century. 

Our problems are not local problems ; they are not even national problems ; they 
are worldwide problems. This great nation has shown the world how to live a 
more productive and meaningful life for the past two hundred years. We have 
passed through the Industrial Bevolutlon Age and we are now confronted with a 
Human Resource Development Revolution Age. The United States must continue 
to be the spokesman for the entire Free World but It can only be the spokesman 
if our economy and our way of life is on a firm basis. We have the greatest natu- 
ral resources in the world ; we have the greatest human resources In the world 
if we will only help to develop them. We can reinstlll self-pride in our people 
by making employment more secure through cooperative efforts by workers and 
employers to rededgn jobs, upgrade skills, spur productivity and higher Job 
satisfaction. 

It is obvious that participative problem-solving is not a fool-proof concept, but 
it is a valuable tool of human resource management, a field critical to the coun- 
try's economic growth today. Given the economic conditions many manufacturing 
industries are experiencing, the goals of our free enterprise system and the tra- 
ditional managerial resistance to innovative programs such as this, I cannot 
overemphasize the need for federal financing to help set up partidpative problem- 
solving and related human resource management programs In factories through- 
out the United States. 

H.R. 2506 is a highly commendable effort in this direction, and I ui^e yon to 
strongly recommend its passage. 

The time has come for the government and private industry to invest In sonnd 
programs, such as participative problem -solving, which will increase productivity 
and reduce business costs through an Improved working climate. These programs 
are the keys to the employment of more men and women, who will, in turn, invest 
more money to stimulate our businesses and industries and to generate the need 
for still greater productivity. They are. In short, the keys to a much healthier, 
more vital economy. 

Mr. MooRirEAD. We will now hear from Michael Maccoby, director 
of the Harvard Project on Technologv. "Work, and Character. 

Mr. Maccoby. I would like permission to submit my full statement 
for the record. 

Mr. Moorhead. Without objection, that is so ordered. W© appre- 
ciate this motion. 

STATEHENT OF HICHAEL UACCOBT, DIBECTOB, EABVASS 
PROJECT ON TECHNOLOOT, WORE, AlTD CHABACTEB 

Mr. MArcoBT, I would like to congratulate Congressman Lundine 
for setting up these hearings. I would like to congratulate him for 
this initiative and for his exceptional achievement in Jamestown, 
N.y., and to endorse his viewpoint that a "combination of common 
principle, innovation, and respect for local differences is the key to 
Bocccssful national programs." 
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This legislation could play a key role in building an integrated pol- 
icy that would comploment and eventually inform larger scale pro- 
grams to stimulate the economy. To do so, liowever, it must include a 
clear statement of philosophy. Otherwise, tliere is danger of misinter- 
pretation and confusion on the part of those in the departments who 
will administer the legislation. 

I speak as one who was invited in as a third party researcher in 
Bolivar, Tenn., and I have been a consultant to management-union 
projects in Springfield, Ohio and Coatbridge, Scotland. From these 
experiences, I have learned that human and economic development 
in the workplace requires that companies establish cooperative re- 
lationships with unions and that tliis relationship be based on shared 
commitment to principles. These principles ideally include job security 
as a goal, fairness in rewards, participation in decisionmaking start- 
ing with the shop floor, and concern for the fullest possible develop- 
ment of the individual's abilities. 

In an age of shrinking resources, rising costs, and intensified inter- 
national competition, this approach may oe the most effective way to 
remain profitable. It may be the only way to improve productivity 
that does not add to social costs. 

There is no way to calculate fully the economic, social, and human 
costs of dehumanized work. They are immense. But we can observe 
that a mechanized approach to productivity has built-in limits due to 
human resistance. 

The benefits of commitment to principles of human development 
include better metliods and fuller cooperation. Workers do not have 
to be artificially "motivated." This spirit of mutuality is gained be- 
cause the program is concerned with job security, fair rewards, and 
the fullest possible development of tlie individual. 

In Bolivar, Tenn., this has led to decisions that protected jobs and 
ci-eated educational programs requested by workers and managers. 
Some of these courses are business related. Others range from courses 
in crafts, music, literature, to courses in health that are being orga- 
nized by a group from the American Medical Students Association. 

The point to be emphasized is that it is a sincere concern for human 
development that leads to improved effectiveness or productivity. 
The well-being of employees is an end in itself, not a means to gain- 
ing productivity. In fact, tlie ori^nal agreement between Harman 
International and the UAW stated that the aim of the project was 
not to increase productivity but to improve work. However, if there 
were productivity gains, they would be shared equitably. And so they 
have. 

This brings me to a criticism of H.R. 2596 : Its concept of human 
lesources development. What does it mean^ Are people resources 
to be developed for some purpose other than their own well-being? 
If so, for what purpose are they being developed ? 

The development of human beings, in terms of their capacity for 
reason, mutual aid, and creative activity, should be the purpose of our 
system, not a means to some other goal. Indeed, we should evaluate 
everything else in terms of whether or not it furthers that goal. Both 
economic criteria and human criteria should be considered in evaluat- 
ing all new programs, and I believe the Federal Government should 
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contribute to finding new ways to move toward both goals 
simultaneously. 

It would be less ambiguous and more accurate to call H.R, 2596 
The Human and Economic Development Act. This would require a 
clearer statement of purpose, a "wliereas" stating that since it has 
been demonstrated that both human and economic development can 
be achieved where work is organized according to principles of se- 
curity, equity, participation, individual development, and union-man- 
agement cooperation, it is resolved that the Federal Government sup- 
port demonsLrai ions in different kinds of industries and workplaces 
and in different regions of the country, in order to promote more effi- 
cient, competitive, and socially productive industry. 

Such a statement makes clear to various Departments of Govern- 
ment that there is a philosophical commitment to furtherinc human 
economic development and learning how best to do it. so tnat these 
Hndings may be shared by firms and unions throughout our country. 

Sucn a statement also justifies support for technical assistance and 
research as an aid to management, unions, and local governments 
which must take the leadership role. Such research should provide 
information concerning the economic, technical, social, and psycho- 
logical boundaries to change and how these factors make a difference 
in reaching the goals. This research should, I believe, be carried out 
so that it is useftil to the participants and written in language they 
can understand. 

In both the United States and the United Kingdom the most use- 
ful research has been carried out by social scientists who combine 
the role of educator- researchers with that of third party facilitators 
of union -management cooperation. 

To conclude, I have some comment about the administration of the 
bill which I believe ideally should be in the Commerce Department for 
two reasons. One is that this whole approach could inform and even- 
tually transform EDA. which has as its goal now the economic de- 
velopment of the country and the more productive development of 
industry. 

Second, because Sidney Harman is Under Secretaiy of Commerce 
and has been one of the most creative leaders in this movement as 
president of Harman International Industries, I think ha\-ing his 
initiative in the Commerce Department would lead to this plan being 
carried out in the most effective way. 

Finally, I would like to emphasize that I think such programs will 
not develop anywhere unless thev have the full support of organized 
labor and that organized labor ta'kes a real leadership role and not one 
in name only. In both Bolivar and Jamestown, the evidence is when 
the union is most active and most a part of the development of these 
programs, these programs are most effective. Therefore, any evalua- 
tion of the program should include some kind of commission which 
would include the Secretarr of Labor and representatives from orga- 
nized labor as well as management. 

By supporting such projects. H.R. 2596 can be an example of Gov- 
ernment at its best, articulating principles and providin^c assistance 
for a development which will benefit all involved and which can cre- 
ate a model for improring productivity in a world of rising costs and 
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shrinking resources. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity 
to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Maccoby, on behalf of the Harvard 
Project on Technology, Work and Character, follows :] 

Statement by Uicuael Maccoby, Dibectob, Habvabd Project ok Techkoloot, 
WoBK AND Character, Sponsobed by the Seminar on Science, Technology 
AND Public Policy 

Although there are a number of programs in the Federal Government which 
bave tbe goal of improTing productivity, tratnlDg, and education ot workers and 
of furthering union-manasement cooperation, I believe that l^islation on the 
lines of H.R. 2596 can uniquely fill tbe need for a clear and creative statement 
of policy to stimulate and support human and economic development in com- 
panies. I would like to congratulate Congressman Lundiue for this initiative aud 
for his exceptional achievements in Jamestown, New York, and to endorse his 
viewpoint that a "combinaUoa of common principle, innovation, and respect for 
local differences is the key to successful national programs". 

This legislation could play a key role in building an integrated policy that 
would complement and eventually Inform larger-scale programs to stimulate the 
economy. To do so, however, it must include a clear statement of philosophy. 
Otherwise, there is danger of misinterpretation and confusion on tlie part of those 
In the d^artments who will administer this legislation. Particularly given that 
the bill supports Innovative pn^rams, the intent must be as clear as possible. 

The main premise of H.R. 2596 as 1 understand it Is that It Is possible to 
stimulate human development, and at the same time increase productivity In 
the workplace. In this regard, the concept of productivity Is too narrow to de- 
scribe the gains In effectiveness and competitiveness that result from a spirit of 
mutuality in the workplace. Everyone cooperates to improve production methods. 
Mistakes are avoided. The organization becames more responsive to changes in 
markets. 

We have already learned in Bolivar, Tenn., and Jamestown, N.Y., that this 
positive development reqnlres that companies establish cooperative relationships 
with unions and that this relationship be based on shared commitment to prin- 
ciples. These principles ideally include Job security as a goal, fairness in rewards, 
participation in decision-making starting with the shop floor, and concern for 
the fullest possible development of the individual's abilities. 

In the Bolivar Project, managers of Harman International Industries and mem- 
bers of the United Automobile Workers have expanded their traditional collective 
bargaining relationship to a new kind of coiq>eration or "cooperative bargain- 
ing" in which decisions for change are made on the basis of social-human as well 
as economic-technical criteria. 

In an age of shrinking resources, rising costs, and intensified international 
competition, this approach may be the most effective way to remain profitable. 
It may be the only way to improve productivity that does not add to social costs. 
Tbe alternative approach to increasing productivity through mechanizing work 
and policing workers who are parts of the machine results in physical Illness 
caused by stress and escapism or negativism due to repressed anger. There is no 
way to calculate fully the economic, social, and human costs of dehumanized 
work. They are immense. But we can observe that this approach to productivity 
has built-in limits due to human resistance. 

CI that society pays costs for dehumanizing methods, the question will be 

k d hether, in fact, concern for the human development of workers is always 

compatible with productivity. It Is in Bolivar and Jamestown, that I am not sure 

t answer that question for a full range of Industries, production tech- 

1 g and parts of the country. We have evidence for some types of industry 
that imum effectiveness requires human development. For example, where 

th tech ologj of production is very costly (e.g, continuous process technology), 

nly th workers who are respected enough to be given authority to make on-the- 
spot decisions will develop the skill and confidence to keep that machinery run- 
ning and in good condition. On the other hand, where the worker must wait for 
orders, he does not and cannot take responsibility, and the cost of errors may 
Increase before tbe chain of command can respond. In this example, which might 
describe a paper and pulp mill or production of soap, it is obvious that factors 
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tliat stimulate human development— Increased authority , learning, and cooper- 
ative decision -making— also increase productivity and Ifeep down costa. In other 
cases, where it is not so obvious, the results have proved equally positive. For 
example, if industrial engineers make methods changes without consulting with 
those who know the Jobs, mistakes are often made which could have been avoided. 
When the Harvard Project first surveyed attitudes in the Harman factory in 
Bolivar, over 50 percent of the workers said they had ideas for improving work 
but had not told anyone about them because no one would listen or because they 
would receive no credit. Xow, after three years of the Work Improvement Pro- 
gram, all methods changes are made by industrial engineering only after con- 
sulting the workers involved, and their suggestions may determine the decisions. 
The benefits of this practice to the company include better methods and fuller 
cooperation. Workers do not have to be artificially ■'motivated". This spirit of 
mutuality Is gained because the program is concerned witli job security, fair 
rewards, and the fullest possible development of the individual. This concern has 
led to decisions which have protected jobs and have created educational pro- 
grams requested by workers and managers (including supervisors and foremen). 
Some courses, like time study and the nature of paint, are useful to work. OQier 
courses, like piano playing, literature, or sewing, help develop the individual's 
talents and understanding. Courses such as what causes high blood pressure (now 
being organized by a group from the American Medical Students Association) 
will be useful both inside and outside the workplace. 

The point is that it is the sincere concern for human development that leads 
to improved effectiveness or productivity. The well-being of employees is an end 
in itself, not a means to gaining productivity. In fact, the original agreonent 
between the company and union stated that the aim of the project was not to 
increase productivity but to Improve work. However, if there were productivity 
gains, they would be shared equitably. And so they have. 

This brings me to a criticism of H.R. 2596: its concept of human resources 
development. What does it mean? Are people resources to be developed for some 
purpose other than their own weli-lielng? If so. for what purpose are they tveing 
developed ? The development of human beings, in terms of their capacity for rea- 
son, mutual aid, and creative activity, should be the purpose of our sj^m, not 
a means to some other goal. Indeed, we should evaluate everything else in terms 
of whether or not it furthers that goal. {And we must not mistake human de- 
velopment for convenient numerical measures such as hours of training or 
number of individuals employed.) Both economic criteria and human criteria 
should be considered In evaluating all new programs, and I believe the federal 
government should contribute to finding ways to move toward both goals 
simultaneously. 

It would be less ambiguous and more accurate to call H.R. 2596 The Human 
and Economic Development Act. This would require a clearer statement of pur- 
pose, a "whereas" stating that since It has lieen demonstrated that both human 
and economic development can be achieved where work is organized according to 
principles of security, equity, participation, individual develoiHnent, and union- 
management cooperation, it Is resolved that the Federal Government sunmrt 
demonstrations in different kinds of Industries and workplaces and In dilTerent 
regions of the country, in order to promote more efficient, competitive, and 
socially productive Industry. 

Such a statement makes clear to various departments of government that 
there is a philosophical commitment to furthering human and economic de- 
velopment and leiiming liow best to do it, so that these findingn may be shared 
by firms and unions throughout our country. 

Such a statement also justifies support for technical assistance and reseandi 
as an aid to management, unions, and local governments which must take the 
leadership role. Such research shonld provide information concerning the eco- 
nomic, technical, social and psychological boundaries to change and how these 
factors make fl difference in reaching the goals." This research should. I beUeve. 
be carried out so that It is useful to the participants and WTltten In lansuase 
they can understand. . „ „ - ^^ 

In iMith the United Rtates and Western Europe (especially Norway and the 
United Kingdom), the most useful research has Iweii carried out by social aden- 
HstR who combine the role of educator- researchers with that of third P"'^ 
fadlttnlnrs of unlon-monngement cooperation. The.v Include such difrtlngulahed 

lOiir rrspirc-h nt Bollvnr hii. I>wn fiindwl hy HarmBn Int^mntlonal, thp United Anlomo- 
tbc Sloan Foundation, the Metro Center of "'"' 
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researchers as Eluar l^orsrud of Nor^'ay, Eric Trlst of the United Elngdom and 
now the University of Pennsjlvania, William F. Whyte of Cornell, and Richard 
Walton of the Harvard Business St^hool. So far, there has been relatively little 
support for training students in these methods, and I recommend that we learn 
from tlie example of tlie United Kingdom Work Research Unit which provides 
liotli senior and Junior fellowships for educator-researchers who are invited by 
unions and managements to help in projects to Improve worli. These fellows 
meet regularly and share their methods and knowledge, thus developing a ralu- 
able resource for the United Kingdom. Because the Harvard Project Is coop- 
erating with the Work Research Unit in a project sponsored by Tannoy Ltd. (a 
division of Haminn International) and the General and Munldpal Workers 
Union, I have had the opportunity to observe at Qrst hand the work research pro- 
gram In Great Britain, 

For H.R, 25S>6 to make a significant difference, it must be administered by 
officials who understand the creative aspects of business and the interrelation 
of economic, technical, social, and human factors. There are two reasons why it 
would be desirable to locate a Human and Economic Development program In 
the Commerce Department. One reason is thai Commerce already has respon- 
sibility to promote more effective business, science and technology for business, 
and economic development throughout the country. Ideally, H.R. 2396 could 
establish a Human and E^noraic Development program in Commerce which 
eventually would become integrated with EDA. A second reason is that the 
present Under Secretary of Commerce, Sidney Harman, Is uniqaely qualified to 
lead such a program. As chief executive officer of Harman International Indus- 
tries, be pioneered economic and human development in his company. 

Harman and others have demonstrated that the human resource which has 
been developed in Bolivar and Jamestown is that of leadership. Union-manage- 
ment cooperation requires exceptional leadership, and if successful, develops 
leadership abilities on all levels of the management and union, leaders who 
understand development in terms of human as well as economic and technical 
criteria. Many corporate managers report that their work stimulates intellectual 
and technical abilities, but that It usually does not stimulate their Idealism. And 
the best managers recognize and regret it. (See M. Maecoby, The Gamesman, 
The New Corporate Leaders, Xew York: Simon & Schuster, 1076.) Projects in 
Bolivar, Jamestown, and others provide a way for managers to express their 
liest ideals in a practical form, and in so doing, they both gain greater respect 
from employees and become more effective managers. 

Organized labor must also take a lending role in determining and evaluating 
demonstration projects. This might be achieved through a committee of evalua- 
tion which includes the Secretaries of Labor and Commerce and public members 
including leaders of organized labor and distinguished corporate managers. The 
evidence from Bolivar and Jamestown is that projects are strengthened because 
of union leadership and that these cooperative projects strengthen the union as 
well as tiie company. Local union officials gain knowledge about the company 
and more confidence In their abilities to cooperate, as companies demonstrate 
that they can l)e trusted. Last fall, the local union and management at Bolivar 
were able for the first time to negotiate a contract without the intervention of 
top officials and the contract was signed three months ahead of f^chedule In order 
to save the company the costs of stockpiling in case of a strike, thereby saving 
the workers from lay-offs. This is an example of economic and human gains 
achieved through a cooperative program that overcame a history of unlon- 
managemeat hostility. 

By supporting such projects, H.R. £>96 can be an example of government at 
its best, articulating principles and providing assistance for a development which 
will benefit all involved and which can create a model for improving produc- 
tivity in a world of rising costs and shrinking resources. 

Mr. MooBHEAD. Thank you very much. The subcommittee will liear 
now from William B. Winpisinger, general vice president and presi- 
dent-to-be of the Internationa] Association of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers, AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Winpisinger. I am pleased to be here. May I thank you and 
your subcommittee. I would like my testimony to be placed in the 
record, as written, and I will try to capsule it and hit the importa,nt 
points as I ^ on this morning. 

Mr. MooRiiEAD. Without objection, your statement will be made a 
part of the record. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLUM W. WIHPISINaEIl, aEHEEAL VICE PRES- 
IDENT, INTEBNATIOKAL ASSOCUTION OP MACHINISTS & AESO- 
SFACE WORKERS, Allr-CIO 

Mr. WiNFieiNGER. The lAM is one the largest unions in the country 
and it is the most diversified in terms of the kinds of people and 
number of skills we represent of any of the unions. W© have contracts 
with only 12,000 employers in the United States which run the gamut 
of contracts with such giants in industry lines as Lockheed, United 
Airlines, and so on, right down to small machines, job shops, two-to- 
five-man auto repair garages throughout the country. 

We have grown to our present size from tlie humble beginning of 
a single skill, single industry union in 1888 when it was formed by 
railroad machinists. Because of our present diversity, we are interested 
in the subject that this legislation embraces. Everyone knows, I thinli, 
that over the long run increased worker productivity is the key to a 
higher standard of living in our country. 

Unfortunately, most working men and women, those who work for 
wages in the occupations we are talking about can't always wait for 
the long run and survive. There are plenty of day-to-day problems 
tliat are worthy of note as we address the subject. Very recently, in 
our own union, we ran a suivey of average wage rates unionwide. 
We learned that magic number is $6.11 in hour, TTiat suggests if each 
of our members were fully employed, the nominal 40-hour week, 52 
weeks a year, his annual income would be under $13,000 or $3,000 less 
than the Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us provides a family of four 
a moderate, but decent standard of health and safety in the average 
American city today. 

If our average member is in that kind of shape, his posture is none 
too good in terms of developing standards of health and decency. A 
lot of people talk about rates of unemployment only ranging between 
7 and 8 percent. They tend to forget that though unemployment add 
up to 7 or 8 percent of our work force from week to week, it touches 
the life and existence of about one worker in every four throughout 
the course of any given year. 

And though layoffs may last no more than a few days, sometimes 
only a few weeks, the result is those incomes that are marginal are 
further diluted by those kinds of cyclical layoffs. 

It is easy for people like myself, the business community and some 
of the intellectuals in this field to talk about the virtues of increased 
productivity. But the poor people on the factory floor who are most 
directly affected by it have a lot of reasons because of the liistory of 
labor relations in our countiT to be somewhat skeptical. They are. 
We think we are making strides and we think this kind of legislation 
would go a long way toward eradicating some of that skepticism. 
I don't think anyone views it as a means to that kind of increased 
productivity that necessarily stimulates a full employment economy. 
A lot of the unemployment we experience is already traceable to the 
computerization and automation that was introduced into the fac- 
tories and offices 15 and 20 years ago. I think we have to be mindful 
of the fact that people on tlie shop floor don't necessarily share the 
same feelings as do Government and management about the — the 
same enthusiasm as Government and management show when it comes 
to participation in some of these schemes. 
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There is a wide history of them. Some are failures, some s 
I hope this legislation directs itself and I believe it does to the suc- 
cesses and we will all try to forget about the failures. By so doing, I 
hope we reduce that reservoir of skepticism that does exist. 

It is for that reason that our union hasn't opposed technological 
progress either now or in the past. We have always supported it ana we 
are m favor of any scheme or idea that promotes the technological 
progress of our country and at the same time increases funds for em- 
ployment or insulates people against cyclical unemployment. 

With that backdrop, I would like to address specific comment to 
the bill. It is no secret that our union was focally involved in one of 
the successful experiments in this field that was conducted in Con- 
gressman Lundine's home district in Jamestown, N.Y. We are proud 
of our experience there and I was and am proud that one of our repre- 
sentatives there was cochairman for labor in this experiment. He tells 
me endlessly about its virtues and its successes. There is no question 
that the way it was conducted there was a very dramatic improvement 
in the climate of industrial relations in the conmiunity. It stimulated 
training of skilled manpower and made more industrial development 
possible. There was a significant increase in productivity in several 
of the places of business. 

There can't be any doubt that all of that generates a new spirit of 
cooperation between labor and management and reduces the potential 
for strikes which are simply another form of unemployment. 

There are even signs that some of those involved are willing to tie 
their future wage increases to a level of productivity in their place 
of employment. That, I think, is an extremely significant step. Be- 
cause of what we have seen accomplished here, we are especially 
enamored of that portion of this legislation which devotes itself to 
making grants available for supporting projects designed to keep 
people on the payroll when they might otnerwise be laid off during 
those periods of low business activity as was alluded to by one of 
the prior witnesses. 

I think we all know that unemployment is very, very costly. 

Federal, State, and local governments pay out biUioos of dollars 
every year in unemployment compensation, welfare, food stamps, 
various other kinds of programs, most of which receive the con- 
tempt of my fellow citizens. 

Management, in addition to that, spends millions of dollars in 
support of collectively bargained schemes to insulate us against the 
rigors of unemployment like severance pay, supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, and so on. The whole society and workers very directly 
pay a very substantial cost. 

Obviously, those that are directly involved in being unemployed 
bear the entire burden of family breakups and all of the social prob- 
lems, crime, suicides, alcoholism, and all of those things that flow 
from unemployment. 

We would he better off if something like this were in place to in- 
sulate people from that kind of existence. It seems to me there is a 
bit of evidence around that it might initially cost more to keep people 
on the payroll than to keep on the welfare, but the long term c(^ 
would be lower if they were on the payroll, rather than on welfare. 

Toyota, of Japan, figures that the worker solutions that have been 
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generated by problem-solving conunittees in slack times on things like 
job safety, product quality, and energy conservation result in a savings 
of from $3 to $5 for every dollar they spend on job maintenance 
projects, I would capsule the remainder of what I have to say by 
making three precautionary observations. It should be made clear, 
either m the bill itself or in the legislative history which will serve as 
guidance for the Secretary of Liabor, that the labor -management 
committees to which the legislation refers and which would be estab- 
lished under the authority of H.K, 2596 ought to be considered sup- 
plementary to, rather than as a substitute K>r, collective bargaining. 

Second, we need to have some firm assurance somewhere along the 
way that Federal grants will not be made under this legislation in 
a manner that would give nonunion, unorganized plants or areas a 
comp^tive edge over organized plants or oi^nized areas. We have 
had some experience under prior legislation, the Rural Development 
Act of 1972, wherein some of the employers with whom my union has 
contracts have complained long and bitterly that unorganized com- 
panies in right-to-work-for-less States, primarily in the South, were 
given Federal grants, were granted low-cost loans as the case may 
be, to develop their business to the competitive disadvantage to those 
that were organized. I hope we can insulate any such potential as 
far as this legislation is concerned. 

Lastly, I want to erpress concern that is shared bv a great many 
of my colleagues in the organized labor movement and I guess maybe 
the reason a lot of them havent come forward, who normally might, 
to testify in favor of this legislation is a fear by some that Congress 
might view H.R. 2596 as a way of bypassing, short-circuiting or dilut- 
ing the Humphrey-Hawkins full employment bill, 

I would say if these two bills are being considered on an either/or 
basis, we too would join with our colleagues and much prefer the 
Humphrey-Hawkins solution because of the broad-ranpe treatment 
it gives to the problem. I don't believe that an either/or situation 



The enactment of this le^slation along with Humphrey-Hawkins 
in some form won't create irreconcilable conflicts since both are based 
cm tbe same problem, llie solntions offered by each of the le^slation 
are complementary, rather than contradictory. For that reason, I 
would like to see them both passed. 

If we get into either/or situation, I have to come down on the sdde 
of the broad treatment, rather than the narrow, I would be happy now 
to respond to questions, if you have anv. Thank yo»i. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Winpisinger, on behalf of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists and Aerospace Workers. 
AFL-OIO. follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, distlnguishod nanberB of thlQ subeom&ittoe. 

)^ nana la William W. Vlnplalnger. At presont 1 an a General Vice 
President of the International Aasociatlon of Madiiniots and Aerospace 
Vorkera, but perhaps it is appropriate to note that I was recentlr 
nominated, without oppoaition, to become the IU4's chief presiding 
officer. I will succeed to the office of International President as of 
July 1 of this year. 

Without burdening the subcommittee with detailed documentation let 
ve note for the record that the Machinists Union Is not only one of the 
five or Bix largest organizatlous of worldnemaD and women on the North 
American continent, but Is alao one of the most diversified. We have 
Oontracts with more than 12,000 employers. Our members are employed 
in enterprises that range In size froa such well known business nanee 
as Lockheed, Continental Can and United Airlines to email naohlns shops 
and auto repair garages 1a every comer of the country. 

Although we started out in 1688 as an organitation liMited priBttrlly 
to skilled journeymen on the railroads, today we represent everything 
froB unskilled floor sweepers to semi-skilled production workers to 
highly skilled tool and die lakers to white-coated technicians and 
professionals in some 300 industries, 

I have provided this brief thumbnail sketch of the Machinists Union 
to indicate that this committee's objectives, both generally and In the 
Specific legislation before us today, are Batters of everyday c 
to those for whom I am privlloged to speak> 
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Mr, ChaiTBBn, vben you invltod as to ooae hers today umI to^nt on 
H.R. 2596, the Eunan RasQuroAS DavelopiBent Act of 1977> 7°^ stated that 
■eabers of Tour subcaninLttee are especlall7 Interested In finding fresh 
approaches to ln>rove soonoalo perTonauioe, proreat oyclical layoffB 
end aahanoe Jo^ satiefaetlon. Let wb say that In thia respect Meabers 
of your subconmlttee and nsmbere of 117 union have a lot In coanon. However, 
there are eose differences In the perspaotlve from which theee cbjeotives 
ore viewed. So before I eddrese ^^elf to the speolflc proTlsions of 
H.R. S596, I would like to nake a few general observatlonB that will, 
I hope, help to explain soBe covum worker apprehensions abont efforts 
to Increase productivity and Job satisfaction. 

Everyone a^ees that over the long run Inereaesd worker produotivlty 
ii tbe key to higher standards of living. But worklnpen and woaan cannot 
always wait for the long run. In fact nost of the ones I know seen to 
have trouble getting by fron pay day to pay day. 

It nay interest you to know, for ezaaple, that ve recently ran a 
nnlon-wldo survey of the hourly wage rates of our menbers. Vo know that 
on the whole these members are better coapensated, both In wages and in 
fringe benefits, than non-union moBbera In similar oeetqiatlonB. ¥e found 
that the weighted average hourly wags of our ■emberahip amonnta to ^.11. 
That means that if on average member is fully employed UO hours a week, 
^2 weeks a year, that member's '"""■■"' Income will oome to $12,729 — 
tAleh is about $3,000 leaa than the Bureau of labor Statistics aaja a 
family of four needs to maintain a moderate atandard of health and decency 
In an average inerican city. Thus, even if our average member la fully 
ei^loyed, he or she is substantially below tdiat is considered a modest 
standard of living in the United States today. The fact ia, howsver, 
that the odds on an average worker' a being employed kO hours a weak, ^ 
weeks a year are none too good. Hhen people talk about rates of unemployment 
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inproVGment projects curled on iij local lalioivmanaeeiient oocnnittGeB, 
(;ot Its Initial Inpetus from an cxperimont in labor-managnmcut relations 
which tnvolvod a goodly number of our Bonbera in Mr. Lundine'a hooie 
district, Jomestouit, New York. 

The Hachlniote Union le quite faniliar with the Jamestown experience. 
Ha have 15 local lodges with >t,ll6 menbers in that city. Ab of the end 
of last month, kyi of those members were unenployed. Wage ratee for our 
various looals range betueea $3-24 and $6.02 an hour with the bul^ of 
our members earning between ik.SO and ^5-^0 an hour. For many years 
Jamestuun has been a depressed area and until ].971 It Iiad a reputation 
as a tough and eoaewhat strike-happy labor town. Through Hr. Lundlne'e 
efforts when he was mayor, manogement and labor agreed to try to work 
together to etem what had becotoe an outflow of Jobs from the area. 
Thty set up a Jamestown Labor-Kooagement Coiiiiitt«e to aehieve four 
prijir.ipal goals: An improved climate of industrial relations, the 
training of skilled manpower, more Industrial doTelopment and inoreased 
productivity . 

Of these goals. Increased productlTlty was considerod the aoBt 
essential if companies located in Jomsstown were to become more 
competitive. Recognizing, as I have praviouely Indicated, that union 
■embers equate the word "productivity" with speed ups and tine and 
motion techniques, nanagement agreed that in exchange for any higher 
productivity resulting from uorlcer cooperation, there would be no 
resulting lose of Jobs. 

This exporlnoat in labor-nanagenent cooperation has not been totally 
free of problems. But there can be no doubt that it has generated a new 
spirit of cooperation between labor and managomsnt. Strikes have been 
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Let me loake It olear, Hr. CbalfmaD, that Just as vs do not oppose 
technoloeicBl progresB, ve are not against the ld«a of Job BBtlsfaction. 
That's irtiat unions have been tTying to acMeTe for aeveral genarationa. 
Ue have tried to enrich the Jobs of our menhBrB \sj inereaBlng their 
BttfaV) Benlorit7 rights, gFlevance prooedures and cmpeDBation on 
the Job. But triien monagsmsnt begins to talk to our fflenbera about job 
enrichment, ve knov this is not vhat they have ±a nind. Baaleallj' the 
purpose of Job enriahment is the sane as autonatlon: To get nore 
production vlth lesa labor. In the old da^a the? used to oall It tioe - 
and motion stud? and the? did it with stop vatohes. Today thay call 
It job enriohmant and do it with questionnaires. But the objective 
is Identical. As the noted labor historian and author, Tbonaa Brooks, 
pointed out soms tima ago in the Age^lcgn Faderatloniat ■ "Substituting 
tha Bociologists ' questionnaire for the stop watch is likely to be no 
gain for the workers. While workers have a stake in productivity. It 
le not always Identical with that of management. Job enrichment programs 
have cut Jobs Just as effectively as automation and stop watches. And 
the rewards of productivity are not always equitably shared." 

It is in this brood context then that I would like to comment on 
K.B. 2596, which has been introduced by our good friend, Congressman 
Stan Lundlne, and at least ^0 of his colleagues in the House. I under- 
stand that a companion bill, S. 533, has been submitted to the Senate by 
Hr. Javlts of Hew Icrk. 

Proceeding on the asaumptlon that members of this committee are 
familiar with H.R. 2^9^, I will not waste your time or nine by restating 
its proTlslons. But I think it is appropriate to note that the main 
thrust of this bill, which is to provide federal financing for productivity 
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luprovenent projects carried on by local labor-nimageiiient coDsitteee, 
got Its initial Impetus from an cxperlnent in labor-managRscut relatione 
uhich involved a goodlr number of our nomberB In Mr . Lundlne ' a hoDS 
district, JoiiieatovB, Hew lork. 

The Hachinicts Union is quite faniliar with the JoHCstoun ejqierleiica. 
Ve have 13 local lodges ulth k,ll6 members in that city. As of the end 
of last month, l|-30 of those members were imenqiloyed. Wage rates for oinr 
various locals range between $3-2') and $6.02 an hour with the bulk of 
our meabers earning betveen $').50 and $3.50 an hour* For aany years 
Jaaestovn has been a depressed area and until 1971 it had a reputation 
as a tough and someirtiat strike-happy labor town. Througb Hr. Lundlne's 
efforts lAiBn be hoe mayor, nanagement and labor agreed to try to work 
together to stea what had becoaa an outflow of jobs frcn the area. 
Thty. set tip a Jamestown Labor-Management Committee to achieve four 
principal goals: An improved climate of ijuhistrlal relations, the 
training of skilled manpower, more Industrial developBant and increased 
prodnetivlty . 

Of these goals, increased productivity was considered the most 
essential if companies located in Joaostoun were to become aore 
coiq:etitlve. Recognising, as I have previously Indicated, that union 
members equate the word "prodootivlty" with speed vpg and time and 
notlcm techniques, management agreed Uiat in exchange for any hitler 
productivity resulting from worker cooperation, ther* woiild be no 
resulting loss of Jobs. 

This experiment In laboivaenageBsnt cooperatiom has not been totallf 
free of problems. Bnt there can be no doubt that it hms generated a new 
spirit of cooperation between labor and lanageaaat. Strikes have been 
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reduovd substantially, thB sklllB of the work forca bava been iqigroded 
and productlTlt? has risen. In at least one case, vorksrs have agreed 
to « wage rate tied dlreotly to their productlTlty iDcraases. The 
olimate for industry has bec(»e bo favorable that oonpanies are no 
longer Bovlng out. To the contrair, one large conoem has n^red In 
and two existing firms have Bade najor ejgwnsions. 

Vbat the J&nestoun plan has done for one city in up-state New Tork, 
H.R. 2596 proposes to aake possible for oltios and tovns throughout the 
United States, is a partloipeut in the success of the labor-nanagement 
cooperation that has turned Jaoestoun around, tbs Hacbinists Union la In 
full agreement vlth the objeetlvei of this bill. Ve believe that-a 
federal progron, administered by the Secretary of Labori which fosters 
higher productivity through cooperative labor-management committees can 
help other conmnitles to achieve idiat JaaastoHn has achieved. Ve 
especially favor the priority for grants siqiportijig projects designed 
to keep workers enployed who would otherwise be laid off during periods 
of cyclical unemp3c;sent. 

As wo all know, supporting the unemployed is costly. Federal, state 
and local goveimientB pay out billions of dollars every year in uaeBffloy- 
rant oonpensatlon, welfare relief, food stamps, etc. Kanagoment spends 
■illiona of dollars in si^jport of collootively bargaijied supplemental 
unenployment benefits and severance payments. Society, as a lAole, and 
the affected uorkorB In particular, pay the indirect costs related to 
alcoholism, fanlly breakups, crime, suicides, mental illnesB and all the 
other known by-products of unanployoent. All elements of society would 
benefit if we eould divert a portion of this national expenditure Into 
keeping people on the job, rather than wrely to help them survive being 
off the Job. 
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In authorlzinE federal granta for projects designed to keep people 
employed during elaok perjods, H.H. 2596 is not propocing mere busy work 
or Jnakc work. It is drauliig upon a concept, known as Job nalntsnanoe, 
which is fairly ooBjnon in Japou and which has been tested in pilot 
prograuB conducted by imrious companies in Hew Jersey, West Virginia and 

Hew York. To put it vory simply, jobs maintenance vorks like thiet 
Instead of laying off a certain peroantoge of the work foice during 
periods of low msrket deuand, those not needed for production are shifted 
to training snd problem- solving activities. As Sidney Rubinstein, 
president of Partiolpatlvo J^Bteiis, Incorporated of Princeton, Hew 
Jersey has testified before a subcomilttee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, "Dnder the Joint and equal control of an organl- 
lation'a management and Its.. -unions, workers ore organized Into 
probleo-solvlng teams, given appropriate training in behavioral and 
technical aspects of problem-solving, and proceed to deal with suoh 
work area problems as methods, processes, materials, morale, equipment, 
qvaJLity, etc." 

Altliough it might initially coat more to keep people ei^loyed than 
to put then on the unemployment compensation or welfare rolls, there is 
•Tldenee to indicate that the long-term cost would be substantially 
lower. I understand, for exanple, that Toyota of Japan flgaree that 
worker solutions of such problems as Job eafoty, product quality and 
energy conservation result in a eaving of from $3-00 to $5-00 for 
every dollar spent on Job maintenance projects. 

Mr. Chairman, let mo begin to wrap up my remarks fc; saying tiiat 
despite our general reservstloas about Job enrichment scheneS) we 
believe that the ozporience of our mcicb«rs in Jamestown warrants onr 
support for H.R. 2596. We especially urge the (inactnent of those 
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provieions authorising federal grants for Job Balntenance during 
periods of eoonmlc down turn. I would, bovsTori like to pub three 
precautionary obeervations Into the record. First, it mut be Bade 
clear, either in the bill Iteelf or In the legialatiTe history vhlch 
will serve as a guide to the Secretary of Labor, that labor-management 
oomlttses, established unde? the authority of H.R. 2396, shall be 
considered as a suppleaent to, wther than a substitute for, collective 
baxgaijiing. 

Second, we need to have some firm assurance that federal grants will 
not be made In a manner that gives non-union plants or areas a coi^titive 
edge over union plants or areas. This is a very li^rtant consideration. 
Ve are having some very bad e^rariences with plant improvement loans made 
under the Rural Devslopment Act of 1972. Very recently, for eiaople, an 
Illinois company with \ibom we have a contract informed us that its chief 
competitor, a large non-union operation, has applied for an $800,000 Federal 
Rural Development loan to expand one of its plants In Tennessee. According 
to the nanagemont of the Illinois ccmpany, the granting of this loan wUl 
have a seriously adverse effect on its Illinois employees and thus on the 
Jobs of our Illinois members. Ve would prefer no law to one giving non- 
union Miployers in right-to-work-for-leas states any more of a competitive 
edge than they already enjoy due to their Icwer wags rates. 

Finally, I want to express a concern that is shared by many people 
I've taUtad to in the rest of the labor aovemant. Quite frankly there 
la a real fear that some Congrossmen and Senators vlev H.R. 2596 as a 
way of bypassing H.B. 50, the Hun^toey-Hauklns Pull aaployment Bill. 

If theso two bills are being considered on an either/or basis, we 
would Buch prefer the Huaphrey-HawkinB solution. I personally do not 
believe such an either/or approach is necessary. The enactment of 
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H.R. 2^96 along with H.H. ^D vould entail no lrr«conQll«bl« oonfllota. 
Botb are aloed at the saite problen, the problem of unemplojaeivt, and 
both offer solutions that (tre coqilemsiitarjr rather than contradiotorT'. 

I believe it Is important to make this point, because there are 
Borne, in the labor movement, who are withholding support from H.R. 2^96 
on the basie that Its enactment would preclude paeeage of the Huiq>hre7- 
Havkine Bill. Ae I have Juet Indicated, I do not believe the one 
reault nust necesBarlly follow the other. But if this committee deteralnes 
tbat onl7 one of these blUe can be passed then I would have to stand with 
the rest of the labor movement in wholehearted eiqpport of the Hui^ihreif- 
Bawlcine approach. 

Hr> Chairman, this concludes ay prepared teBtiDon7. I want to thank 
all the members of this eoisilttee for their oourtes7 In permitting me to 
appear here tod^. If It is the desire of this comnlttee, I am now r«adj 
to answer any queetlone jou may have. 
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Mr. MooRHEAD. The subcommittee will now proceed with the ques- 
tioning of the panel, but we will suspend any moment now— ihat 
moment being now to recognize our colleague m»m New York, Rep- 
resentative Qnman from the 26th District of New York. 

We appreciate your coming. 

Mr. GiLHAN. I appreciate your taking me before my turn, on tiiis 
panel. 

Mr. MooRHEAO. I suggest we hear Mr. Oilman aud then direct our 
questions to Mr, Gilman @o he can get back to his other duties. 

STATEHENT OF HON. BENJAHIH A. ailMAH, BEFBESEKTATIVE 

m coNaBESs fboh the state of ztew yoke 

Mr. GiLBiAN. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Subcommittee on 
Economic Stabilization for this opportunity to testify on behalf of 
the Human Resources Development Act, H.E. 2596, and I commend 
the gentleman from New York, Mr, Ltmdine, for his hard work and 
thorough study of the Nation's manpower policy. 

I would like to request that my statement be made a part of the 
record. 

Mr. MooRHKAD. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mr, Oilman. One of the finer aspects of this bill is that it recognizes 
the strength, the potential for future growth and expansion and the 
opportunities for innovation of any industry or business relies up<m 
the ability to develop the creativity and potential of its employees. 

It poses a vital challenge to the Federal Government: the chal- 
lenge not to create jobs for the jobless because it is "the humanitarian" 
thing to do, not to define jobs and training in ways that omit large 
numbers of people, not simply doing something for somebody else, 
but the challenge of creating a viable prc^:ram which allows people to 
do something for themselves; to provide tiiem with productive alter- 
natives for employment and the opportunity to leam new skills and 
take pride not only in their job, but in the company for which they 
work and contribute to. 

The Human Resources and Development Act highlights the need 
to focus Federal legislation not only upon those unemployed indi- 
viduals who are identified as "poor," "disadvantaged," or a "minori- 
ty," but upon a large, and growing, segment of the population which 
can be identified as what the Presidential Commission on Manpower 
Policy has termed the "technologically unemployed," 

This group constitutes what will be a major challenge to our econ- 
omy. Every day, automation and technology are doing away with 
jobs by the thousands. Training and guidance must be made possible 
for these individuals on an intensive, long-range basis. 

There is too much emphasis on labor intensity, on profits. Seldom 
do we make corporate decisions on the basis of community needs or 
values. 

We must begin to focus on the cost that the American economy is 
absorbing for having shut out individuals from the system without 
giving them an opportunity for productive alternatives. 

Our economic ills and budget deficit are not the direct result of 
either overspending or inflation, but from the underutilization of our 
own human resources and talents. 
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We will not be able to correct either inflation or recMsraon until -we 
make effective use of our own work force and have a greater number 
of individuals back on the job. 

As long as unemployment carries with it all the burdensome forms 
of compensation — medicaid and medicare. Federal supplementary 
benefits, food stamps, and all other forms of welfare — the mdividuals 
who have jobs will be paying an ever- increasing share of their salaries 
to support those for which our Nation cannot provide jobs. Our entire 
population suffers as the result of the 25 million unemployed in- 
dividuals whom this Nation has not been able to utilize. 

True, we have Feder al programs to deal with manpower poliqr and 
implemButation — WIN, CETA, the Job Corps — ^but these programs 
are only the beginning. 

If we continue to approach full employment in a piecemeal fashion, 
we are kidding ourselves. 

There is something basically wrong in the way our economy is 
organized and in the educational system for our workers. 

We are going to have to undo several decades of governmental 
policy which has contributed to people being unemployed and un- 
employable, and find ways to make both our young and old a con- 
tributing part of the Nation and its economy. 

It is time to escalate tiie war on uneiuploymenit by getting away 
from stale economic theories. We should closely examine how much we 
can utilize our human resources for the good and to determine how 
much of the burden on our taxes we are prepared to bear. 

It is time we tried to find every American employjnent and to allow 
every American to become a contributing citizen. 

It ns as much an error to set Federal policy without recognizing IogaI 
implications as it is to mandate specific action by operators at the local 
level unless the Federal Government provides realistic incentives to 
stimulate private involvement and make what Marion Pines of the 
mayor's office on manpower in Baltimore called community dynamics 
an integral part of manpower policy. 

The basis for a national policy which contributes to the people 
^ould be derived from the bottom up, not from the top down. 

This legislation provides a method to achieve this while meeting na- 
tional goals. 

Manpower policy can only be productive if local communities are 
given ihe time, money and tphe incentive to worii through tiieir own 
problems. 

It we can maintain flexibility and inde^ndence at community levds, 
our national economy as a whole will blossom. 

As the economy forges toward full employment, it means hij^r 
costs for employers, which are then translated into higher prices, ac- 
celerating the spiral of inflation. 

But mufAr the higher costs paid by employers necessarily lead to 
higher prices for output? 

If manpower programs exist to train workers already employed by 
the firm in areas of competence, or if, as firms increase their produc- 
tion, the productivity of their workers also increases, then the costs of 
output need not rise. 

Developing programs to enhance productivity, as outHned in the 
Human Resourees Development Act. represents a rec4^piiti(m of the 
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fact that the k»y of all economic development is the use of human 
resources. 

Devdoping on-the-job training programs to enhance productivity 
represents a major step forward in redirecting our technology so that 
it serves our puiT>oses and enhances the life of our workers. 

It means local manpower authories working with local firms and 
unione to estimate, on a plant level, the number and type of individuals 
it will hire if production expands. 

It means future-oriented thinking and planning at the local level, 
from die bottom up, so thaJt people ate matched with anti(^pated 
production demands. 

This type otf program focuses on the potei^ial productivity of people, 
on the human resources available rather than merely the material or 
fisoiU reeources. 

There is a. final factor stimulating the demand for labor which should 
be discussed. 

To promote private sector employment there is talk of removing re- 
strictions, or of lowering costs to employers. 

Suggestions have been made to have the Federal Govemmwit pi(i 
up social insurance or pension contributions of unem'ployment taxes 
for those employers hiring specific targeted groups — for example, 
employees or full-time workers approachmg retiremwit. 

l^e term wage subsidy is out of bounds for some, yet I know of no 
labor official or businessman who objects to the investment tax credit, 
which subsidizes the employer of capital, the purchaser of new equip- 
ment. 

Accordingly, why can we not encourage the investment in human 
capital, using financial incentives tailored to the size of the firm or the 
amount of employment needed ? 

Even if the Government cannot or should not subsidize wages, surely 
it should share in the formation of human capital. It has been doing 
precisely the same thing for years through pulmc educadtHL 

We must train our people now and give them the woit experience 
that enables them to amass human capital for future productivity. 

It may be the unemployed who suffer hardships today, but the whole 
Nation will be worse off tomorrow because of it. 

So incentives to private firms to hire and train irorkers to reduce 
unemployment to a newly defined number of unemployed i>er8ons will 
pay off in the future like any capital investment. 

This Government must rethink the idea of human resources develop- 
ment. 

Somewhere along the line I believe that human resources develop- 
ment must take its rightful place as a basic social policy rather than 
being restricted to manpower planning as only an economic policy. 

Therefore, of equal importance to the subsidization of human capi- 
tal is the provision in this legislation for Federal assistance, throuj?h 
contracts with the Department of Labor, for innovative projects in- 
volving both management and employees in innovative job programs. 

The development of a willingness to experiment with new ideas 
which grow from a cooperative effort between employer and employee. 

Such flexibility offers two advantages : It will increase, on one hand, 
productivity and on-the-job creativity and ^ciency; but, just as 
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portantly, it will allow people to develop their other intere^ and ex- 
pand their own notcnt'al resonrreannd^nlpnta. 

All in all, this legislation should make sure that the following goals 
are dealt with head on : 

First: Decisions regarding which programs should be emphasized 
at a local level should be made at the local level. Certainly, all areas 
should work within a broad Federal framework, but planning should 
take place at the local level based on a specific labor-market area and 
its specific needs. 

Second : National goals should be adapted to the special labor market 
needs of State and local areas, reflecting the differences in the struc- 
ture of labor forces and markets. 

Third : Local administrative jurisdiction should be related to labor 
markets and local controls should be based on accountability to the 
Federal Government. 

Fourth ; The roles of decentralized manpower systems within market 
areas should be defined, particularly the roles of sudi systems in re- 
gional economic development. 

Fifth: As we move toward expanding employmwit opportunities 
and the promotion of job security, it will be necessary to develop sup- 
port services. Daycare centers and counseling services must be set up 
so that the opportunities which will be increased under this measure 
can be taten advantage of by specific groups such as unmarried heads 
of households, women returning to the job market, and minority 
groups. 

In closing, let me mention that it should now be clear that a na- 
tional polifg' cannot and will not work effectively without active sup- 
port and cooperation of the private business community and local 
unions, even after the relationship and responsibility of national, 
State, and local authorities is worked out. 

The time has come to invite input from both the private business 
sector and organized labor for developing a national manpower policy. 

If we expect our citizens to be actively concerned with their jobs as 
part of the economy, to take pride in the work thev perform tin»1 the 
nrm for which they work, we must show our concern for them and their 
potential. 

Every day, automation and technology is doing away with jobs by 
the thousands. Training and guidance must be made possible for these 
"technologically unemployed" individuals on a permanent basis. 

In a growing economy, manpower policy must serve not only the 
new worker, with vocational testing and guidance, and remedial educa- 
tion, but continually serve any worker who has the desire to test new 
skills or leam new trades or experiment with new modes of working. 

We must deal with the quality of life of the worker as well as hia 
employment. 

The well -publicized job redesien experiment underway in foreign 
manufacturing plant.s such as the Volvo experiment in Sweden is 
illustrative of the search for improved job satisfaction and manpower 
policy being implemented as social as well as economic policy. 

Manpower policy must, after all. be a study of how to help people 
satisfy their being a creative part of the production process, not being 
a slave to it . 
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In the end, the fundamental source of our economy's wealth is its 
own people. 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Congressman Benjamin A. Gibnan 
follows :] 



Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the Subcommittee on Economic Stabilization 
ror this opportunity to testify on behalf of the Human Resources Development 
Act (H.R, 2596) and 1 commend the Gentleman from New York, Mr. Lnndlne, 
for his hard work and thorough study of the nation's manpower policy. 

One of the finer aspects of this proposed measure is that it recognizes that the 
strength, the potential for future growth and expansion and the opportunities 
for innovation of an; Industry or business relies upon the ability to develop the 
creativity and potential of Its employees. It poaes a vital challenge to the Fed- 
eral Government : The challenge not to create Jobs for the jobless t^ecause it is 
"the humanitarian" thing to do, not to deflne jobs and training in ways that omit 
large numbers of people, not simply doing something for somebody else, but the 
challenge of creating a viable program which allows people to do something for 
themselves; to provide them with productive alternatives for employment and 
the opportunity to leam new skills and take pride not only in their Jobs, tmt in 
the company for which they work and contribute to. 

The Human Resources and Development Act highlights the need to focns Fed- 
eral legislation not only upon those unemployed individuals who are identified 
as "poor," "disadvantaged," or a "minority," but upon a lai^e (and growing) 
segment of the population which can be identified as what the Presidential Com- 
mission on Manpower Policy has termed the "technologically unemployed." This 
group constitutes what will be a major challenge to our economy. Every day, au- 
tomation and technology are doing away with jobs by the thousands. Training 
and guidance must be made possible for these individuals on an intensive, long- 
range basis. 

There is too much emphasis on labor intensity, on profits. Seldom do we make 
corporate decisions on the basis of community needs or values. We must begin 
to focus on the cost that the American economy Is absorbing for having shut out 
individuals from the system without giving them an opportunity for productive 
alternatives. Our economy is not producing at its maximum potential. Statistics 
from the composite index published by the Department of Commerce indicated 
a decrease in the number of hours worked, a decrease in the growth of liquid as- 
sets, a decline in stock market prices, a decline In the money supply (even after 
inflation adjustments), a sharp decrease in new housing permits and an increase 
ta layotTs, Admittedly, some of the economic data is a reflection of the disastrous 
cold spell the nation suffered this winter. But some of the most troublesome sta- 
tistics — poor productivity in the last qtmrter of 1976 and a sharp recent advance 
in the money supply — have little to do with the weather. Our economic ilia and 
budget deficit are not the direct result of either over-spending or Inflation, but 
result from the under-utllization of our own human resources and talents. We 
will not be: able to correct either Inflation or recession until we make effective use 
of our own work force and have a greater number of individuals who want to 
work. As long as unemployment carries with it all the burdensome forms of com- 
pensation Medicaid and Medicare, Federal Supplementary Benefits, Food Stamps 
and all other forms of Welfare — the individuals who have Jobs will be paylt^ an 
ever-increasing share of their salaries to support those for which our natitm can- 
not provide jobs. Our entire population suffers as the result of the 25 million 
unemployed individuals whom this nation has not been able to ntilize. 

True, we have federal programs to deal with Manpower Policy and Implemen- 
tation — WIN, CETA, the Job Corps— but these programs are only the beginning. 
If we continue to approach full employment piecemeal, we are kidding ourselves. 
There is something basically wrong in the way our economy is organized and In 
the educational system for our workers. We are going to have to undo several 
decades of governmental policy which has contributed to people being unem- 
ployed and unemployable, and And ways to make both our young and old a con- 
tributing part of the nation and its economy. 
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It is time to escalate the war on unemployment by getting away from stale 
economic tbeoriea. We should closely examine how much we can ntillse oar hu- 
man pesourcea fot the good and to determine how much of the burden on our 
tases we are prepared to bear. It is time we tried to find every American em- 
ployment and to allow every American to become a contributing dtizen. 

It is as much an error to set federal policy without recognizing local implica- 
tions as It is to mandate specific action by operators at the local level unless the 
Federal Government provides realistic incentives to stimulate private involve- 
ment and make what Marion Pines of the Mayor's office on Manpower in Balti- 
more called Community Dynamics, an integral part of Manpower Policy. The 
basis for a national policy which contributes to the people should be derived from 
the bottom-up, not from the top-down. This legislation provides a method to 
achieve this while meeting national goals. Manpower policy can only be produc- 
tive if local communities are given the time, money and the incentive to work 
through their own problems. If we can maintain flexibility and Independence at 
community levels, our national economy as a whole will blossom. 

Those firms seeking to add employees to their rolls presently find that the coats 
of recruiting workers and of trainlnt; new people are significantly high. Such 
costs may an'ear for the first time for some firms, who can no longer find experi- 
enced workers and have to start from scratch. If the firm's personnel needs In- 
clude special skills and experience, then some special (and costly) effort will be 
required to locate Individuals with the particular skills, and some special lure 
must be offered to attract these persons, such as higher wages. As tbe economy 
forges towards full employment, It means higher coats for employers, whldi are 
then translated into higher prices, accelerating the spiral of inflation. But must 
the higher costs paid by employers necessarily lead to higher prices for out-put? 
If manpower programs exist to train workers already employed fry Ihe firm In 
areas of competence, or if as firms increase their production the productivity of 
their workers also increase, then the conta of output necA not rite. Developing 
programs to enhance productivity, as outlined in the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Act, represents a recognition of the fact that tbe key of all econMnIc devel- 
opment Is the use of human resources. 

The time has arrived for our Nation to admit that inflation is not the neces- 
sary outcome of unemployment reduction : That there is no reason why increased 
costs, paid by employers, must tw translated into higher prices, beginning infla- 
tionary spirals \ If a push towards full employment means tiiat competent, effi- 
cient workers become a scarcity, then labor costs will certainly increase. But if 
manpower programs exist to train people In areas of competence when a Ann 
increases Its production, then the productivity of their workers will also Increase 
and the costs of output will remain relatively stable. Develt^lng cm-the-Job train- 
ing programs to enhance productivity represents a major step forward In re- 
directing our technology so that it serves our purposes and enhances the life of 
oar workers. 

If manpower programs can provide trained employees who are Job-ready and 
rec^tlve to on-the-job training, new liiring coats to industry will not rise sig- 
nificantly. This means, however, that a variety of programs are necessary to get 
employers in the private sector to forecast their own demands for labor. It means 
local manpower authorities worldng with local firms and unions to estimate, on 
a plant level, the number and type of individuals It will hire if production ex- 
pands. It means future^iriented thinking and planning at tbe local level, from 
the bottom-np so that people are matched with anticipated production demands. 
This type of program focuses on the potential productivity of people, on the 
fiunian retourixt available rather than merely the material or fiscal reaoarceB. 
There is a final factor stimulating the demand for labor which should lOe dis- 
cussed. To promote private sector employment, there is talk at removing restric- 
tions, or of lowering costs to employers. Suggestions have been made to have tlie 
Federal Government pick up sod.il insurance or pension contritratlons of onem- 
ployroent taxes for those employers hiring specific targeted groups — for example, 
employees or full-time workers approaching retirement. The terra "wage mA- 
sidy" is ont of bounds for some, yet 1 know of no labor official or businessman 
who objects to the investment tax credit, which subsidizes the employer of capi- 
tal, tbe purchaser of new equipment. Accordingly, why can we not encourage tl»e 
Investment In human capital, using financial incentives tailored to the olae of 
the firm or tbe amount of employment needed? Even if the QovemmenC cannot 
or should not subsidize wages, surely it should share in the formatloa of hnman 
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capital ! It has been doing predselj the same thing for years thnnigh pnblle 
education. 

The dreadfnl waste of today's unemployed is counted In terms of nnnsed ca< 
padty : more than $100 billion of GNP that was not produced last year. And this 
is, surely, a loss that can never be recouped. Such lost output lessens our ca- 
pacity for future growth, and seriously damages tbe well-being of not only the 
economy, but of our own people and tbe self-esteem tbey derive from being able 
to support themselves and their families. We must train our people now and give 
them Che work experience that enable tbem to amass buman capital for future 
productlTlty. it may be the unemployed who sufTer hardships today, but tbe 
whole Nation will be worse oQ tomorrow because of it. So incentives to private 
firms to hire and train workers, to reduce unemployment to a newly defined num- 
ber of unemployed persons will pay off in tbe future like any capital investment. 

This Government must re-thInk the Idea of human resources derelopment. 
Somewhere along the line I believe that bnmau resource development must take 
its rightful place as a basic social policy, rather than being restricted to man- 
power planning as only an economic policy. Therefore of equal importance to tbe 
subsidization of human capital Is the provision In this legislation for Federal 
assistance, through contracts with the Department of Labor, for Innovative proj- 
ects involving both management and employees in innovative job programs. The 
development of a willingness to eiperiment with new ideas which grow from a 
cooperative effort between employer and employee. Such flexibility offers two 
advantages ; It will Increase, on one hand, productivity and on-tbe-job creativity 
and efficiency. But, Just as importantly, It will allow people to develc^ their other 
Interests and expand their own potential resources and talents. 

It is difficult for me to overstate the aigniflcance of developing our human re- 
sources, not only In the economy as It now stands, but for our future develop- 
ment as a Nation. The trade-off between inflation and unemployment does not 
exist when manpower programs are thoroughly exploited. Whether the pressure 
on inflation comes from unproductive workers or from the higb cost of searching 
exist when manpower programs are thoroughly exploited. Whether the pressures 
on inflation come from unproductive workers or from the high cost of searching 
for skilled employees or from bottlenecks in particular sectors of tbe economy, 
or even from sources we have not yet explored or are aware of, all can be reduced 
to an extent by efficiency manpower programs. Training, flexibility, encouraging 
innovation, tbe redesigning of job structures and the enhancement of job satis- 
faction : These will defeat the dark shadow of recession and unemployment. 

All in all, tbis legislation should make sure that the following goals are dealt 
with head on : 

1. Decisions regarding which programs should be emphadzed at a local level 
should be made at tbe local level. Certainly, all areas should work wltbln B broad 
Federal framework, but planning should take place at the local level, based on a 
q>eclfiG labor-market area and Its specific needs. 

2. National goals should be adapted to tbe special labor market needs of state 
and local areas, reflecting tbe differences in the structore of labor forces and 
markets. 

3. Local administrative jurisdiction should be related to labor markets and 
local controls should be based on accountability to the Federal Govenmient 

4. The roles of decentralized manpower systems within market areas should 
be defined, particularly the roles of such systems In r^onal economic 
devdflpraent. 

5. As we move towards expanding employment t^portuaiUes and the promo- 
tion of job security, it will be necessary to develop support services. Daycare 
centers and counseling services must be set up so that the opportunities whliSi 
win be increased under this measure can be taken advantage of by specific groups 
such as unmarried heads of houseboldsi womnt returning to the job maAet and 
minority groupa 

In clo^ug. let me mention that It should now be clear that a national policy 
cannot and will not work effectively without active support and co(4)eration of 
the private budness community end local unions, even after the relationship and 
responsibility of national, state and local authorities la worked out The time has 
oome to invite Input from both the private business sector and organised labor 
for developing a national manpower policy. 

If we expect our cttlBens to bo actively concerned with their jobe as part of 
the economy, to take pride in tbe work tbey perform and the firm for which they 
work, we must ^ow our concern for them and thrfr potential. Every day, 
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automation and technologr Is doiite away with jobe b? tbe thousandcL Training: 

and ^idance must t>e m&de possible for these tecbnologlcati; unemplayed In- 
dividuals on a permanent basis. In a growing economy, manpower policy must 
serve not only the new worker, with vocational testing end guidance, and remedial 
education, but continually serve any worker who baa the de^re to test new sbllla 
or learn new trades or esperiment with new modes of working. 

We must deal wltb the quality of life of the worker as well as hlB employment. 
The well-publicized job re-deaign experiment underway In foreign manufacturing 
plants, such as tbe Volvo experiment in Sweden, Is Illustrative of the search for 
improved Job satisfaction and manpower policy being Implemented as social as 
well as economic policy. Manpower policy must, after all, be a study of how t» 
help people satisfy their being a creative part of the production procesB, not 
being a slave to it. In tbe end, the fundamental source of our economy's wealth 
is its own people. 

Mr. MoORHEAD. Thank you for a superb, articulate statement of the 
problem and your recommendations. 

I have no questions, but I would like to emphasize one point you 
made on page 2 of your testimony : 

That our economic ills, which I would define now as simultaneous recession and 
inflation, result from the underutlilzatlon of our own human resonrces and 
talents. 

Presumably the reception of more goods would keep prices under 
control, and an increase in the number of working people. We have to 
have these two working hand in glove. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. I have no questions, either. I appreciate the incisive 
statement of my colleague from New York. I only hope there are 
hundreds of Congressmen that share his enlightenment as the con- 
sideration of this bill proceeds. 

You made a good point when you talked about our willingness to 
create incentives for investment in machines and not in human capital. 
I would like to make a particular note of appreciation for the way you 
made that point. 

Mr. Oilman. I want to thank the gentleman for his leadership in 
this important issue. I hope by working together we can convince our 
colleagues. 

Mr. Vento. I just arrived on the scene. I am trying to scuttle 
through these papers. I am sorry I missed the earlier statements. I 
think our colleague has done well in the presentation of his statement. 

I did look at some of the information that was passed along. Mr. 
Maccoby had provided a statement and he, I think, set out some of the 
concerns that we hope that we can resolve with this legislation. And 
one of the questions that comes to me, Mr. Maccoby, is : Do you think 
that the present framework, for instance, of union-management can 
be woven in or utilized with such an act i 

I know that is not its focus, but does that have a significant role to 
play if in fact the focus of this is an industrial setting, community, or 
whatever the setting is, in which we have to develop the ideas and 
better utilization of rosource.s productivity, and so forth. 

Do you think that that framework has a significant role? 

Mr. Gii-MAy. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I will return to 
mv committee if there are no further Questions. 

"Mr. MooRHBAD. Do VOH have questions of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. Vknto. No. 

Mr. Gii.MAN. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Maccobt. I do believe that the framework of miion-management 
can play a very important role in the development of these programs 
because it provides a structure that already exists in factories, in terms 
of joint consultation on various levels. Unfortunately, in the past and 
in the present, too often this framework is one of pure adversary rela- 
tions and hostility. But it can be developed, as we have seen in James- 
town, N.Y., and Bolivar, Tenn., and Springfield, Ohio, into a new type 
of relationship Irving Bluestone has called cooperative bargwning. 

This kind of relationship does not replace collective bargaining, and 
it is our experience that it strengthens it. 

I will give you a brief illustration from Bolivar, Tenn. 

The members of the local bargaining committee that have taken 
part in the cooperative bargaining have learned a great deal through 
this process. In the process of reanalyzing work in terms of human, 
technical and economic criteria, they have learned about costing prices, 
the market and comipetition. In one instance, they have cooperated 
with the company to save a contract and over 100 jobs. 

What has happened during the 3 years of the program! Last fall 
collective bargaining for the first time was done by local people, 
totally. In the past, it was always the regional director of the uni(Hi 
and corporate vice president from New '^rk who did the bargaining 
while the local people sat in the back and watched. This time for the 
first time all of the bargaining was done by the local union and man- 
agement. The bargaining was done 3 months in advance because in th& 
auto parts industry you have to stockpile parts to protect the customers 
from a strike. That means you have overtime before the contract 
negotiations and layoffs afterward. 

This time in order to save jobs and layoffs and also to save tJie 
company money from having to stockpile, to get th& capital to do it 
and to pay for its storage, this early bargaining was carried out by 
these people. Furthermore, in the 3 years since the program began the 
average hourly wage of the workers has doubled. 

I think there is much evidence that not only is the union-manage- 
ment structure important for such programs but in fact it strengthens 
the collective bargaining structure. 

Mr. Ven'to. I guess it was your intention to just ask Mr. Gilman 
questions. I do not want to preempt the chairman's time. I defer to 
the chairman with my apologies. 

Mr. MooHHEAi). I hatft to bring up any controversial items among 
the meml>ers of a united panel, but we would like your advice on one 
of the things Congress will have to face. As I understand the legisla- 
tion, the Secretary of Labor would be the lead agency, but a mechanism 
is provided, under the Human Resources Advisory Council, to bring 
the Secretary of Commerce and others into the picture. 

Mr. Maccoby recommends largely because of his dealings with Mr. 
Harman, that Commerce should be the lead agency. 

In your testimony, Mr. Winpisinger, you recommend that the Secre- 
tary of Labor be the lead agency. Congress recognized the conflict and 
referred the bill both to the Committee on Banking, Finance and 
Urban Affairs, and to the Education and Labor Committee. It seems to 
me that both Departments do have a role to play, but I have not figured 
out what the proper role is. Can any or all of the panel give guidance 
on this matter? 
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Mr. WiNPiBiNQER, I will comment, Mr. Chairman. Let me say first 
I am aware, probably more so than my colleagues on the panel here, 
of the rava^jes of jurisdictional conflict, and I would not want to see 
that occur. I think the foca! role is for the Secretary of Labor, simply 
because we are talking basically about human resources as opposed to 
the economic. 

I am old-fashioned enough to believe that there is some semblance 
of advocacy among the various Cabinet members, the Secretary of 
Commerce for commerce and the Secretary of Ldl)or hopefully for 
labor. 

We have chided some in the past for not being enough of an advo- 
cate. That does not mean that that bodes evil or badly for Commerce 
or anybody else. If we are dealing with human resources, then that is 
the agency T think best equipped to come to grips with it and best 
equipped to overcome what I think are some of the hidden resistances 
in the background which might be kindled into the forefront by heavy 
involvement in the Commerce Department. 

Workers immediately are going to look to that with something of 
a suspicious eye. There is plenty of suspicion out there now that all of 
these schemes may not be in their best interests. That is because they 
have been taken advantage of in the past. Success stories is what we 
need in order to get it into proper focus. 

The Secretary of Labor is better able to get the confidence and get 
the success going. As a starting point I think that is necessary. 

Mr. Maccoby. I would like to say first of all. Mr. Winpianger is 
one of the most creative leaders in organized labor, and his opinion 
weighs heavily, and I take very seriously what he says. 

TTie reasons why I believe ideally the program should be in the 
Commerce Department are not just because Mr. Harman is the Under 
Secretary but also because I believe that the concept can stimulate 
a new development of our views of productivity and. as has been 
emphasized in testimony, we are dealing with a rapidly chan^ng in- 
dustrial situation where constant automation, technology changes 
produce strains that this program is partly designed to overcome by 
developing a better atmosphere of cooperation and mutuality in the 
workplace. 

We have also seen in Eurofw that some of the most innovative pro- 
grams of union -management cooperation in Scandinavia and West 
Germany take into account science and technology- as well as organi- 
zation of work. 

I believe the Commerce Department is one part of the Grovemment. 
because of its science and technology function. National Bureau of 
Standards, as well as EDA, that has set up the whole mix of im- 
proving business in terms of the creation of wealth and ecmiomic 
development. 

r beliovp by adding the human development component to it that 
we would be improving our whole concept of productivity and ef- 
fectiveness in ways that have been mentioned by many of the dis- 
tinguished people who have testified today. 

I understand and hear Mr, Winpisingers point that from the 
point of view of organized labor, suspicions might be quieted by 
having this in the Ijabor Department, and I think that is an impor- 
tant consideration. TiHt T would suggest that there might be a way to 
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provide part of it in the Labor Department and certainly some eval- 
uation to the Labor Department, out to do it in such a way as to 
strengthen the roles of science and technology and economic devel- 
opment in Commerce. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Do you have any comment? 

Mr. Edelman. I do not. 

Mr. MooRHEAD, We have our problems at the Federal level. We 
also have problems of resolving the participation of State and local 
governments. 

One suggestion made to the subcommittee was that the advisory 
council include State and local representatives. That might solve part 
of the problem. But should we require or encourage State and local 
participation in projects within a particular State! 

Mr. WiNPisiNGER. I would comment briefly that when it comes to 
grappling with the problem, it is such that anyone that can focus any 
resources on it, to generate a solution, I would be in favor of doing 
it. 

How this legislation would key in it is something that I am at a 
loss to comment about it. I would think that whatever aid the Fed- 
eral mechanism could get, from State or local resources, the better 
off the program ultimately would be. I am aware that there have 
been failures in that area, too, with manpower programs of many 
types. 

I still think it takes the entire mechanism of Grovemment to get it 
to the grassroots and get it done on the floor where things will finally 
get resolved. 

Mr. Maccoby. I think one of the strong points of the legislation 
as suggested is its flexibility. The project in Bolivar was started by 
a national union and national company. It has developed in such a 
way as to strengthen links with the community. 

Now, both in the educational element, with the community voca- 
tional educational programs and recently with a local group, includ- 
ing the president of the chamber of commerce, local bank, plant man- 
ager, religious leaders who are taking from the program ideas which 
they are developing throughout the comjnimity. 

In Jamestown the program was started by the community and 
mayor. In Springfield, Ohio, it was started by the city government 
and union. It seems to me important to build this kind oi flexibility 
into the legislation in such a way that it doesnt necessarily have to 
begin as a community-sponsored program, but it is encouraged to 
develop in that direction. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. From all of your testimony I gather you are say- 
ing that some form of Federal incentive, initial to guidance, educa- 
tional experience is necessary to expand upon this problem. 

Mr. Edelman. Might I say that the State of New Jersey, where my 
company is located, has taken the initiative in seeking a solution, 
specifically because of the problem of unemployment and the New 
Jersey Department of Labor and Industry has been working with 
private industry to arrive at practical conclusions. 

But they themselves and — nor could we move this kind of pro- 
gram unless they have additional support. While local problems re- 
quire local recognition and local approaches to solutions, we are 
talking about a problem that really isn't local and I think because 
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it is not a local problem, because it is a national problem, and I sa^ 
in my statement that it becomes an international problem, that it is 
important that the Federal Government be a very active participant 
and lend their positive support and encouragement to States and to 
cities and to towns and it they see — if the States, cities and towns 
and local areas see that support they will start regenerating this 
interest. 

Unless you get that support from the Federal Government you maj 
find discussions but no positive action being taken. I think in this 
regard generally I have to say the State of New Jersey should be 
congratulated for taking their approach. 

Mr. MooRHEAD. Thank you. 

Mr. Lundine ? 

Mr. LuNDiNB. I never thought I would get to the stage where I 
would be the devil's advocate about t^is legislation, but the question 
has been raised that if this is such a great idea, why does the Gov- 
ernment have to get involved at all? Why dont people do it for 
themselves! As a followup to the last question I would first like to 
ask of you, Mr. Edelman, why does the Government have to jget 
involved ? What role do you see the Government playing in trying 
to stimulate employment security ? 

Mr. EDE1.UAN. My own company is a very specific example of what 
role GJovemment must take in trying to stimulate employment se- 
curity. We think our management is positive-minded; community- 
minded. And while we look at the bottom line, for the profit angle 
we also recognize the sensitivities of our working people. We recog- 
nize that business must accept its share of responsibility toward 
making employees feel more secure. When we were confronted with 
the seasonal dropoff of business and the layoffs, we would have to 
make we felt very uncomfortable. We didn't like the thought of hav- 
ing to lay off anyone. Yet, even with our management feeling this way 
we could not get unanimous support for this new program. The only 
way we got the others to support our participation was to let them 
know that the Grovemment was going to share some of the burden 
with us. I believe that other firms will feel the same need to have the 
Government help with the seed money to get their support and in- 
volvement, at least initially, with the program. I am convinced that 
once the program is in effect and has proven itself that this support 
from the Government can be eliminated. As a matter of fact, as a 
businessman I would prefer that the Grovemment remove itself as 
quickly as possible because its involvement only increases costs of 
administration and costs only increase our taxes. 

Mr. Ldndine. I want now to turn to Mr. Winpisinger and add a 
slightly new dimension to that question. Do you think that Govern- 
ment seed money, Government assistance, might help to allay the sus- 
picion you talked about in your testimony ? In other words, if man- 
agement came to union members and said, "This is our scheme," might 
it not be a little harder to convince your members to try to see if there 
could be mutual benefits than if there were a Government program at 
least to get it started 1 

Mr. WiNPisiKOER. I would like to address comments to both parts 
of the question if I might. 
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First of all, I think seed money is exactly the expression I woald 
have chosen to justify Federal involvement. It seems the entire thrust 
of all of our programs up to now has been what to do — ajid the tax 
burden flowing from our concern— has been what to do with the guy 
when he is not working any longer. We have elaborate schemes to cush- 
ion the impact of layoff, all of which are costly in one way or another 
and in which the Federal Government is lar^ly involved. 

It is a built-in payroll cost during the penod of time that anyone is 
working. We have never come to any scheme which says, let us spend 
money to keep him on the job. Let us keep him working. With that 
kind of change in emphasis which is almost a 180-degree turn, but you 
can't impact further on the existing mechanians for that money. You 
have to have seed money to get across that threshold. That is a Fed- 
eral role clearly. 

Second, there is no question that a new program to which the Fed- 
eral Government is willing to conunit funds that can be channeled into 
the problem is obviously to some extent going to allay suspicions. It is 
true that management on its own initiatives — the plain fact is man- 
agement uses its initiative to reach the subject unless you have sophis- 
ticated representatives there on the spot. 

Even if it turns out to be good it will go more slowly than other- 
wise. That is the real value of outside resource people such as Mr. Mac- 
coby and his colleagues in the field. By injecting that third party, that 
resource person who knows what he is talking about, who engineers 
the confidence of both parties, you get it off uie ground and into an 
operative structure more rapidly. 

That takes outside money and the Federal Government is that source. 

Mr. EuELHAN. That was our experience in the informal program. 
We haven't entered the formal program but after discussing problems 
with Mr. Rubenstein we started this informal program in December 
and we immediately had this initial negative reaction. There was a 
kind of feeling that management had an ulterior purpose. 

Frankly, we called in Mr. Rubenstein and he sat in on our meetings. 
We also called the union to sit in with us. It was after the employees 
recognized that we were talking from an overall viewpoint with the 
assistance of an outside party that we got this cooperative, positive 
attitude. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. Before that you encountered resistance from the 
imion as well as from management ? 

Mr. Edelman. Yes. 

Mr. Maccoby. Just to summarize and add to what has been said I 
can see four reasons why Federal support is very desirable in this whole 
area. 

The first is that it is very difficult to do what we are doing. It in- 
volves research and education and third parties and so far there has 
been very little support for such efforts. 

I was in Jamestown last week and visited two of the factories 

Mr.LuNOiNE, Howiseverybody there! 

Mr. Maccoby. I can't speak for everybody but there were a lot of 
people that seemed very well. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. Thank you. 

Mr. Maccoby. Tliey missed you at their annual managemwit-union 
dinner. It was clear that they welcomed more opportunity for educa- 
tional programs and that they were limited by lack of resources. 
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Second of all, as has been stated when there is something new ^^ch 
can naturally provoke suspicion because of long-standing and well- 
founded suspicion between union and management, it is important to 
have that new effort legitimized by a full commitment from the Federal 
Croveniment. 

I believe in Bolivar it was certainly important to the participants 
that we had funds from the National Commiasicm on Prmluctivity to 
support our initial study. 

In Springfield, Ohio, the fact that Nea! Herrick received support 
from Government agencies as well as State agencies made it dear that 
the Federal Government judged that our whole society and all citizens 
would benefit from such a program, that it was in the interests of every- 
one. No Federal program should be funded unless it is in the interests 
of everyone that is involved. 

Third, I believe that we need to have ongoing research to understand 
which approaches work and which do not. We are early on in oar ex- 
perience. I think the examples of the Work Research Unit of the 
United Kingdom and the Norwegian Industrial Democracy Project 
show that when governments invest in research to understand these 
kinds of projects to improve technology and work, such public in- 
formation can then save a lot of other people grief who might other- 
wise start projects without having benefit of knowing what wotks 
and what doesn't work. 

The fourth reason is that I believe there are many Departments in 
the Federal Government which have related programs and that there 
is now a lack of clarity about purpose and policy. This legislation can 
integrate approaches throughout the Federal Government and provide 
a clear philosophy to prom(rte economic and human development. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. You made a parenthetical statement there that I 
would like to get at. 

I did not alk Mr. Harman this question because of my Iwtl train- 
ing that a lawyer is not supposed to ask a question to whidi he doesnt 
know the answer. Was there outside funding involved in the Bolivar 
project! 

Mr. Macoobt, Yes, the funding was from the company, Harman 
International, from the UAW, and then outside funding from the 
National Commission on Productivity, the Ford Foundation Trtiich 
has continued to fund the project, the Sloan Foundation and the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, Metro Center. 

Mr, LuNDiN E. I am going to yield to Mr. Vento. 

Mr. Vento. I was looking at your statement. One of the things you 
seemed to agree with was the concept, and I think some of the crai- 
cems I have with regards to the old time study — that was a one-Mded 
productivity effort and I have been involved with them wi one end, 
anyway. 

It seems one of the problems that exists there is that through the 
process of collective bargaining and the whole labor management field, 
we have evolved what is a pretty sophisticated law, case law, where you 
get certain rights and benefits and you try to protect those things. 

But. isnt the problem a reluctancy and transien<^ that exists, with 
management not giving up those prerogatives in terms of management 
design or however they want to characterize those t 
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It is important that that occur if this is goin^ to be successful. Ob- 
viously, it can't be a one-sided arrangement in these instances. It has 
been in others, but do you have feelings about ihat yourself or <pwhaps 
Mr. Maccoby does. 

Mr. WiNPiBiNOER. I have some feelings about it. I think ba^cally the 
problem is only a threshold one. These kinds of things can be an adjunct 
to bargaining. They can facilitate it. Help it. But Biey cant subvert it 
because of the kind of institutional arrangement that bargaining is. I 
fear not that it is going to be diluted or diminished as an institution. I 
view this as an adjunct to it. To get things started is the real value 
of the third party. To get out of that institutional tug of war as it were, 
which it winds up being most times, and get someone who can generate 
credibility among both parties to the equation, to get on with a better 
day-to-day type of relationship that addresses itself to the idwitified 
problems in that work place. 

Tliat is no easy task, and a lot of them will fail on that very basis 
because they are difficult problems. I don't fear for institutional bar- 
gaining as a result. Loc^dng down t^e road, I don't think tliere is much 
validity left in the law of supply and demand in this economy of ours 
because of the adverse price structure we have in most industries and 
product lines. 

Simultaneous inflation and unemployment is the big problnn Bt 
which we direct this thrust. Maybe those kinds of economies, having 
reached a degree of sophistication down the road is the best insulation 
we have against an adverse price and an institution against an alleged 
supply /demand situation. 

Mr. Vento. Mr. Maccoby. 

Mr. Maccoby. Both management and unions have suspicions which 
may be justified, because there have been projects started under labels 
of ]ob satisfaction or enrichment which actually have not led to real 
human and economic development and have failed. 

If we had time, we could go into a number of them and talk about 
why they happened. However, I do think we have learned something 
about what succeeds. 

Two elements I would like to emphasize. In projects that do develop 
and even go beyond the first stage of a tentative union-managwnent 
getting together about something, about a common problem such as 
jobs and changing markets, there is the commitment to shared prin- 
ciples, and those principles as I said before, must include security of 
employment, health and safety, fairness, as well as participation and 
concern for human development. The second elem«it is the structure 
that develops to support such a project and I think this is not under- 
stood enough and cannot be emphasized enough, that the most suc- 
cessful projects are the ones where the structure of union-manag^nent 
cooperation is built and strengthened at all levels. 

In Bolivar, we had a committee at the top including the company 
president and the international union vie© president. We have a work- 
ing committee composed of members of the bargaining committee and 
the plant management which meets regularly and they evaluate and 
give approval on projects initiated on the shop floor by core groups 
composed of foremen, st«wards, and elected workers. The workers in 
one department asked to learn to do time motion studies. They wanted 
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to see how it was done so they could be sure it was fair. That was suc- 
cessful. It led to both increased satisfa<9tion and gains in productivity. 

I would like to emphasize that if these projects are to succeed and 
to overcome the hostility that exists in many workplaces, one must 
be very careful to develop both principles and the structure of union- 
mana^;ement cooperation at all levels. 

Mr. Vento. I think that is very interesting. That gets back to the 
point that we might look to where we h&ve those types of relationships 
going that we ought to get more elaborate research in those areas and 
compare it to where they dont have those things, 

I also wonder in looking at this, if in fact, the expectations that can 
be raised will not be too high. I dont think you can solve some of the 
economic problana — that is one reason I am glad that one of the 
tests— we have talked about other types of economic problems that 
have to be addressed in a different manner. I appreciate that. 

We want to hear from the Secretary, so I will stop at this point. 

Mr. Lttndine [presiding]. Holding the temporary gavel here, T 
would like to welcome "WiUard Wirtz, chairman of the board of Na- 
tional Manpower Institute and the distinguished former Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. Wirtz, I would like to convey to you first the apologies of 
Chairman William S. Moorhead. your friend and long-time colleague. 
He got called out of this hearing unexpectedly early. He wanted par- 
ticularly to welcome you and express the appreciation of the subcom- 
mittee for your willingness to come up here and give us your views on 
this subject. 

We have your written testimony, of course, which will be submitted 
for the record. We would appreciate any comments you would like to 
make. 

Mr. Wirtz. Thank you very much. 

As for apologies, they are all mine for being late. I have filed a 
statement with the subcommittee and depending on your su^;e8tion. 
T would be glad either to go over it or simply ask that it be included 
in the record in this form and speak most briefly. 

Mr. LuNDiNE. Please proceed as you will. 

ffTATEHENT OF WILLABD WIRTZ, CHAIBHAN OF THE BOASS, 
NATIONAL HANPOWEB INSTITUTE 

Mr. Wirtz. Being tired of my own exhaust, T ask that it be made 
part of the record and Pll speak for a moment to a particular aspect 
of this bill Mid l^^lation which seems to me terribly, terribly 
important. 

t tried to say in the statement that when it comes to the improve- 
ment of productivity and improvement of the quality of working life, 
those seem to me imoortant and the bill seems completely ri^t because 
it addresses itself to those matters. It is on that basis that I support 
it unqualifiably. 

I would like to emphasaze the element which emerges in the bill 
(Hily in a single passage referring to the emphasis which is to be placed 
on projects involving labor-management cooperafJon and perhaps to 
drajnatize the point by referring to the other meeting in which T have 
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already taken part this morning — a meeting in Columbia, Md. <tt 
representatives of 21 communities from 16 States around this country. 

They are engaged in the particular matter of interrelating educa- 
tion and work. But that purpose and the purpose of H.R, 2596 are 
comparable. The emphasis is on the desirability of the Federal Gov- 
ernment saying to local communities, "Get the constituencies in these 
communities together, take this problem and do it your way and let 
us find out what it is that will come from the commonsense that de- 
velops at a. local commmiity level when tiiose people get together." 

The particular project to which I refer is one sponsored by ttie 
Department of Labor, working with HEW and with the Department 
of ConHnerce, with the. National Manpower Institute, an Mitirely 
private organization, working in conjuiwiion wit4i the implementatifm 
of the prograjn. 

My statement includes tJie list of those 21 communities. You will 
take personal satisfaction, Mr. Chairman, from the fact that Jamee- 
town is one of those communities. 

We are simply sitting down there together recognizing that when 
it comes to some of these things like productivity, like the improve- 
ment of the quality of working life, like the interrelating of educa- 
tion and work, we are all in tilw first grade without a teacher. 

We also know there is a lot of experience developing around the 
country and the effort in that project, which we call the community 
work education council project and the proposal in this bill, as I 
understand it, is to «icourage that kind of local initiative, to say "Do 
it your way," and then let us — and the "us" is everybody — find out 
what works and what doesn't work in this area. 

Briefly, in response to your question, I support the bill because it 
seems to involve a project in working pluralism and it seems to 
contemplate the devel<^m«it of aa experience which this country 
very much needs. 

■niankyou. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wirtz, on behalf of the Natiwial 
Manpower Institute, follows :] 
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TBBtlB0D7 b; WtlUrd Hirtz 

before the 

Subconanictee on Ecoooale Stabllliatlon 

of the 

Coimittee on Baoklog, Finance and Drban Affairs 



Hr. Chairman, and Heid>erB of the Subcomutttee: 

I testify aa Chairman of the Board of the National Hanpovar Institute, 
a private,' not-for-profit organization with headquarters In Hashlngton, 
D. C. 

My tastlBony Is in unqualified and enthusiastic support of B.R. 2596. 

This auppoTC proceeds primarily from deep couvlcttOD about the 
iBporcance and rlghtness of the central emphasis in this bill: on weaving 
together mutual worker and employer interests in Icproviog productivity 
and the quality of working life. 

Recognizing, however, the larger authority and experience and 
persuasiveness of other witnesses who are testifying here regarding Chi* 
central emphaala in H.B. 2S96, I want to use these ten minutes — which 
NoodroH Wilson once said was only enough time to co=ilt a compound fracture 
of an idea — to eo^haslze a feature and quality of H.&. 2596 which may 
veil be as important as its key substantive provisions. 
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The Hunan Reaourcea Developmetit Act 1* a propoaal for a ganuiil* 
inveatBent In the Idea and Ideal of aQcouiaging and Inplemeoclng 
collaborative private and public proceaa at the local comnmlt? level. 
He all endorse this Ideal In our speeches, niete la aone legislation 
on the booka which promotes the Idea at least a little bit in practice. 
Aa I understand B.X. 2596, It representa a comltnent to go all the 
May, even gambllnB a little If thla la necessary. In relying on local 
labor and manageBmt representative* to cone up with good sense 
about how to Improve the effectlveneaa and the Bcanlng of work In their 
ovn conmunltles and planta. 

The only reference to this In the Bill Itself la In Section 3(a) (1) : 

In entering Into contract* under thla 
*ectioa, the Secretary of Labor shall 
give priority to project* which involve 
labor-management cooperation. 

It could be wished that the i^ortance of this had been spelled out 

There can be no question, though, from the legislative hlstoiy and the 
context of thla Bill, about vhat is Intended. In hla introduction of It, 
Congresaman Lundlne ecqibaelted its contemplation of "Innovative projects 
primarily in the private sector, initiated by coimiunltles. States, 
educational institutions. Individual plants, or other private organization*, 
involving employees and employers in cooperative efforts ...." Thla Isn't 
Just another proposal calling for "advisory councils" through which the 
views of various constitueociea are aolicited for such use or non-u*e as 
may then be made of them; It is a proposal for the assuiqttlon and exercise 
of collaborative responalblUty. 
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The Bill draus on the classical Ideal of plurallsa, of bringlDg 
s different kinds of "governaant" — Federal, State, and local; 
public and private; e^tloyseDt and education; labor ualons acd 
coiporatlons — Into oev and aore eff active working relatlonshlpt . It 
breaks out of the hide-bound thinking that the only InstltutlonaliaBS 
and pTocedurea that cjw ha relied on to work Id the future are those 
which have worked — aoBetlaes — In the past. It dratra at the sa«c 
tlae on the supporting lessons of c»perienc» lAlch ate being cau^t, 
or reallj so far only being learned, in various local co^wnitlcs 
•cross Che country. 

I hove COB* to this hearing fro> a Beetiog being held today and 
tOMsrrow, in Coluri>la, Maryland, by representatives of 21 local 
casualties In 16 States in which ne» Initiatives are being taken by 
varying coriiinations of local InstiCutions and constituencies la 
developing better ways of inter-relating work and education. We are 
using the phrase Cniminlty Work-Education Councils to identify these 
InltiatlveH nore readily; but they ere evolving la a variety of patterns — 
•11 worked out locelly — and they have their own naaes. 

Proceeding under a contract with the Departaent of Labor, and »t 
the direction of a federal Interagency Steering Co^iittee (which includea 
representatives of the Departnents of Labor, Co^serce, and Health, 
Education and Welfare) , the national Hanpower Institute has developed 
• work-Education Consortlua which brings these 21 co^sunitles Into a 
working relationship with each other. 
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Tha GoaDunltles Involvod an B«chel, Itaiiia; Buftalo, 8«v Totk; 
Charleston, South OTollnai Chicago Selgfata, Illloola; East PeoEia, 
IIIIdoIh; Erie, Fuinsylvania ; Gratiot County, mchlgao; Indus ciy-Bdueation 
Council of Callfotnla; Jaacstown, New York; Laxlagton, Keatocl?; 
Livonia, Michigani Hartln County, North Carolina; Mssa, Arltona; 
New Tork, New York; Oakland, California; Philadelphia, FemisylvaDla; 
Portland, Oregon; Seattle, Haahlngton; Sioux Tolls, South Dakoa; 
Uheellng, Heat Virginia; Worcester, Hassaehuaetts. 

I nentlon this In further support of the repreaentatlona by th* 
sponsors of this Bill chst there is already going on slpilflcant yaastlng 
of comnmlty In this country. The 21 coBDunltles represented at the 
naetlng at Coluidila were selected fron anong sose 300 ufalch manifested 
varying degrees of Interest In this project. Two slollar consortiums 
are being developed, one under the leadership of the Acerlcan Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, and Che other by the National Alliance 
of Businessmen — working in cooperation with the Kationol Manpower 
Institute. 

There Is equal reason, and I expect equally broad developing 
experience, for doing this same kind of thing ~ though In different 
patterns — In the producclvlcy and quality of working life area. Indeed 
It will be easlsr here to develop projects which can he focussed mare 
sharply on more specific objectives, with larger promise of earlier 
success — or. If it turns out that way, failure; for we have as much 
to lesm about all of this at the present stage from finding out lAat 
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doesn't work as from leamlDg what doaa. Oa« of tha crlclcally li^ortant 
alenents In B.R. 2596 Is the provlalon In Sactlooa 3 and 4 foi tha 
•Btabllahnent of a Bunan Keaource* Advlsocy Council which will, axmg 
othar things, "conduct a specific evaluation at «ach pnjacc" aountad 
under thla Act. 

Perhaps there will be some to suggest that If there Is this nucb 
going on, let It go; or cbac there la already basla In the Conprehanalv* 
BmpIOTneiic and Training Act for encouraging such initiatives as tbaaa. 

Such auggastlona would seen to ne Btstalcen. A grsat aany such 
local InlttatlTea , probably including some of the wist proBialng, acart 
up auddanly, hare a aonent of life while they are atill news and while 
lnlcl«l «ichuslaam auacaln* volunteer efforts, and then die down because 
there la no structure to support tbes. The comonast failure is for 
lack of a one or two peraon full-tiae secretariat — which would cosc 
$25,000 to 350,000 a year. 

Tha other alaost Invariable eiipetience Is that a particular local 
coDBunlty initiates its program in complete ignorance of what has already 
bean learned the hard way oomeplace else. Speakers can be brought la 
•ad heard, and books aad pamphlets read, about voluntarlea and 
participatory deaocracy. But what Is critical Is koowing sobc of the 
kay spaeiflcB about thla actually pretty tricky terrain called "loprovcd 
productivity and quality of working life" — euch a* the lesson froa 
the JasMSCOwa experience that the plans could go ahead only from aquara 
osBurance thet nobody would lose his or her Job as a result of wliatsvar 
waa done to Increase productivity. 
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Ever; dollac Inveatad In oat cosBualty under th* Human Rbboutcss 
Developnent Act vlll ba saved docena of tlaaa ovai if the stor; of 
what happened to that dollar, for better or for worse, la collected 
and then told generally. Moat of ua are atlll Id the firat grade lAaa 
It cones to knovlng about local coammlty cooperation in dealing with 
increaaed productivity and li^roved quality of working life. There Is^ 
a yeaatlng of co— unity, but s lot of It 1b still trying to find oat 
shat to do vlth itself. 

JUtout the possible uses of CETA here, I can only say thet it seeae 
to M* clear that H.K. Z596 Is reaching for a degree of local comonlty 
Initiative that goes substantially beyond vliat has developed at all 
generally — or can reaaonably be expected — tinder CETA. The prograna 
contaaplsted here start vlth esaentially private, clearly local 
initiative. 

One probably too personal anecdote In conclusion: Tha one "■anpower" — 
•a we called It then — project I teneiAer Bost clearly fron tha 
experience In the Labor Departnent, quite a vhile ago now, was Project 
PRIDE — here In the District. Its details don't Batterj but it Involved 
turning a quarter of a Billion dollara over to a local private group, 
with what were then Kighty weak credentials, on tema which were essentially 
"Do It your way." It waa nore of a gaobla than anything except deap coneam 
about the vary "hot suasMr" of 1967 would — I guess — have Justified. 
PRIDE did its Job handsoMely. It atiU doe* toiaj. 

I read H.R. 2596 as proposing to encourage local comunlties and . 
private eaployars to do sonethlng nore about increasing productivity and 
l^roving the quality of working life ~ end to do It their way. There 
. are better reasons than concern about atreet riots for the Federal 
Govemnent's investing a little in local Invention, and there ahould be 
« clear legislative baee established for doing tbla. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. LuNDiNB. Thank you very much. 

I do think as you know that there is a very close relationship between 
education and work policy, an issue that you have raised most cogently 
in your book, "Boundless Resource," if I recall correctly, 

Mr. WiETZ. Thank you. 

Mr. Lttndine. And that you have demonstrated in your work with 
the National Manpower Institute, Such a relationship is also con^s- 
tfint with the purposes and intention of this legislation. 

I would like to go back now and ask a few questions not solely di- 
rected to Mr, Wirte. Mr. Maccoby, you mentioned the need for labor 
leadership and labor participation, and that has been mentioned by 
Mr. Winpisinger as well. 

Do you think that it would be important to have some kind of a 
board where labor could participate in the policymaking and could 
advise the persons — whether Labor Department or Commerce Depart- 
ment or some other department — who are charged with the responsi- 
bility of implementing this policy ? 

Mr. Maccoby. I do indeed, Congressman Lundine. 

It is important for two purposes. 

One is that I think it is important to have the support and leadership 
of labor leaders as well as creative managers, Government officials, and 
social scientists represented on the board. 

It is also important for a working evaluation board to look over the 
research component of what is done in this area and to take the leader- 
ship as to best apply it, to determine where there are problem areas 
and danger spots. 

Without such a board the results of this kind of initiative cuuiot be 
properly evaluated and usefully applied. 

Mr. LuNDiN'E. Do any of the other witnesses wish to comment? 

Mr. Edblman. From a practical viewpoint I agree, I dont see how 
you can make an evaluation without the combination of thoughts. 

Mr, Ldndine. Mr, Wirtz, it has been alleged that this Government 
has too many boards already. I guess that is a position with which 
most people would agree. 

Because of your tremendous experience, I wonder if you would have 
an^ comment as to the need for some kind of policy board to which 
this program can look for evaluation and direction. 
9 Mr. Wirtz. I have looked at those sections of the bill, Mr. Lundine, 
carefully and with this question in mind. If the question is whether 
there are not enough, about enough, or too many advisory councils and 
committees around this Government the answer is there are far, far, 
too many. 

I am never going to sit on another advisory council of any kind. If 
they want my advice, I want part of the action. 

The history of the thing you are talking about here is that councils 
of this kind are set up, they are brought in either once a year, twice a 
year, four times a year for one day ; the first 75 percent of the time is 
spent making staff reports to that committee and if you are lucky 
there will be 10 percent of the time at the end during which you get 
their input. If that is what this advisory council would be* my answer 
to your question is forget it. 

I agi-ee with Mr. Maccoby, though, that if anything is to be done 
about this, especially when it comes to monitoring and evaluation, then 
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this kind of council is terribly important It will, if it is in charge of 
the monitoring and evaluation, do these technical jobs from the stand- 
point of whiai the people engaged in this business think 'ib important 
instead of what some of the rest of us think is important. I don't be- 
lieve there will be sensible monitoring and evaluation except as it is 
participated in by those people who are on the operating end of it 

So I would say yes. I have looked at the language in that section. It 
is called an advisory council. I could wish that word wasn't in there, 
but it is. It goes further than most pieces of legislation do in identi^- 
ing recommendations that they are to make. Having expressed in my 
answer the same qualification which made your question an honest one, 
I come down on the ade that this kind of body is terribly important. 

I add one thing. I assume we are talking about the council at the 
national level. When it comes to the council or whatever it is at the 
local level, then I feel it is terribly important that they be in charge of 
instead of simply advising. 

Mr. WiNprsiNQEH. Don't skip me, Mr. Chairman. 

If I might I start from the same jaundice as does Mr. Wirtz and I 
wind up on the same side of the issue as does he, and probably for all of 
the same reasons, but also for one that is not mentioned yet 

I should state in the whole recommendation of the quality of woric- 
ing with life, I thought there were perpetuated many frauds on the 
American worker at the early stages of the concept and I did not hesi- 
tate to say so. 

I was viewed as a beginner for a long time. I said from day one we 
should not discourage in any way shape or form any legitimate attempt 
to do productive reseaixih. I wanted to get to these frauds. 

Experimentation goes on and the minute it began everyone rushed 
to fill the vacuum of some institute or institution that would become 
the countrywide repository for all of the information thus gleaned. 

Professor Davis created such a mechanism on the campus of UCLA. 
Other universities have followed suit. You have the National Center 
for the Quality of Working Life, a quasigovemment entrepreneur 
here in the city and perhaps many I am not aware of. 

A flat mechanism by legislative fiat is probably the answer and we 
should encourage everyone to make that the repository for the infor- 
mation so that it can be disseminated by practitioners in the area and 
minimize the opportunities for misrepresentation, fraud and what 
have you in terms of what is going on, what is being accomplished and 
what are the results. 

We will have a lot of failures. There is no questimi about it Any 
experiment indicates that you start off with the odds at 50 to 50. 

Success means gains and that means gain sharing and that is what 
all bargaining is about, 

I don't fear for that side of the equation. But we need to have as 
much dissemination about the failures from responsible people as we 
do the successes so we dtmt repeat the same mistakes over and over. 

Mr. LcNDiNE. Mr. Vento? 

Mr. Vento. We talked a lot about the local groups and of course we 
don't want to mandate any particular structure on any local commu- 
ity or plant or whatever, but ideally we have talked about the fact that 
we ought to encourage or build upon where some sort of arrangement 
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already exists, where we can get the most out of the dollars Hat c«Hne 
into this. 

The other aspect I suppose is we dont want to mandate who is on 
the committee. That would be inappropriate according to the motive 
of thia. 

Bealistically you probably have 3,000 employees who punch a clock 
and you probaMy have 300 that work in the managerial role, 

Worbine with all of those resources I suppose the lope in my exam- 
ple would indicate that we would have a committee of 30 and we could 
take 29 out of one aide and 3 out of the other to keep the parity, so 
everyone gets to participate to some extent on a role. 

I suppose that is rather difficult to do but is that what we are talking 
about? Is every individual, every plant going to participate or ea<^ 
subdivision ? We don't want to mandate anything, but isnt that a 
problem? On one side we have one person representing thousands of 
people and on the other side they are representiuff stockholders. If I 
own stock in a plant in Jamestown and live in Minnesota, then I am 
not involved in the activity but I want the dividends to go up. 

What about that supposition ! 

Mr. Edeluan. In our practical example we employ approximately 
110 ^tory employees. We have approximately 15 administrative 
people. 

We have set up an informal committee. We have four from our fac- 
tory force selected by our factory people and we have two from our 
managerial. We are presently working with this kind of informal 
committee. 

We have t^e input of the entire factory force. We are not just woit- 
ing with four factory people. They happen to be the spc^esmen at our 
meetings for the 110 we have in the factore. but we have 100 people 
involv^ in the program regardless of their station or regardless of 
their work. 

They are involved in the process that we are working on ri^t now. 
I know you came in a little late, but I gave a quick presentation of the 
project we got off the ground because of the ronstnictive suggestion of 
our employees. 

Mr. V ENTO. I read your statements 

Mr. Edelhan. And it lias been working well with this combination. 
I don't know how other firms would work. 

Mr. Vento, I am interested to know what we are talking about. 

Does anyone else have comments? 

Mr. Maccobt. You bring up an issue which, as I understand it, is 
whether legislation can require a certain kind of participation. 

Mr, Vento. We don't want to do that, but we are worrying about 
tiie practical effect on the other end. 

Mr. Maccobt. There are a number of models of participation, and the 
important thing is that the union officials and managers diould know 
about those models and commit themselves to that principle rather 
than to require or demand any particular approach. The mode of par- 
ticipation has to be worked out by the union-management participants. 

Mr. WiNPiPisfiER. In terms of the practicalities of it, you have to 
make sure that the communities of interest are represented, not necea- 
Barily in numerical strength or anything like that 
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In the practical spplication of the philosophy you will probably 
find that the low- and middle-level management are the more obstrep- 
erous in terms of blocking success than the people on the factory 
floor itself performing the work. 

That is because of the threats to institutional behavior and every- 
thing else that some of these things pose. 

The community of interest has to be represented to make a mean- 
ingful assessment of what you are doing. 

Mr. Vento. One other question Mr. Gibnon raised in his testimony 
is the rate of technological change. That has been talked about, and 
affects business development and affects workers. 

How effective do you think this type of a model or this particular 
plan in terms of human resources, in stimulating this type of per- 
formance would be to that type of phenomena? 

Mr. Maccobt. I think technological changes are a fact of life in 
most industries. 

The question is : As we change technology, will human criteria and 
concern for human development as well aa economic criteria be tf^cen 
into account ? 

If it is not, we will continue to pay heavy humui and social costs. 

What this legislation offers — and we have seen that certainly in 
Bolivar, Tenn. — is a way of moving toward involving people in the 
process of changing methods, so that all employees will have a say as 
to how work is carried out. 

Mr. WiNPisiNGER. To me it is the only logical alternative. We cant 
go back to the oxen for farming. In a rapidly changing technologic^ 
atmosphere, you have to find a way to handle the people or the people 
will say "let's go backwards." 

Mr. Vento. This is a democratic method of doing it, first of all. 
Everyone's intention is that it be democratic. 

The point is, is that a replacement for what might be referred to 
as creative entrepreneurism in terms of responding to change! 

Mr. Maccobt. I think creative entrepreneurism must take into ac- 
count the real environment, and that includes the nature of people 
and their attitudes and the nature of resources and their coets. And 
one of the things that I think is being implicitly and explicitly stated 
in this testimony is that we are living in a different world from the 
world of 50 or 100 years ago when entrepreneural activity was domi- 
nated by jungle fighters. 

Today, the entrepreneurs who will be successful are those concerned 
with people as well as the best use of material resources. For a whole 
society to adapt to a changing world and changing environment and 
atmosphere you have t find oa way to handle the people or the people 
requires this initiative. 

Mr. Vento. I would characterize it as total consequence. 

Mr. Edelman. We had an engineering consultant company C(»ne 
into the company last year and they made a study of our production 
methods and the number of employees we had. After a rather quick 
study they guaranteed us that tney could eliminate up to 25 percent 
of our direct labor force, and increase productivity at the same time. 
They told us they were successful in doing this in many other firms 
throughout the country. 
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We weren't happy witJi their report because on the face of it ours 
was not a tight operation. However, after several additional confer- 
ences we found that their studies were not as conclusive as they had 
made it appear in our initial conversations and we decided against 
retaining their services. The point I am trying to make is that too 
many businessmen assume that by reducing their workforce that they 
will be automatically helping their business. What is failed to be 
realized is that if every firm used this same approach without attempt- 
ing to Bnd other ways to utilize our human resources we would have 
less people with the ability to purchase products and, eventually, by 
continuously reducing our number of employees who are the con- 
sumers of our products we could be putting ourselves out of bu^ess. 

In the final analysis, the ultimate guarantor of jobs is the consumer. 
Therefore, it is to every businessman's personal interest to maximize 
the number of consumers. To accomplish this goal means keeping the 
greatest number of people employed in prirauctive woi^ And, I 
might add, creative work. 

n is my judgment that we haven't yet explored the potential of 
the human mind. Who knows, given the opportunity, what the average 
mind can come up with as far as new approaches, new ideas, new 
designs, new products which can enlarge the number of products sold 
in the marketplace. 

Even if we do increase our technological efforts and gain further 
advantages, if we can increase the numoer of products and kinds of 
products to market, it will create a need for increased productivity. 
I'm sure that years ago when people spoke of the effects on the econ- 
omy and the standam of living that the industrial revolution was 
having this same question was raised. 

Yet if we didn t have improvements in technological advances, by 
the same token, if we didn't nave movement with human developmrait, 
I don't know if we would have the living standards we enjoy today. 

It seems as we face increased unemployment and increased inflatimi — 
and I'm talking as a practical businessman — it is to our interest to see 
that a program such as this is implemented so we can take advantage 
of the presently underutilized human resources. 

Mr. LtjNDiNE. It was our objective to be completed by noon, but 
I would like to ask one bottom-line question. 

Based upon your experience, and I direct my question to all of 
you, how much would each project be likely to need in first-year 
funding from the Federal Government? 

Does anybody have anything to contribute to our consideration of 
that matter ? 

Mr, WiRTZ. It may be helpful, Mr, Chairman, in connection with 
this other project to which I refer, there has been worked out a pattern 
of from $40,000 to $50,000 per community, and it is perhaps less im- 
portant — the figure itself is less important than the element in tlie 
situation which this reflects. 

It is our working assumption there that any project of this kind, 
at least in that education and work area, has got to have a central, 
full-time secretariat, just as in Jamestown you finally identified a 
full-time professional with that responsibility. 

In this different situation where you would be working within a 
rangle plant, in some of these cases it might be much less than that. 
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I would think in soma cases it could be relatively negligible. If you 
are going to mark out something new by way of a ooUaborative 
process, my guess is that requires mat type of investment. That leaves 
out any program money that might be involved. 

Mr, Maccobt. We now spend about $70,000 a year in the Bolivar 
project, and that includes the whole school program which has become 
considerable. It includes two full-time educator-researchers, Bob and 
Maggie Duckies, living in Bolivar and working in the plant. 

We have a plant of over 1,000 employees, "ntere are dgnificant dif- 
ferences in size among companies that might develop programs, and 
Uiis makes a difference in cost. 

In Jamestown, I observed three companies that are advanced in 
terms of developing union-management relationships. There are 
others that might move ahead quickly, if they were encouraged and 
were provided the third-party resources. 

Without any difficulty, I could see the program in Jamestown 
spending a minimum of $150,000 a year and perhaps more. 

While I believe that all efforts should be made to spend the mini- 
mum and to look for ways to use existing resources, I also believe that 
these projects should be fully funded to insure participation of all 
levels of company and the union, and to include a research component 
so that the outcomes can be fully understood and evaluated. 

Mr. WiRTz. My figure did not include the evaluation. There is a 

Soint in keeping it low enough to eliminate those projects that will 
ist only as long as the Federal money lasts, 

Mr. LuNDiNE. I understand what you mean. 

Thank you all — I assumed that only the middlemen would know 
how to spend money, I didn't direct this question to labor or manage- 
ment. 

Mr. WiNPisiNQER. Correct assumption. 

I have a notion about where you are recouping some of the costs. 

If the project inures to the benefit of the community as a whole 
and there is no argument that it does, and an employer has an identified 
number of people who at some point are surplus and are so acknowl- 
edged, and others, they would be laid off and they will be put in an 
environment where they will be working under the program, then 
t^e enmloyer should be given a tax benefit or incentive. 

Mr. LTmoiNE. I want to thank all of you. 

You have richly contributed to the understanding and evaluation 
of this legislation. 

Mr. Maccoby gave us the philosophical underpinning that I think 
are terribly important, and correctly identified the principles on which 
programs of the kind being proposed ought to be funded. 

Mr, Edelman gave us some very practical experience in the really 
exciting new area of employment as an alternative to layoff. 

Mr. Winpisinger's comments cannot go without answer. This bill — 
I would hope — and I am sure the other members of the subcommittee 
who have sponsored it would hope — would in no way do anything but 
complement the goal of full employment and complement the collec- 
tive bargaining process and in no way conflict with it. Mr. Winpi- 
singer's experience and insight and forthright comments have hoea 
greatly helpful. 
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Last, I Trant to express my own particular thanks to Mr. Wirtz. 
This is the second time he has testified on a version of this bilL He 
did so before the Education and Labor Committee last year, when, as 
now, he incisively explained the importance of ideas OHning from the 
conunimities concerned. 

The record of these hearings will be kept open until the end of 
Amil. If you have any additions, please let us know. 

Thank you very much. We are adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Statmi bwti it Sutpobt or THE HuuAN RBSomois Developuutt Act (HB 2906), 

SlIBMITTED BT WlUJAM FoOTE WHYTB, PboIXSBOS OP InDITSTKIAL AND LaBOB 

Seiations ahd Socioumt, Cobheu, UmvEsarrr 

The Hnman Resources Development Act seema to me important for the sdmalns 
it will give to local conunnnlty projects for ecoiKHDic and human development. As 
I see It, our citizens bave loet faith in both big business and big federal gorem- 
ment. They doubt whether concessions to big business will provide the economic 
etimalns to move ns toward full employment, and they also donbt that this goal 
can be reached simply by having the federal government impose a national [dan 
for stimiilation and regulation of the economy. 

Caught betwera these remote organizational giants, In the American tradltiui, 
people everywhere are seeldng to find ways to contribute directly to the solntiott 
of the economic and social problems of their communities. The Human Resources 
Develc^ment Act promises to provide the help needed to stimulate the generation 
of information, ideas, human efforts, and local financial resources ao as to enable 
the pe<9le who know their own problems beat to tackle those lu'oblems 
successfully. 

Can such a program work? In the New Systems of Worlc and Participation Pro- 
gram at Cornell, which I direct, we bare already seen examples of what can I>e 
done by the intelligent mobilization of local resources. Tha Labor-3fanagement 
Committee of the Jamestown Area is a prime example. The Committee was 
formed In a time of economic crisis when this Industrial commuidty bad been 
devastated by labor conflict and by the closing of plants of large corporations. 
Under tbe leadership of then Mayor Stanley Lundlne, the Labor-Hanagement 
Committee mobilized local human and flnandal resources to reorganise and main- 
tain in existence four industrial plants, through a shift to local ownership. In one 
of these cases {Jamestown Metal Products), most of the Investment capital was 
provided by tbe employees themselves. Tbe Labor-Management Ctmunittee has 
been so successful In changing the labor relations climate of the dty so that for 
tbe first time In many years a major new Arm, Cummins Engine Company, has 
come into town to establish a plant which, from small beginnings, is to become 
one of the major employers in the city. 

The Jamestown program has had tbe technical and research assistance of Eric 
Trist, John Eldred, and Robert Keidel of the Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and more recently Gbrlstoiriier Meek and I at Cornell have 
become fully involved. The program has be«i financed largely by grants from 
the Economic Development Administration but with the city of Jamestown also 
contributing to tbe budget. GomeU's contribution is financed by a grant from 
tbe Center for tbe Study of Metropolitan Problems of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. This seems to me a prime examide of what can be accomplished 
on a local base when local government officials woiic with managonent and 
union leaders and with university people to mobilize the human and financial 
resources of tbelr community. 

To indicate that Jamestown Is not an isolated example of the potentialities of 
local community action to save jobs, let me describe briefly a case On which we 
are currently carrying on research, the Mohawk Valley Community Corporation. 
This plant in Herkimer, New Tork, had been part of Sperry Rand Corporation 
since 1055. It had made a profit every year except one in the following two 
decades, but the profits were not high enough to satisfy top corporate manage- 
ment, and library furniture did not fit into the global strategy of a corporation 
with major interests in high technology operations. Sperry Rand's announce- 
ment of its decision to close the plant precipitated an extraordinary community 
mobilization to save jobs and Income for a depressed area where unemployment 
was already around 13%. There was no labor-management committee as in 
Jamestown, but John Ladd, the very able director of the Mohawk Valley Eco- 
nomic Development District, performed the liind of ieadership functions that 
had been provided in Jamestown by Mayor Lundlne. He and his associates 
mobilized support in a five county area and among the employees, with the 
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aittmidaBtlc support of thetr union leaders. The? secured CMumltmente from 
three banks ntr $2 million In loans, from the Economic Derkopment Adminis- 
tration for a $2 million loan, bat all ot tbU contingent upon ralMng equity 
money of nearly $2 million wltUn New York State; Furtbermore, Sperty Band 
required that tbe equity money be provided within 45 days. Tbe local group, 
with the very actiye sui^rt of the attorney general and the Department of 
Commerce of New Tork State and the Technical AssUtance Cmter of the State 
University at Plattsburg, oarried throngh the whole program successfully, rais- 
ing over (1,600,000 within tbe 45 day time limit The money was provided prl- 
m&rlly by small Investors, totalling over 3500, vrith the emi^oyees themsdves 
putting up about one-third of the amount 

The result ot this cmnmnnit; moblllzatloQ effort has been to save a Z% mil- 
UoD dollar annual payroll in a depressed area. It is providing jobs for 2T0 
peoide, with good prospects for expansion. It will continue to provide abont 
S87fi,000 a year to area farmers and rural people who sell h«s to the firm for 
Its raw materials. Also, the now employee-community owned Qrm Is saving 
{600,000 a year that It used to pay in overhead to Sperry Band. (When t asked 
a member of the Board of the new Arm for an estimate of the value to the 
Herkimer plant of the services it received fnmi the Spnry Band headQuarteis 
in retnm for the $600,000, he gave me a figure of CLSO ! ) 

The cases we have studied so far point to possibilities tor local self help 
economic development projects far beyond the ImaglnatiMis of national planners. 
Such possibilities can t>nly be realized through local mobilUation of human and 
financial resources from tbe communities of labor, management, education, and 
local and state governments, Tbe federal government cannot direct this process, 
but it can provide the essential economic stimuli. As in any Innorative inogram, 
some of the local projects will be failnrea and will be considered a waste ot 
money. However, as federal officials, monitoring the implementation of the Act. 
learn from experience and research to dlstlngnidi between the more and leas 
effective programs, they can help local community pec^de to recognize what It 
takes to build socces^ul human and economic development programs. In this 
way, compered with past experience, the Human Resoorces Dev^opment Axit 
con become a model for a new federal-state-local rriattonship that is both mora 
productive and more democratic. 
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AH ALTBSHATIVE TO TRADITIONAL HAMA6INC 



HltChBll Peln, PE 



AbBtract 

Traditional managing practicas ar* d«- 
•igned to operate in an adversary ra- 
latlona anvironnant, to obtain incraasad 
productivity front a work forca that la 
not notlvatad to raiae output. HorXars 
and nanagament hava opposing goals and 



mia paper diacuaaaa the ahortcomlnga o£ 
traditional managing and propoaea a way 
to create congruent goals for worKers 
and management which will benefit both. 
The problems at the work place and 
factors t^lch affect workers' attitudes 
toward their work are analysed. NuBMrous 
studies and experiences are utilized to 
develop an approach to encourage worlcers 
to increase their will to work and to 
raise productivity. 
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AN ALTERNATIVE TO TRADITIONAL MANAGING 

Advances In management concepts, thaoriaa and pcactlcas and 
the introduction of mathematical programming techniques are con- 
verting managing arts and lore into a management science. The 
trend in managing is toward closer and tighter control over opera- 
tions, with computers able to process tremendous amounts of data, 
systems designers are headed toward the ultimate, the Management 
Information System, in which all organization activities are moni- 
tored and controlled from a central point. 

The paradox of this trend is that just as sociologists and 
behavioral scientists are saying that employees want more parti- 
cipation and freedom on the job, management science la enabling 
management to exercise greater control over the workplace and the 
workers. Management now has the meana to get more and higher 
levels of supervision involved in workers' tasks because they can 
directly supervise through computer based controls and reports. 
As management theorists advise that managers should delegate down 
the line to give workers greater latitude in their work, the new 
management controls enable high level managers to look over work- 
ers' shoulders via the computer. 

The move toward more sophisticated and tighter controls Is 
supported by managers who see no viable alternative approach to 
productivity Improvement than the close controls now utilized. 
Th-tir choice is mainly how much resources should be applied to 
the task. Management controls are designed to operate In the 
adversary relations environment of the workplace, to coii^>el 
higher productivity from workers who are not motivated to raise 
their output and help achieve managements' goala. 
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Traditional managaiasnt theory places Cull reBpotiBibillty for 
productivity improvement on managenient . Horkers hava no share or 
voice In raising productivity, nor are thsir opiniona sought. 
Through the use of work neasureBwnt and labor reporting, perform- 
ance evaluation and exception reports, deficient productivity and 
substandard employees are pinpointed. By concentrating primarily 
on the low areas and bringing these into line, overall productivity 

This approach is logical and effective, limited loainly by 
how well it is implemented. The overall coat of maintaining con- 
trol systems is high, counting the clerks, technical people and 
supervisors Involved] adding coB^utcr costs and support personnel 
considerably raises costs. No voice is raised against these costs. 
On the contrary, efforts are made to establish more controls. 
Managers are convinced operating costs would be higher without 
the control systems. 

Problems with traditional managing practices 

Traditional managing recognizes workers' apathy and often 
outright hostility to productivity improvement. All sorts of 
approaches have been devised to gain workers' cooperation, but 
none have materially changed worker attitudes. 

One popular approach emphasizes goal setting and performance 
appraisal as a way to direct ei^loyees' energies toward reaching 
management's expectations. Managers and supervisors are hemmed 
in by accountability systems and procedures. The fashionable 
MBO, Managing by Objectives, has the manager strive to set higher 
goals, which are then used to measure his progress. 
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Work motivation approaches which appaal to Managers usually 
leave workers cold. Managers have difficulty understanding why 
an able, hard-working en^loyee will turn down an opportunity to 
advance to a supervisory job, because workers and managers have 
different attitudes and motivation toward work. The mora moti- 
vated an employee, the more he is attracted to individual goals 
and measures, when roughly 85t of the work force is weakly 
motivated toward their worX,' managers should look to practices 
which place less emphasis on individual attainment. 

Appealing to the broad interests of a group or the entire 
plant is contrary to conventional managing concepts, which pro- 
pose that motivation plans should appeal to individual employees 
so that each strives to improve his capabilities and performance. 
As highly motivated persons, managers are attracted to approaches 
based on rewarding individual merit. However, they ace often not 
sensitive to the needs of those not as highly motivated by their 
work and they do not see that individual rewards may create 
hostile attitudes among workers whose efforts are not recognised. 
Three main motivation approaches are examples: suggestion plans, 
conventional wage incentives, merit wage increases. 

The suggestion plan, which rewards only employees who con- 
tribute improvements, makes sense and appeals to managers. 
Experiences show that suggestion plans generally do not elicit 
employee involvement and cooperation. A case worth citing is a 
well known large company which pays good wages and has excellent 
relations with its employees and union. Their suggestion plan 
paid employees 15% of a year's savings, with a policy of no lay- 

T. Mitchell Fein, "Motivation for Work," Section 11 in HANDBOOK 
OF WORK, ORGANIZATION AND SOCIETY, edited by Robert Dubin, 
Rand-McNally College Publishing Co., 1976. 
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ottm dvw to inprov*niantB from muctgastions . An ci^loya* d^valopad 
improvAmantB which alimlneted thraa aaaeMblarB txon aach of aix 
Unas, and ha recaivad a cash raward of $34,000. All aightaan 
displaced enployaas vara givan thair choica of othar jobs and 
thair union seniority was fully protected. Hanagenant was proud 
of its Innovative employee and ha received wide publicity. Sone 
employees were not that iB^ressed: The award winner alao re- 
ceived a truckload of wet concrete on his driveway and the 
windows of his house were smashed. Though no one lost hie job, 
some employees apparently fait that eightaen jobs had bean loat 
to the plant. 

Visualize how these workers would have reacted if all eaip- 
loyaes in the department had shared in the productivity gaina, 
instead of one employee receiving all. The ingenious enployee 
would then have been a hero among his peers. The resentment of 
the workers was really against the system which singled one out 
for reward while the rest suffered the loss of eighteen jobs. 
The greatest deterrent to suggestion plans is the peer pressure 
and ire of workers against suggestion innovators. 

Conventional incentives tend to accentuate workers ' narrow 
interests. Though workers on such Incentives strive to produce 
more, they are not motivated to raise productivity nor Co co- 
operate with workers outside their group. In most coi^anies 
beraly half the aa^loyees are on incentive, because so-called 
non-productive work cannot readily be measured and this further 
splits the work force. 

Iterit rating also fractionates the work force as some work- 
ers try to move up in ratings. Knowing that only about 251 of 
the group will receive merit increases at any one time causes 
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jealousy. Many managers, especially those in union plants, have 
long since given up trying to make marlt rating operate as it 
should, to motivate employees to work moce effectively with more 
sympathetic attitudes to management's goals. Supervisors well 
knov the adage that the squeaking wheel gets the grease t often 
that is how raises are granted. Merit rating is a one way street; 
with time, practically everyone gets to the top. Even if merit 
rating induces an employee to more effective performance, once 
at the top there Is no further incentive for the eiqployee to 
keep trying. 

Managers are generally aware of the problems they face but 
they have no better alternatives, so they continue to do the 
best they can within the systems on which they operate their 
plants. When in doubt, they apply coercive measures to super- 
visors and down to the work force. As a last resort, they 
proclaim the institution of a new (sic) incentive plan; Work or 
get fired. 

Behavioral ectence approaches 

An alternative to the traditional management approach develop- 
ed twenty years ago by McGregor, fashioned after Haslow's ptoject- 
tions, received wide and favorable consideration in the management 
literature. McGregor's concepts, coupled with Herzberg's refine- 
ments, proposed that worker interest end Involvement in work would 
be raised by enriching jobs and enabling workers to participate in 
job decisions. They theorized that money Is not a motivator, only 
the work itself provides motivation. 

Some daring management groups which set up pilot operations 
based on the behaviorists' teachings reported they succeeded in 
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raising worker job aatisfactlMi and productivity and ccducing tho 
traditional bluea of blue and white collar workers. Yet when 
these Innovative experiments ar« examined after several years of 
oparation, it la found that none of the ooa^ianlea extended the 
changes to their other companies aitd moat of the original ventures 
were discontinued. 

Texas Inatrumenta, one of the mote innovative and competitive 
conjianlea in this country, was an early leader In Job reatructur- 
Ing and enrichment experiments. Several of their pilot operations 
were widely hailed in the literature aa significant breakthroughs 
in raising worker motivation and Involvement without financial In- 
centives. Yet Tl'a manageBent has not significantly extended the 
concepts underlying the experiments to other company areas. 
Non-Linear Systems embarked on a program embracing Haslow's 
concepts. A recent article about NLS related that many of the 
successful results reported in the literature were greatly 
exaggerated; the experiment finally failed.' Though encouraging 
results were reported for the Kedford plant of Cprnlng Glass, none 
of the other Corning works adopted the Medford concepts. Many 
articles about the Topeka plant of General Foods reported out- 
standing accomplishments in raising productivity and worker job 
aatisfactloni yet the Topeka principles ware not extended to any 
of the other General Foods plants. A aearch by the author of the 
literature and of a number of companies reporting job anrichmant 
successes disclosed similar experiences. 



Erwln L. Malone, "The Non- Linear Systems Experiment in 
Participative Management," THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS, University 
of Chicago, Vol. *1, No. 1, January 1975. 
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The aarly reports of th* experi**nts Iv^rcaaed managera who 
•ought waya to rsduc* the advcraary relationa betveen etqiloyeea 
and nanagenent In their conpaniea and to involve enployeea in 
coat reduction etforta. McGregor's formulation of Theory X and 
Y managing styles are legend. Labelllnc) a vanager aa Theory X 
minded is akin to calling hin a redneck. Yet labelling the 
traditional numaging approaches aa authoritarian and undemocratic 
has not lessened their attraction for busineaa exeoutivaa with 
bottoai line responsibilities. Though the literature supported 
nunerous articles proposing that employee participation in manag- 
ing would rsiae productivity and job aatiafactlon, managers did 
not Implement these concepts. 

Despite the failures of the job change experiments, a email 
number of influential labor, business and government leaders ••« 
BparkB of hope that the behavioral acience concepts will lead to 
vaya of improving the quality of work life. If new efforts are 
patterned after the past, these will probably repeat the failure 
of the predecessors ■ 

An insight Into behavioral science experiment failures 

A recent National Science Foundation supported study at New 
York University investigating worker Motivation, productivity and 
job satisfaction, examined over three hundred behavioral science 
studies published in the United states dealing with the producti- 
vity and job aatiBfaction of workers.' The study pinpointed major 
ahortcomings of approaches to raise worker productivity and found 
that Increased productivity depende on two propositions t 



T. Katsell, k. k., Yankelovich, D. i Petn, N.i Omatl, O. A.i 

Naah, A., WORK, PRODUCTIVITY, AND JOB SATISFACTION. The 
Paychological Corporation, New York, 1975. 
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'...th* )c«y to having workecs who ae« both ■atlsflad 
and productive is wiotivatiwi , that is, aroualng and 
maintaining the will to work •ffectivaly — having 
woirlcera who are productive not because they are oo- 
«rcad but because they are conaU,tted. 

'Of all of the factor! irtiich help to create highly 
motivated/highly aatisfled workers, the principal 
one appears to be that effective perfomanca be 
recognized and rewarded — In whatever terms are 
meaningful to the Individual, be it financial or 
psychological or both."' 

This reads so well, makes con^leta sense, and is Irrefutable. 
Vet across the country most managers do just the opposite. Man- 
aging policies are based on coercion In practically all plants; 
workers are seldom rewarded financially for more effective per- 
formance. The realities at the workplace are diametrically op- 
posite from what is needed to raise Job satisfaction and motiva- 
tion. Though unintentionally, it works out that most workers are 
generally penalized for doing a better job, so they oppose manage- 
ment's objectives. Management senses the antagonism and its man- 
aging and control systems are designed to operate In a hostile 
environment, to apply pressure and coercion to workers, to get 
them to do more. 

Workers readily see that If they assist in raising produc- 
tivity, some of them will be penalisedr If they improve produc- 
tivity, reduce delays and waiting tlma, reduce crew sizes, some 
will be displaced and the plant will require fewer employees. 
They receive no financial gains for their efforts nor are they 
persuaded that increased coB^any profits will benefit them in 
the future. What employee will assist In raising productivity, 
only to be penalised for his diligence? 

PRODUCTIVITY , AND JOB SATISFACTION, op. clt., p. 10 
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The 'Axevpt' en^loyceB, cxacutives, admlniBtratorB, pro- 
fessionals and salesnwn, aire treated differently. A manager doei 
not work himaelf out of hia job by superioc performance, nor la a 
salesman's security threatened because ha sells too nnich. An 
engineer does not cause the layoff of other engineers by being 
too creative. These employees anticipate rewards tor their cre- 
ativity and effectiveness. 

When workers excell and raise productivity, the company 
benefits and management is pleased, but the workers do not bene- 
fit. On the contrary, in the short term their economic Interests 
are threatened, and some suffer loss of Income. When exempt eo^- 
loyees are more effective, they are covered with gloryi their 
economic security is «nhanoeil, not threatened. Ironically, the 
relationship between workers and management actually provides 
workers with the incentive not to cooperate in productivity Im- 
provement, without realizing it. all most companies offer their 
employees for greater dedication and for raising productivity is 
the opportunity to reduce their earnings and job security. Ko 
wonder workers oppose productivity improvement. The system 
operates perfectly to demotivate workers. A more effective system 
could not have been designed to cause workers to oppose manage- 

Theae realities of the workplace were minimiied by the 
behavioral scientists who proposed that enriched work and greater 
job autonomy would encourage increased worker interest in their 
jobs and in managements' goals. The poor results obtained by the 
many job change experiments provide ample indications that more 
than job design changes are needed to raise workers' motivation 
to work. 
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Tha main rcsaona the job enrlchaant experlraanta failed -t 
attract wide workec aupport and wars abandoned are: 



Employeas in the experiments received no material 
benefits from the programa; only management atood 

Traditional management theory teachea that more effective 
operations and enhanced bottom line results come from tighter 
controla that permit cloaer viligance over all activltiasi so 
that lagging workera and activities are ii^iroved. Tightened 
controlE, however, cause increased reaentment from eicployeea who 
resist producing more. Telling managera they should ease up on 
controls to court employee cooperation goes against their exper- 
iences, which are that tightened controls raise productivity and 
reduce costa, even when labor relatione are worsened. 

Workers and unions did not support the job change programs 
because they saw no material benefits for workers. Behavioral 
scientists who counseled that workers would prefer enriched jobs 
to their "boring" jobs, and that money was not a motivator to 
higher productivity and Involvement, did not comprehend workers' 
needs. The job change programs failed largely because workers 
had no stake in the gains or in helping to achieve management's 

Requisites to gain workers' support 

An examination of who gains and loses as productivity im- 
proves forces the conclusions that tor workers to support pro- 
ductivity Improvement, a program mustt 
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' Reward Norksra for Inprovcd perfonunc*. 

I productivity 

Many managera can aee the logic of thia concluaion, but they have 
littie confidence that workers can be auffieiently won over to 
support management in productivity improvement to warrant any 
relaxation of traditional managing methods that will dilute nan- 
aganants' prerogatives and their control over the operations. 
These Banagers are convinced thay should not share with workers 
the rasponaiblllty to improve productivity. Rather than involve 
workers, they rely on tight nanagenant controls and increased 
investnent in capital equipp«nt and technology. 

Hanagers wishing to i^rove productivity through Involving 
workers will find support for their views in behavioral science 
and industrial engineering study findings which agree on a prinw 
way to increase worker motivation. The HSP/NYU study tean devel- 
oped six critical ingredients of effective systaiu to raise job 
satisfaction and worker motivation, headed byt 

'Financial compensation of workers must be linked to 
their performance and to productivity gains.*' 

The HSP study found that whan workers' pay Is linked to their 

performance, the motivation to work is raised, productivity Is 

higher and they are likely to be more satisfied with their work. 

A study of over 400 plants in the United States found that 

when these plants instituted work measurement, productivity roaa 

an average of 14.61. When plants instituted wage incentives 

where previously there was work measuresMnt, productivity roae on 

r: IWIIK, Hl6bD"rtIVTTY , AND JOB SATISFACTION, Op. cit., p. 3S. 
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addsd 42.9%. The avsrag* incraaaa from no-naaauranant to Incan- 
tlv«a was 63. St.* 

Most managers know that pay tied to productivity vill moti- 
vate higher performance. From two-thirds to thraa -quarters of 
all the salss forces in the United States use incentives.' 
Approximately 7B% of manufacturing companies have executive bonus 
plans; the median bonus for the three top exacutivaa averages 42t 
of their base pay.' A study of executive compensation of 1100 
companies listed on the Hew York Stock Exchange found that com- 
panies which had formal incentive plans for their executives 
earned on the average 43.6% more pretax profit than did the non- 
tncentive con^anies.' 

By any measure, pay tied to productivity is the most power- 
ful motivator of in^iroved work performance. Yet only 26% of 
United states workers work under financial incentives. In some 
industriea, such aa basic steel and sewn products, incentivea 
cover over 80* of the work force; in many induattles no incen- 
tives are employed. Few non-manufacturing operations are on 
incentive. 

The low use of financial incentives for workers In the United 
states is due to several reaaonsi 

T^ Mitchell Fein, "Work Measurement and Wage Inoentivaa," INDUSTRIAL 

EHGINEBRING, Arasrican Institute of Industrial Bnglneera, Sept. 1973. 

2. Weeks, D. A., "Compensating Salesmen and Sales Bxecutivea,* THE 
CONPeRBNCe BOARD, Report No. S79, 1972, p. S. 

3. Fox, H. , "Top Executive Compensation," THE C0N7BREHCE BOARD, 
Report No. 706, 1976, p. 4, 5. 

4. Brindisi , L. J., 'Survey of Executive Compensation," WORLD, 
Peat, Harwick, Mitchell » CO., Spring 1971, p. 52. 
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Sona nonagera ara concerned tbat Incentlvea will 
diminish their ability to control the operations 
and over a period of time the incantives will 
deteriorate, causing labor problems, 

• Some managera believe that productivity improve- 
ment la largely created by manHgement effortst 
there is no need to share productivity gains. 

Management's righta advocataa believe that Im- 
provewent is best ahared periodically as in- 
creases in wages and benefita. 

Though there nay be some merit to these argunente, ia is un- 
deniable that, from floor aweeper to president, all r«ia« their 
productivity when their pay is tied to performance. 

Everyday experiences, numerous studies and c^mson sense 
support the thesis that if workers are to cooperate in producti- 
vity improvement, they must benefit from the gains and be pro- 
tected against adverse conditions created by productivity Imp- 



Creatlnq congruent troals 

Productivity improvement is a goal of management, not of 
workers. Management strives for raised output with reduced labor 
input. Workers have no such goali they mainly seek increased pay 
and improved job security. 

Workers and management strive in opposite directions. The 
traditional relatione between workers and management is a sera 
Bum garnet it Is win-lose, tfhen workers gain wage Increases 
these eat Into management's profits. Holding wage increases down 
benefits management. 

workers and unions understand tbat increased productivity 
in the long run also benefits workers. Reduced coats insure new 
orders. Jobs and the company's ability to pay increased wages and 
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benefit*. But workers' attltud«a at the work station toward 
productivity improvanwnt ax« usually hostile to management's 

Management's productivity goal can become a worker goal 
when workers share in productivity iiDprove»ent. Sharing produc- 
tivity gains is simple in concept and practice. A IsBsor cost 
base is established to make a product and when cost' are reduced. 
the gains are shared. To Involve all workers, the entire plant 
should be considered as a black box, comparing only the value of 
the labor input to the labor value of the output. This approach 
to sharing creates significant changes in workers ' vested inter- 
ests. Under the traditional relationship of workers to produc- 
tion, they are motivated to enhance their narrow interests; they 
want nioce of what they have and are little concerned with how 
production fares around them. 

With plant-wide sharing*, however, their interest focuses on 
how many units were con^'leted in how many total input hours. 
They are rewarded for reducing overall costs. Before sharing, 
when there were losses through work delays, equipment breakdowns 
or spoilage, only management suffered the loss. Under the sharing 
plan, workers share the gains and the losses and are motivated to 
minimize production Impediments. Host significant, their con- 
cerns shift to the whole box, to all areas which affect input 
and outout. In this sense, their interests parallel management's. 
Both gain and lose together. 
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A new type of «harlnq plan 

Utilizing ceiling and buy-back principles which &re deaczibed 
later in this article, a significantly new type of sharing plan 
has been developed which meets the needs and objectives of work- 
ers and management and provides ways to rasKtve the traditional 
limitations on productivity ioprovenents. To differentiate this 
plan from others, I have named it the improshare Plan,' derived 
fron 'improved productivity through sharing.' It has these main 
features : 



The past average productivity level Is used as the meaaure- 
nant base. Ake average man-hours required during a base 
period to produce a unit of product is established as stan- 
dard. This includes all so-called non-productive time such 
as the work done by material handlers, set-up nen, inspec- 
tors and others involved in the group. 

Ihe value of the output of the group is the total units 
produced multiplied by the past average man-hours standard. 
Mith multi products, the total output is the sum of all the 
products completed jnultiplled by their respective standards. 



Gains are calculated weekly, with a moving average to span 
several weeks to create a stable output level. Producti- 
vity la shared and paid weekly. Losses are absorbed into 
the moving average . 

Man hour standards are frozen at the past average. Stan- 
dards will not be changed when operations are changed by 
either management or the employees, except for capital 

equipment and technology changes, which are specifically 
defined, increased productivity will be shared with no 
attempt to pinpoint whether ei^loyeea or management created 
the savings. 



U^roahare Is the registered Service Kark of Hitchell Fein. 
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An agr«ed ceiling ia «9tabliBh*d on productivity sharing 

earnings. The excess over the celling will be carriad 
forvard to future weeks and eventually 'bought back' 
froin the workers by cash payments. 

The main constraints on the plan are: 

Total unit man hour costs under the plan cannot exceeed 
unit costs in the past. Costs must decrease as produc- 
tivity is raised. 

Management rights are not changed. All changes in 
methods and quality must be approved by management. 
Production levels, schedules, BBSlgnment of employees, 
etc., are vested in management, as they were before. 

Union contractual agreements are not altered. 

The spirit of the Improahare Plan 

The tmproshare Plan is designed to create conditions under 
which workers and management benefit by moving on parallel paths 
to a common goal:, more units of product made in fewer man hours 



Under traditional management without Incentives, workers 
are not rewarded for increased output. The full responsibility 
for raising productivity falls on management. 

The rationale for conventional Incentives such as piece work 
is that workers will raise their output for increased earnings. 
These incentive workers have no concern for overall productivity; 
they are only motivated to increase their earnings. In most 
plants, only the production workers are covered by incentives. 
Those not on Incentive are alienated because they do not have an 
opportunity to increase their pay. conventional incentives cause 
workers to build protective walls around their operations to 
maximize their earnings. They are very creative In innovating 
ways of "making money with a pencil' which are practically im- 
possible to eliminate; these substantially increase costs. 
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Conventional incentives fractionate th« wort force and create 
conditions which accentuate workers' narrow intarests. 

The sharing plan creates an opposite apirit, Harrow Inter- 
ests are reduced by rewarding the entire group for their gains. 
Counting output only as finished units packed In cartona ready 
for shipment and rewarding workers for productivity gains over 
a base period focuses their attention on the need to reduce 
labor input and increase product output. 

As workers' interests are shifted toward managenent's, 
the rationale for traditional managing starts to fade. When 
workers become concerned with final outcomes, they will also be 
more interested in how operations proceed Inside the black box, 
in the many details and production impediments that occur around 
then which today they ignore or even encourage. Since producti- 
vity gains are shared, whether Innovated by workers or manage- 
ment, conceivably industrial engineers, who today are disparaged 
by workers, would instead be welcomed because workers would gain 
from the engineers' Improvement efforts. That would Indeed 
signal a significant change in the attitude of workers and man- 
agers toward each other's interests and needs! 

Experiences with Improahare Plans 

Improshace Plans are operating In a number of companies In 
the United States and abroad. The first plan was established in 
August 1974 in a company manufacturing furniture. After two buy- 
backs, the employees are earning 301 additional pay and costs 
have been materially reduced. 
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A nationsl corrugafced container company plactfd four plants 
on the plant the average Increase in productivity was 311. 
Managenient is weighing results obtained against their other 
plantE that operate with conventional incentives. After a 
year's operation/ the Improshare plants show conparable costs 
to effective incentive plants; management controls in the 
Improshare plants are greatly simplifiedr labor relations and 
employee attitudes are good. 

A coR^any producing proprietary industrial products intro- 
duced separate plane by product lines and by major operations. 
A nonferrous foundry increased output by IBt and reduced foundry 
scrap from 17% to 7t In several months. Another plant increased 
output by 541, with good control over quality. Several other 
plans are also working well. 

A small company producing consumer products raised produc- 
tivity by 30%. During contract negotiations management demon- 
strated to the union their inability to pay an increase manage- 
ment agreed the employees needed to keep up with inflation, and 
a wage increase was deferred for a year. The Improshare Plan 
was installed and the employees are earning more than they would 
have through a wage increase. Management's plight has been re- 
lieved. 

A large company which has its own construction crew to erect 
new buildings and Install all sorts of facilities established an 
Improshare Plan for 150 construction mechanics and Included 
supervisors and managers. In the first six months productivity 
increased 16%. The increase mainly came from better planning* 
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An automotive parts plant of 500 was r«ady to disoontinu* a 
product line because costs vere too high and rajacta were axcas- 
sive. An tn^roshare Plan waa introduced for tha 75 enployaas in 
this product department to replace a convantional incantlv*. plan. 
In the first week of the plan, production waa higher and rajacts 
lower than before. Three en^loyeea on a najor oparatlon Shut it 
down, called engineering and quality control, and told them thay 
would not operate the equipment until the machlnaa operated 
properly. This had never occurred before.. Costa have bean re- 
duced. In^roshare Plans are now being designed for othar groups 
in the company. 

nta list of companies and unions working with tha plan grows 
steadily. A plan designed for a bank will soon be aerating. A 
coal mine reduced costs per ton of coal and incraasad as^loyaa 
take-home pay. A wood veneer plant reduced production costs with 
equal benefits to the en^loyees. A company distributing autOBo- 
tive products is establishing separata plans for savan warehouses 
around the country. A trucking company is establishing separate 
plans for their drivers, garage mechanics and dispatchars. 

Several plants with conventional Incentives hava retalnad 
their incentive plans and established Improahare Plans to covar 
employees not on incentive. A plan ia being deaignad for a 425 
bed general hospital to reduce patient care costa and improva the 
quality of care as perceived by the patients. A nunber of 
federal, atate and municipal agencies are atudying how to astab- 
llsh the plan for speclallted public sector services. 
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Several companies have not be*n succvaeful with the Improshare 
Flan. One company which had a weak, deteriorated Incentive plan 
in a department tried to replace it with Inproehare with the co- 
operation of their union. The department bad six ^roupa that each 
assembled and packed products. Previously each group had reported 
itB own production and was paid on its productivity. Under the 
Improshare Plan, the entire department output was grouped, in- 
cluding miscellaneous assembly and non-productive work. The emp- 
loyees were accustomed to work as amall groups and most refused to 
pool their output and share their work with others. 

The lesson from this case is that the groi^ should be homo- 
geneous with the members dependent on each other. Putting six 
groups together into one larger group was artificial from the 
workers' view. This attitude is especially prevalent where 
employees were on incentive or measured day work and were accus- 
tomed to reporting their own time and output. Reluctance to share 
output among msmbecs of a large group is often a serious obstacle 
to the success of e group plan. 

In another plant, shortly after a plan started to operate, 
orders unexpectedly decreased and the work force was adjusted 
accordingly. Six months later, orders rose sharply. Most of the 
original displaced employees were not available and new enqployees 
were recruited. The large influx of new en^loyees reduced pro- 
ductivity, cut off the sharing bonuses, and the ea^loyees lost 
interest in the plan. 
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Another company, which also had variations in orders and 
employmenC, offseC the effect of new employees by extra training 
allowances for new employees. More ii^iortant, they hired slowly, 
to minimize the effect on productivity. Their plan operates 
well and they have had two standards buy-backs. 

Open communication between management and employees is one 
of the most in^rtant factors affecting success of the plan. 
The more management can inform employees of what Is occurring 
to auch things as productivity, incoming orders, future plant 
changes , and even management problems , the greater the probabi- 
lity en^loyees will cocne to sympathize with management's problems. 
Management must also be open to en^loyees' problems and act on 
those which are reasonable. The candor of exchanges and the 
degree of employee cooperation most often depends on the type of 
climate encouraged by management. 

Ccnpanies which have used the plan as s gimmick have had the 
least success. Management's attitude and sincerity is readily 
discerned by the employees. When they see the plan as a new for> 
of piece work, the plan will probably not work well. Bnployeea 
on conventional incentives such as piece work are not motivated 
to cooperate with other en^loyees and especially not with sianage- 
nent; they produce more because they earn more. The sharing 
plan requires cooperation between employees and management and a 
wholesome regard for each other's problems and needs. 

Conventional incentives vs productivity sharing 

This paper is not meant to disparage conventional incentives. 
Many employees, managers and unions prefer traditional practices 
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which they have worked with for year*. Seme operationa are 
better suited to conventional incentivea such as piece work. 

There are proa and cons to both approachea. The overall 
productivity of employees vforking on conventional incentivea as 
individuals will be higher than that of the lame employees work- 
ing as a group. When a worker's earninga depend on his own 
efforts and ability, he is more likely to go to higher levels if 
he receives his own gains. With group Incentives there is a 
general let-down by the top performera, who must share their 
output with lower producers. 

However, individual worker output ia only one factor in the 
overall results. Mso ii^ortant is cooperation tetween workers 
on different operations, worker creativity to improve operation 
effectiveness, to reduce wasteful practices, to increase mater- 
ials usage; in short, to do the things that are described by the 
cliche: Work smarter, not harder. 

Conventional incentives barely cover half the plant. When 
the plant is covered by a group plan which only achieves half the 
productivity gain of the individual plan, overall gains will be 
about the same with both approaches. Costa are incurred in main- 
taining an effective work measurement aystan and conventional 
incentive program. These must be weighed against the much reduced 
need for these activities in operating an In^roshare program. 
Under conventional incentivea, grievances are continually raised 
Involving time standards and wage incentivea. Productivity com- 
parisona tell only part of the story. 

IT 
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Tb« goal of an laprosturc Pl«n is to tnvolv* *11 worlwrs. 
Thtt outstanding perforaoncea of a few individuals ar« traded for 
an increased will by the entire plant to raise total productivity, 
to produce mora units of output with f«Mex Man hours of input. 

Measurinq under an Improshare Plan 

Heaauring productivity by ccaparing the labor valo* of pro- 
duction to the total labor input ia Indisputable and valid. Only 
acceptable product, packed ready for aliljiM iil is counted. 
Everyone in the labor force Is Included. In large plants « 
department can be the group and the Beasure ia the value of 
labor added to the product in the department coapared to the 
total labor input in that department. This overall approach to 
measuring productivity avoids the arguments and ratlMialitations 
irtkich occur with conventional accounting practice that aeparates 
workers into those who work directly on product and those who do 
support and service work. Biginesrs traditionally follow account- 
ing practice and mainly raesaure productive operations. Labor that 
goes into services, product repairs, maintenance and other auch 
work is usually not measured. Conventional incentives usually 
cover only the production operations. 

Determining how to measure Is one of the most vexing prob- 
lems in establishing a conventional incentive program, especially 
tor vsriad work. The main reason most conventional incentive 
plans cover only a portion of ths workers in a company is that 
it Is difficult and often impossible to measure productivity of 
the so-called non-productive work auch as maintenance, PMterials 
handling, receiving and shipping, prototyps aad short production 
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rune, and other varied work. OCt«n up to one-half of the work 
force nay be on such work. 

When measuring groups under the Improshar* Plan, a rsliable 
measurement base i» the average productivity over a past period. 
Considering the total output of the group against the total hours 
worked by the group pemilti the establishment of valid measures 
which include all employees. This principle of measuring and of 
productivity sharing is shown in a simplified example. A single 
product plant of 100 employees produced 26,000 units over a 26 
week period in which they worked a total of 104,000 hours. The 
average time per unit is 104,000/26,000 • 4.0 hours. Suppose an 
Improshare Plan is introduced under which the employees and 
management share productivity gains 50-50 below the past cost of 
4.0 hours per unit. In a given week, if 102 employees worked a 
total of 4,080 hours and produced 1,300 units, the value of the 
output would b«i 1,300 X 4.0 hours per unit <• 5,200 hours. 
The gain would be 5,200-4,080 • 1,120 hours, with one-half or 
560 hours going to the employees. Translated into pay, this 
would be 560/4,080 •■ 13.71 additional pay to each employee. 
Management also would gain 560 hours. Hhere originally the unit 
cost of the product was 4.0 hours, the new unit cost including 
productivity sharing payments is: (4,0B0 + 5601/1,300 - 3.57 
hours. Thus costs have been reduced, including productivity 
sharing payments to the en^loyees. Grouping the entire work 
force into a black box follows sound nonagement thinking. Basic 
management reports often show total tons or units produced bal- 
anced against total payroll and employees. These are valid 
measurements of overall productivity. 
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This overall approach obscures details and nay dicturb •one 
managers. I am not propoBing that production details ahould b« 
ignored. Rather, I believe that under productivity aharing aap- 
loyees will be motivated to pay attention to details and prob- 
lems. If every employee just cared for his own work, what an 
enormous difference it would make. Productivity restraints from 
running out of work, machine malfunctions, quality problems and 
myriad others would be reduced. There is enormous know-how and 
creativity In the work force lAich today operates against manage- 
ment. With employees cooperating with supervisors and engineers 
to produce more product in less man hours, an entirely new climat* 
will have been created. 

In plants with multi products, a measurement base must be 
established which will reflect the past average productivity 
for all products and of the entire plant. This was done for a 
company with 350 eR{)loyees, which produced 475 different products 
made of machined and sheet metal components. The plant operated 
under measured day work; that is, no incentives were used but 
conventional engineered time standards measured individual enp- 
loyee productivity. Since these standards only included the work 
of productive employees and omitted about one-third *rtio did all 
sorts of so-called non-productive work, it was necessary to com- 
pute the composite productivity of the entire plant. 

The time standards for all the operations to produce each 
product were totaled to obtain the overall engineered standard 
time by product. Working from records of finished product trans- 
ferred from production to the warehouse, the total was obtained 
of each product made each week and for the year, which was then 
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nultipliad by the reap*ctlve total atandard tlnw for ••ch 
product, to obtain the total standard value hours foe all pro- 
duction. The payroll ledgers were used to obtain the total 
hours worked by all employees In the plant including all the 
non-productive workers. 

In the year the workers produced 255,000 standard value man 
hours based on product time standards and worked a total of 
725,000 [nan hours. The hours worked is much higher than the 
produced hours because the time standards did not includs any 
non-productive work such as receiving and shipping, maintenance, 
materials handling, machine set-ups, waiting for work, scrap and 
salvage; also anployees were below management's 100% measurement 
standards. To convert the engineered standards to reflect the 
previous year's productivity and to factor in all non-productive 
time, a Base Productivity Factor (BPF) was computed: 



The BPF represents the relationship in the base period between 
the actual hours worked by all employees in the group and the 
value of the work in man hours produced by these employees, as 
determined by the measurement standards used in the base period. 
In effect, the BPF is a means to "use up" all hours worked and 
to factor into the original standards all occurrences which were 
not included in the standards. This approach is equitable to 
employees and to management when management agrees they are 
willing to use the past average productivity as the measurement 
base from which to measure productivity inprovements . 

Members of national accounting firms agree that this 
approach produces valid product costs which include all labor 
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costs and reflects the productivity of tbe basa parlod. In this 
example, the BPP •= 725,000/255,000 • 2.B43. Multiplying ail 
engineered product time standards by 2.843 creates basa value 
standards to be used for the Improshare Plan which groups the 
entire plant. All 350 workers, down to the floor sweapar, are 
included and share equally in productivity Inprovanent, in 
relation to their gross pay each week. 

A similar approach was used by a 50 an^loyee plant producing 
ten products. No time atandards or oost records were available. 
Inproshare measures were established by the following steps i 



. but not including non-productive operations. 



2. Totals of each product made during the past ( months i 

multiplied by the corresponding time estimate: 



000 X .50 - SOO 


F 


1800 X 


.00 - 3,600 


200 X .67 = 804 


G 


400 X 


.50 - 1,000 


100 X 1.00 - 1,100 


H 


2050 X 


.50 - 7,175 


925 X 1.25 - 1,156 




600 X 


.58 - 2,748 


SOO X 1.50 - 1,200 


K 


1300 X 


.83 - 7,579 



Total produced hours - 25,862 



The Base Productivity Factor = 52,000/26,862 - 1.936. 

I these as average 
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The rationale of the above two illustrationa oan be extended 
to any size company producing all aorta of pcoductB or aervicea. 

An Improshare Plan was established for the Shipping Depart- 
ment of a con^any by preparing a tally of pounds shipped against 
the total hours worked by the entire crew for six nonths. 'Hkis 
average then becane the meBsurenent base. A &PF was not neceaaary 
because the calculations already reflect the base period producti- 
vity- 

Non-producing or service departments can only increase pro- 
ductivity by operating with fewer enployees. For exai^la, auppoae 
20 employees handled and shipped 2,600,000 pounds of product in 
26 weeks, for an average of 6 man hours per 1000 pounds. On the 
average the en^loyees handled 100,000 pounds per week. If 16 
employees could do the same work, the productivity calculations 
would be as follows: The value of the work Is 100,000 pounds x 
S hours per 1000 pounds = 800 man hours. The If enqployees work 
a total of 16 X 40 • 640 hours per weak. The productivity gain 
is 800 - 640 ■■ 160 hours. If management and employees shared 
gains 50-50, the employees would receive 50% of 160 hours; 
divided among the 16 employees, each would receive 80/640 ■ 12. S* 
of his gross pay for the week. 

Different approaches to measurement under laproahare 

An In^roahare Plan can be developed for any operations. The 
plan can be applied to one person or a thousand, to snail groups 
or to an entire plant. It can be uaed to siv>pleinent conventional 
incentive plans; several plans can operate in a single plant. 
The versatility of the Inproshare Plan cooes froK the way 
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productivity is measured: hours output va hours input. OoII&tb 
should not be used because dollar costs varyt man hour costs ara 
relatively stable. 

A large variety of measurement methods can be used for the 
In^roshare Plan, depending on the operations, work grouping and 
the purpose of the plan. The following are the basic catcgoriast 

Entire facility 

By department 

For non-incentive operations in conventional 

incentive plant 
To supplement conventional incentivee 

Estimated standards: 



Conventional work 



Past actual costs: 



Improahare Plans can be used in combination with conventional 
incentives to cover employees who are not covered such as those in 
shipping, iMintenance, warehouse, materials handling and receiv- 
ing. The incentives for the production operations are not changed. 
Improshare Plans are established for the non-production operations, 
usually as man hours per finished unit of product. The objective 
is to focus every employee's attention on overall inqprovement. 

Using the past years' average as the baBe> increased produc- 
tivity by these en^loyees over the p^st can be shared, niis 
approach is inexact compared to engineered standards, but when 
past data is studied, it is usually found to be remarkably stable. 
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Changes in producta. nathoda and aquipmant can ba raflectad into 
the standards by several methods. The ceiling and buy-back will 
assure that Impcoshare sharing earnings do not run away. 

Sharing through quality gains 

Every plant working with an Inproahare Plan experienced im- 
proved quality and reduced spoilage. Since output counts are only 
of finished product, packed In a carton ready for shipment, etnp- 
loyees exercise greater care to avoid spoilage. 

In conventionally operated plants, employeea do not gain or 
lose as spoilage varies, with the stress on individual employee 
productivity, supervisors and enploysss are more motivated to 
maintain 'safe' levels, with in^roshare, everyone has the incen- 
tive to reduce defective parts; losses hurt everyone. The 
Improshare Plan highlights yield by only counting finished product. 

Some companies have set up separate material usage plana with 
gains shared semiannually or annually. Plans for maintenance 
groups usually set goals to reduce maintenance supplies usage l»y 
25t. Sometimes the savings from materials can be greater than 
from labor. 

Management gains through productivity sharing 

The capital equipment invested in a manufacturing company 
may range from 510,000 to S50,000 or more per employee. A plant 
with 500 enployees at S!0,000 equipment per en?>loyee would re- 
quire $10,000,000 invested in equipment. To increase production 
by 20a, this plant would normally have to add about $2,000,000 
in facilities. But if the work force can increase output by 20t 
and no extra equipment is needed, what is this worth? 
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Frlntres, payroll taxes. Insurance and other such labor cost 
extras range from 25% to *0% and more. If, in this SOO employes 
plant, productivity is raised 20* and 500 en^loyees do the work 
normally requiring £00, management saves the fringe costs of 100 
employees . 

When an employee earning S5.00 per hour receives a 10% pro- 
ductivity bonus because the productivity was raised 20%, he is 
paid S5.50 per hour. Management's share is also $.50 per hour, 
so that in effect the employee hourly cost is reduced to S4.50 
per hour.' With higher take-home pay, turnover is reduced and 
the company becomes a more desirable place to work. 

Control of work measurement standards 

The keystone of an incentlvs plan is the system of work 
nasurement used with iti success depends on control of the work 
measurement system. 

Conventionally established time standards are set with meti- 
culous care to identify and include all elements of the operation. 
Management defines such standards as not representing pieces per 
hour, but the work required to make the pieces. As operation 
changes are made, the time standards must b« changed. Emphasis 
is placed on controlling time standards to insure against erosion 
of the measucemsnt system. Difficulties managers have with con- 
ventional incentives arise from deteriorated standards caused by 
methods changes made by ingenious workers iriio hide their changes 
from management and, instead of producing more, create more idl* 
time for themselves. 
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Conventional work messureiBsnt !• micro oriantedi atandards 
are In thousandths of a minute. Inproahare measuceB ar« macro 
standards for finished product, totalling all operations. With 
conventional standards, when a change is mad* cither by employees 
or managamsnt in how an operation Is performed, the standard is 
revised to reflect the change, to protect the standards. Employees 
gain by hiding their improvements. Mith Improahare, standards are 
not changed; production just increases. Improshare standards 
are protected by a celling on productivity sharing earnings and 
a buy-back of productivity over the celling. 

The ceiling and buy-back are new principles I developed to 
control time standards,' and are mainstays of the Improshare Plan. 
The controls work as follows: Suppose a 50-50 sharing plan has a 
30% ceiling on Incentive earnings, which is 1601 productivity. 
When productivity averages 1801, the excess of 20 percentage 
points is 'banked' for future weeks. If productivity remains over 
the ceiling, the standards can be bought back with the employees' 
agreement, when all the time standards involved are reduced by a 
factor so that. In this case, IBOt becomes 1601. The eirployees 
receive « cash payment of 501 of the 10%, projected for a year, at 
their regular pay, {because this is a S0% sharing plan). A $5.00 
an hour employee would receive a cash payment of .S5.00 x 2000 hrs. 
X sot X 20% - $1,000. nils buy-back is for management's right to 
change tbe product atsAdards. Simultaneous with the buy-back all 



The ceiling and buy-back were first discussed by Mitchell Fein, 
"Restoring the Incentive to Wage Incentive Plans," The Confer- 
ence Board RECORD, November 1972. Details of calculating the 
buy-bach are contained in Mitchell Fein, "Rational I^proaches 
to Raising Productivity," Monograph S, WKtHE, American Insti- 
tue of Industrial Engineers, Norcross, Georgia 30071, 1974. 
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time standard! would be reduced by a uultlpliBC of 1.6/1.8 - D.88B9. 
The ceiling and buy-back can also b« used for convantionally aatab- 
llah«d time itandards. 

The coQtEolB necessary for conventional tins standards actually 
inhibit increased productivity because workers resist changes in 
standards; they hide their methods improvenenta. Whan management 
nakes standards changes, workers receive no benefits. With the 
Improshare Plan workers receive 50* of productivity gains and 
when standards are bought back they receive large cash bonuses. 
They have every reason to aid management in introducing changes 
and contributing their own ideas. The ceiling and buy-back will 
control Improshare standards far more effectively than can 
traditional methods. 

Conventional time standards are designed to operate in an 
adversary relations system. Standards for measured day work are 
management's definitions of a fair day's work and are used to 
enforce a productivity level they believe is reasonable. Stan- 
dards for conventional incentives ace based on the fair day's 
work concept but offer increased earnings opportvinlties to 
employees who exceed the standards. Those who do not achieve 
the standards may face disciplinary actions. 

Improshare standards are not based on the traditional fair 
day's work concept. These are used only to measure productivity 
improvement and to share productivity gains , not to coerce work- 
ers to higher levels. This difference between conventional time 
standards and Improshare standards is the key to understanding 
the role of standards in a work environment. The detailed micro 
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•l«ments of conventional itandards and the ntt*d to control itan- 
dards against deterioration ar« necessary toe thesa iWBSuruwnta 
to operate. The broad, gross standards are valid and necessary 
for improshare. Those concerned with work ■easurenent must com- 
prehend the tneasurenient needs of the two different work environ- 

Capital equipment and ^ teehnoloeiv c h a n ges 

Even capital equipment and technology gains should be shared, 
except that management must be assured of a prior return on Its 
Investment. I suggest that expenditures of SlOiOOO or more be 
identified as capital change; that 80% of the cost savings attri- 
buted to the equipment be removed from the nsasurement standards 
and 20( be left in. Since productivity gains are shared 50-50, 
management is returned ancther 10%, so in effect management re- 
ceives 90% of the gains created by itha equipment. Workers would 
then get 50% of all gains on equipment which cost less than 
£10,000 and 10% of gains over $10,000. Technology changes would 
be treated the same way. 

If the employees received full credit for capital equipment 
improvement rather than the reduced share suggested, the payback 
period for equipment justification would be doubled and in many 
instances would not permit new additions. Giving employees 10% 
of the gain increases a three year payback to 3 years, 4 months. 
With this approach, workers receive a share of productivity gains 
made through capital equipment and they gain from Increased 
coR^any Investment in production facilities. 
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Productivity calculatlona und«r _ imp ro »hara 

Productivity measureinent undar tha Inproahara Plan ia uada 
on avcraga conditiona. Productivity sharing calculatlona ara 
made on a ncving average spanning a aufficlent tine to covec th* 
Bvarsga production cycle time. If It requires two wssks to pro- 
duce a productr a three to four week period will smooth out 
fluctuations between weeks. 

Typical calculations ar« shown in Chart 1, takan from an 
In^jroshare Plan which provides a ceiling at 30% sharing earn- 
ings, equal to 160t productivity. Tha llluatration also Shows 
how the ceiling operates. A four waek moving average is used 
for a 20 employee department, in week 4, the figures In colunns 

(Insert Chart 1 hare) 

3 and 4 are the cumulative totals of weeks 1 through 4. In waak 
5, week 1 is dropped and week 5 is added; in weak 6, waek 2 la 
dropped and weak 6 is added. The gain for the week is the dif- 
ference between column 6 and column 3, written in column 7i SOt 
of the gain is in column 8. The productivity ahara paccent for 
the four week moving average is In column 9, shown as colum B 
divided by column 3. 

The mechanics of the celling ore demonstrated In weak 7; 
colunn 9 shows the week's share to be 30.51. Since it exceeds 
30%, the figure Is changed to 30%, the 975 hours in colvuin 8 Is 
changed to 30% of the hours in column 3, which comes to 960r 
the 1950 in column 7 is changed to 1920, iriilch is double 9S0. 
The diffacence between 1950 and 1920 In column 7 is then carried 
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Into w««k 8 in column 5. In week 8 the 30 hours in column 5 in 
added to the cumilative hours in column 4, then added acroifl. 
This procedure assures that productivity over 30% is banked for 
future weeks and not lost. When the excel* hours in column 5 
continue to increase, the time standards can be bought back. 
The excess hours are not bought; only the standards are. 

The moving average dampens wide changes in any week. Neither 
managecnent nor the employees gain by the averaging process. This 
method is fairer to employees than the productivity calculations 
under the Scenlon Plan, since loss weeks only affect the average 
within the moving average span. The Scanlon Plan sets aside a 
25% reserve of productivity sharing earnings for a year to wipe 
out losses, causing employees to share in all losses. Experience 
shows that once productivity rises, it usually stays up. If it 
falls substantially below breakeven, the probability is that the 
cause is beyond the employees' ability to remedy; this Is a man- 
agement responsibility. Losses due to major equipment difficul- 
ties, engineering problems, materials shortages and such occur- 
rences cannot be eliminated by workers. Yet under the Scanlon 
Plan the 25% reserve fund could be depleted by such occurrences. 
The moving average requires no reserve fund and it limits a loss 
to the moving average period. 

Differences between Improshare and other sharing plana 

Productivity sharing has bean used In Industry since the late 
ISOO's. Scanlon and Rucker plans, which are special forms of 
group sharing plans, have been used since World War II. Managers 
are aware of the potential benefits of group productivity sharing. 
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but few companies have inaugurated aharing plana. The low uae has 
been mainly due to the inflexible productivity neaaurements used 
for Scanlon and Rucker Plana, which are influenced by many irrele- 

Scanlon Plans set a single ratio of dollsc labor payroll to 
dollar sales shipments for the entire business, with changes in 
product mix, market conditions and labor contract settlements, 
the productivity measurements become distorted. Changes in teeh- 
rology and capital equipment cannot readily be factored out. 
Employees readily accept changes that benefit then, but when 
changes work against them, inevitably a new ratio must be negoti- 
ated, or the program fades away. Rucker Plans use measurements 
of value added in production. Like the Scsnlon Plans, they use 
dollar labor to dollar sales, lumping the entire sales vclunie. 

Improshare Plans measure by product, using man hours input 
against man hours output. Technology and capital changes are 
readily factored out. Hew products are easily added. These 
plans can be adapted to small groups and departments within a 
plant, not readily possible with Scanlon and Rucker Plans. 
Utilizing the base productivity factor method, conventional 
measurement can be continued. With other plana, work measurement 
is discontinued. 

If you can't ship it, don't do it 

Initiating the principle of giving credit only for packed 
finished acceptable product ready for shipment creates new atti- 
tudes in the plant. The byword becomes: "If you can't ship it, 
don't do It." Hany traditional management practices are then 
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brought into quaation. 

Labor reporting, employee and departnent productivity re- 
ports and evan cost reporting have questionable value, if every- 
one is pushing production, why bother to keep cost records? 
Record keeping requires a small army who do not add value to the 
product. Instead of introducing all sorts of new equipment to 
handle the tons of coii?>uter print output, perhaps a more effec- 
tive solution is just to eliminate the data and reports. 

Hanagenent traditionally prepares detailed job descriptions 
which prescrilM that the operator is not responsible for inspec- 
tion; an inspector has that function. Tbus we have droves of 
quality control employees. But when each worker is concerned 
with his output and is careful not to spoil product, quality 
should tiqirove. Host en^loyees are well able to monitor their 
own work. Do we need so many in QC? 

Production control is a perennial headache, which even com- 
puters cannot handle. Mhen workers want production to flow 
smoothly, there will be less need for elaborate control systena. 
Somehow there will be fewer shortages and less machine downtime. 

An astronomical number of document copies ace made in in- 
dustry. When copy machines go down, activities grind to a halt. 
The copying machine is now indispensable. Yet not many years 
ago we fought World War II with no copying machines, and still 
won the war! Like the copying machine, many other non -product ion 
activities have proliferated which create no valuesi they only 
add to cost*. 

If the entire plant adopts the new slogan and examines 
management's sacrosanct procedures, we may see broad changes. 
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But if thesa add to valuee shipped, and everyone iharesi who will 

conplaln? 

Improved job aecuritv 

A program for productivity improvement must provide for 
workers' job security. Though manageinent cannot adequately 
protect against economic downturns such as are now being exper- 
ienced, there is much that can be dona. Since job security is 
such an important conqponant of the work environment, managers 
must look upon job security as an ataential preaondition to an- 
hanaing tha will to uork. ifhile the idea is not new that 
economic insecurity is a restraint on the will to work, its 
effect often is minimized by managers, behavioral scientists 
and industrial engineers involved in productivity improvenent. 
Job security is as vital to productivity in^raveaent as advanced 
technical processes and new equipment. 

Managers must view job security not only in the social sense 
of how it affects workers' lives, but as absolutely essential to 
high levels of productivity. In plants without job security, 
workers stretch out tha work if they do not see sufficient work 
ahead of them. They will not work themselves out of their jobs. 
When workers stretch out their jobs, though it is hidden from 
view, it is reflected in costs. 

Managers historically have considered job security as a 
union demand to be bargained as ara other issues. This has been 
a tragic error because whenever job security is lacking, labor 
productivity is restrained. Paradoxically, job security should 
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be established as a demand of management if managers hope to in- 
crease productivity. Whet would happen in contract negotiations 
if management started off by demanding that the new contract In- 
clude job protection for the employees? This radical act night 
encourage profound changes in employees' attitudes.' 

Productivity sharing provides employees with the opportunity 
to help assure their job security by assisting in raising produc- 
tivity and reducing costs. In a competitive market even small 
cost reductions can make a big difference in being able to secure 
new orders. In the final analysis/ the best assurance of Income 
protection is working for a profitable conpany that stays in 

Reduced work week with full pay 

Hhen orders are low and productivity is increased, workers 
will run out of work. A different approach to sharing is then 
possible: Work less than a full week and earn a full week's pay. 
One arrangement would be for employees to go home when they have 
produced 40 hours work for the week , which could be in four and a 
half or four days. When the order volume returns, increased pro- 
ductivity can be turned into extra pay. 

Tantalizing prospects 

Productivity sharing is an alternative to traditional 
authoritarian managing. The Improshare ?lan develops conditions 
and practices which are diametrically opposite to the tight cost 



Hltchell Fein, "Job Enrichment: A Reevaluation,' SLOAN 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Winter 1974, Vol. 15, No. 2. 
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control method! convent ion«lly •n^loyad to r*lB« productivity. 

Traditional managing requires exact tine standards, indi- 
vidual employee measurements, job descriptions and detailed Job 
instructions to assure that worlters pertom effectively. 
Increased productivity does not directly benefit workers. 
ImproBhere establishes a loosely structured environitent in which 
workers perform effectively because they want to and they bene- 
fit from their efforts. 

Traditional managing does not rely on worker cooperation! 
managers marshall their resources and act unilaterally to achieve 
management's goals. The Improshare Plan rewards employees foe 
helping to achieve a prinf^ry management goal: more units of 
production or service output with less units of labor input. 
Congruent goals can be developed through improshare Flans which 
will enable workers and management to work together for mutual 
gain. 

Satisfaction of people with the work they do cannot be 
turned on or off by manipulating Job content or proclaiming a 
new era of worker participation in decision making. Workers' 
attitudes are formed from their experiences and what they want 
from their work. Each person has the right to shape his own 
values and seek fulfillment in his own terms. A democratic 
society should strive for greater freedom in all aspects of Its 
citizens' lives and assurances against deprivation and Job in- 

Hanagers must become more aware of workers' total needs and 
create opportunities which workers will view as beneficial to 
them. As workers and managers see there is more to be gained 
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by cooperation than from conflict, they will find accoonodAtln? 

The road to salvation is so siiqile it appears Incredible. 
Increase workers' will to work by rewarding then for nor* affec- 
tive performance! simultaneously eliminate practices which 
penalize them as they progress. This is all that need b*. done. 
The productivity sharing described in this p^per is the essence 
of simplicity: Share productivity ^ains stsrtin? with today's 
labor costs. The only magic in the plan is what workers and 
management put into it: the will to gain together. 
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First of all, I would suggest tliat some programs, for examide tbose Int^ided 
to alleviate the problem of prolonged nnemploy ment, could be written so as to 
depend on a spedflc unemployment measure rather than the OTerall unemploy- 
ment rate. The distinction between Job losers and job leavers Is particularly 
useful bere. Published data already exist showing unemployment for these two 
groups. Prolonged unemployment among job loters probably implies a loss of 
production and income Into the indefinite future unless specific efTorts are tajcen 
to change the labor market situation. If, however, prc^rams are to be designed 
that provide training and Job placement Improvement, then I would urge that 
special attention be given to unemidoyiiieDt figures on new entrants and re- 
entrants into the labor force. And here 1 would emphasize that the loss of out- 
put from such workers Is two-fold. Currently they, like the other groups ot 
those who have lost their Jobs or who have left their Jobs, are aot providing 
any addition to the total national output. But they are also being prevented 
from acquiring skills and experience on the job. This type of training Is ex- 
tremely valuable as investment In human capital that will pay oft in increased 
productivity in the future. 

I believe this lose of human capital has been insufficiently emphaslEed, for 
it clearly supports the policy of creating jobs as oi>posed to merely extending 
unemployment benefits. It also Justifies changing the structure of Jobs to in- 
crease peoide's chances of finding work, and thereby improving their produc- 
tivity. Spedficatly, I would recommend changing the WIN program so as to 
open up more opportunities to women. Although almost three-quarters of tlie 
WIN registrants are women, and one-fifth are volunteers, less than two-thirds 
of the Jobs provided go to women, and unOlke the men in this program these 
women are solely responsible for their families. 1 favor special efforts like the 
local labor-management councils on productivity proposed in a bill introduced 
by Representative Stanley Lundine, H.R. 2696 the Human Resources Develop- 
ment Act of 1977. I believe more encouragement should be given employers to 
create part-time Jobs. And I also urge the Committee to support flexible hours 
of work arangeanentfi. These and otber efforts designed for particular groups 
among the unemployed Should mean that we look at a variety of unemployment 
and employment indicators to assay the pace of economic recovery. 
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APPENDIX B 

CORRESPONDENCE RECEIVED BY THE HONORABtE 
STANLEY N. LDNDINE KEGABDING H.R. 2596 
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NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Wa^imhin, D.C 10570 



Honorable Stanlay H. Luadloe 
U.S. House of Kepreience elves 
1608 LongHorCh Building 
Washington, D.C. 20S15 



Deal Congreisnao Lundlne: 



KTClcularly pleased chat the CoogTea* under your leadership la 
taking an Innovative approach to ■ number of Interrelated probleiu, 
CODCUT In the view that better utilization of our hoaan 
help CO achieve the loog-raege goal* of full employaent 



jr be aware. Id addition to balng a Hember of the Board 
of die Niclonil Ceatar for Productivity and Quality of 
a also on the Huataa Resources CDmlttee. Conaequently, 
, In ny ludgBani 



■ long-standing void. 
Bill Is that It recognliea 

sieving objectlvea tha 

■ leadership role In t 

YouT Bill has oy enthusiast 



Perhaps the most Inporcoac thing about yoi 
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Deat: Mr. Lundine: 

We have youc letters of January 13, Februaty 4, and 
rebcuacy 14, to Hesacs. ShaEer , Bowlin, and myself concerning 
H.R. 2S96, 95th Congress, which, if enacted, would be known 
as the Human Resources Development Act of 1977. Since tt)B 
General Accounting Office has a continuing interest in national 
productivity, I thought it appropriate to furnish some 
comments. 

He believe that the proposed legislation is a constructive 
and innovative approach to the dual problems of unemployment 

and productivity. 

We believe however that th« objectives of the proposed 
legislation could be improved if it were amended to take into 
account the following observations. 

1. The Congress in 1975 enacted legislation (Public Law 
No. 94-136) creating the National Center for Productivity 

and the Quality of working Life. One purpose of the 
act, stated in Section 102, was to establish an Independent 
National Center to focus, coordinate, and promote efforts 
to improve the rate of national productivity growth. 

Under the proposed HRDA, the National Center is not 
even represented in the Human Resources Advisory Council 
and is relegated to a technical assistance role only at 
the request of the Secretary of Labor. 

He believe that the National Center should be the 
focal point and in a leadership role in the Federal 
Government's efforts to improve productivity and that 
bills such as HRDA should be framed to strengthen that 
role. Therefore we recommend that the National Center be 
designated as the agency, under Section 3 of HRDA for 
carrying out the purpose of the bill- Such a designation 
would reinforce the Intent of the Congress that the 
National Center be the leadership center for the United 
States' productivity effort. 
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in Sect 
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) (a)(1) 


provides in 


part 


: thi 



section, the Secretary of Labor shall give 
priority to projects which involve labor- 
manageroent cooperation." 

Then in Section 3 |a)(2) conditions ace specified 
which in our opinion might preclude approval of any 
projects that did not involve labor-managanent cooperation, 
exceot for the special conditions relating to small 
business as set forth in 3 (a)(2)(B). 

Although 3(a)(1) and (2) ace unclear we believe that 
the conditions in these subsections ace too restcictive in 
that they appear to presuppose or predetermine that 
the best or only ways to improve pcoductivity, while at 
the same time retaining employees on the job who might 
otherwise become unemployed, ace those set forth In the 
bill. We believe such restrictions can be a deterrent 
to the innovation and ociqinality, attributed to the 
private sector in the United States, which may be brought 
to bear on the dual problems of preventing unemployment 
while improving productivity. 



lended t 

a project, involving (i) increased 
ition of employees in problem solving 
lecisionrr.aking process, or (ii) increased 
ition of employees, through compensation. 
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increased productivity by emoloye? 
(redesign of the tasks and reaponsi 
connected within particular units 
or (iv) such other projects approi 
Board of Directors of the National 
furtherance of the purpose of this 



'olve (i), (ii). 



This Is also one of the reasons we believe that the 
basic responsibilities under the bill should be vested in 
the National Center, While some project oroposals mloht 
best be evaluated and assisted by the DepartDent of Labor, 
others might more appropriately be evaluated and assisted 
by the Department of Commerce or other Federal agency. 
The National Center, being responsible for and interested 
in productivity and quality of working life is in 
an excellent position to provide impartial leadership 
to the program and guide direction of the individual 
projects to those Federal, private, or academic organiz- 
tions best able to evaluate and assist the project, 
should such assistance be required. 

Ne also believe that the flexibility oE the 
program would be enhanced by adding grant authority 
to section 3(a)(1). 

Whenever a new grant or contract prograa Is estab- 
tablished in legislation we recommend the inclusion of 
specific language to provide for access to records and 
audit authority, substantially as follows: 

" Aud i t Requ i r erne n t s 

"Section a. (a) Each recipient of Federal financial 
assistance from the Secretary, under this Act, shall 
keep such records as the Secretary shall prescribe, incluair 
records which fully disclose the amount and disposition 
by such recipient of the proceeds of such assistance, the 
cost of the project or undertaking in connection with 
which such assistance is given or used, the amount of that 
portion of the cost of the project or undertaking supplied 
by other sources, and such other records as will facilitate 
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nguage in Section 8 (a) 



(b) should be changed accordingly. 

Finally, we see in the proposed Human Resources Development 
Act of 1977, if closely tied to the National Center for 
Productivity and Quality o£ Workinq Life, a potential 
for a contribution to the structure of United Stat«B productivity 
far beyond the immediate objectives of the bill. It would 
provide a tost bed foe a structure through which interested 
parties in the private sector could present what they 
believe to be meritorious productivity-oriented suggestions for 
Governnent support, and provide a basis for a high level Government 
Council to establish standards which could be used in evaluating 
those suggestions. This in turn could provide the experience 
for continuing interaction between Government, private (labor and 
management), and academic sectors (with the National Center as 
the focal point in a leadership cole) so necessary to long range 
improvements in productivity and quality of working life in the 
United States. 

Me appreciate the opportunity to connent on youc bill. 



l.M 
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A furthar auggeBtion iB to note that every affort Will be 
Bade to ensure representation on the Council by the aged, 
the handicapped and other groups of xorkers with special 
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Giving workers in these jobs the opportunity to work with 
managenanc in decision-making and work restructuring coult 
result in the bbbs increased pEOductlVjity , enployee reCant 
enhanced quality ot uorklag lite and Increased enploynent 
opportunities as In industrial production. 
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aging Indication of changing trends in 
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ee . I'll be following this bill closely. 
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Electiic Caiporation '"""°"" 



Hon. Stanley N. Lundine 
Congress of the United States 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Lundine: 

After receiving your letter of February 14, I have read 
several times your testimony and suggested Bill HR 2596. I agree 
whole-heartedly with you about the importance of human resources 
development in attaining improved productivity. Also, I wish to com- 
pliment you on the very excellent work that you did as Mayor of 
Jamestown in coordinating the labor- management productivity effort 
in that city. I listened to the presentation at a seminar In Washington 
by Jamestown people and thought that it was an Inapiring story of com- 
munity cooperation. 

If the National Center for Productivity and Quality of 
Working Life is continued under the new Administration, a miniber of 
the activities mentioned in your bill might overlap the work of that 
Center and its Board of Directors, In fact, many of the government 
people that you are suggesting be on the Human Resources Advisory 
Council are already on the Board of the National Center. The Board 
of the National Center has a committee on human r 



1 could see funds being spent to get cooperative activities 
started like the one that was carried out in Jamestown, but it is hard 
for me to see how govern.nent funds should be allocated to keep people 
on company payrolls when they are not needed for a productive job. 1 
do not believe that this is an efficient way to level out the production 

Job security is important to productivity improvement. 
and some funds could well be used to study and experiment with methods 
of leveling out production cycles such as stock piling, evening out of 
orders, etc, I do not believe that employes who might be laid off during 
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a period of cyclical unemployment would necessarily be the ones who 
would do a good job of studying how to solve the problem. 

Money spent to improve working conditions should 
probably not be supplied by the government but should be furnished 
by industry itself so the cost gets into the product price. 

Sponsoring of additional education courses and addi- 
tional training for people who have been laid off for any reason would 
be preferable to just paying unemployment compensation, and this 
need might be provided through your bill, although I believe that other 
government programs cover this. 

Again, I commend you for raising the issue of the 
importance of human resources in improving productivity. The 
important basic social and economic issues must be faced, and it 
may be possible for your bill to help do this and still be compatible 
with other efforts to improve productivity in the United States. Tech- 
nology, capital investment and government regulations must be con- 
sidered in addition to the human resources factor. 

Best wishes for success in your effort. 

Sincerely yours. 
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February 2S, 1977 



Stanley H. I.undine 
Congress of the United 
Houae of Representative 
Washington, DC 20515 



I agree with you that a large 
productivity performance can be tr 
and the cyclical swings that our economy has taken. In a world 
of job shortages it is rational for each individual to preaervB 
his own job and skills by opposing technical change. I wsuld 
argue that the Jc^ tenure system designed by the Japanese prosoteg 
efficiency for a nuDiber of reasons. If you are not c|oing to be 
laid off, you can accept technical change without fear of beconing 
unemployed as a reault. vou also quickly cobs to see that tha 
only way to raise your own income is to raise the productivity 
level of the entire operation. Guaranteed jobs in the private 
sector can lead to more productivity rather than leas. 

Thank you for your letter on the Newsweek column. 

Sincerely yours, 
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CUMBERLAND STEEL COMPANY 

Cuml>«rland Turnad and Qraund BCaal Bars 



February 25, 1977 



Ths Honorable Stanley N. Lundine 

House of Representatives 

1508 Iiongworth Buildina * 

Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Stan: 

I was certainly pleased to hear that you have suJanlttcd 
a bill to the Cnngress based on the Labor Management Concept 
as initiated in Jamestown, New York. 

I am sure that there will be ample support for your 
bill in the House and the Senate so they will act on it 
favorably. 



Incldentallyi we are well under way with our conunittee 
here in Cumberland, and have an In-Plant Committee at 
Cumberland Steel Company. 

Best regards 1 

Sincerely,' 

CUtOlERI^ND g^EEL COIfPANY 

> Mr^cwIf^Jr. 
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As a means Co aptead Ehe concepts and results developed by lodiwtrleB 
participating In the progrsBB, soae additional Beans of follow-up and 
dissemination of results would be helpful to other industries. The 
process developed to diffuse new concepts is laportant to the ongoing 
Bucceaa of the progran. Host efforts to date have occurred froa 
Mlthln Industries by people who have concerns about oanagenent 
techniques and who have researched what other coBpanles have done 



i uhat 
The go 
of edu 



>een successful. 

:al Impetus and financing arrangements may help start 
It the long range Iiqiact will primarily be the result 
relative to what has been successful and the perceived 



It is 
They >BiE 



support I 
1 would like 



: of FMCS, Hunan flesources Advisory Council and National 
rlcy and Quality of Working Life are unclear. 
: skilled people from these entitles be involvei 
lators to the process rather than road blocks. 



for Prodi 

facil: 



Id be happy 
With the rei 
I ColuBbus, I believe 



for the sole purpose of possibly enhancing the 
Some of the additions may not be practical OT 
of the population. The bill, as written. 
In the right direction and has at least my 
er the additions mi^C be Incorporated or not. 

rvlcea to be of help to you In any way that I 
eet with you to discuss the bill at your con- 
n I have received from the people I have spoken 
that some of them would be very willing to also 
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J^ewspaper Quild oi the twin cities 




March I, 1977 



Stanley N. Lundine 
House of Representative 

Uashlngton, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Lundine: 

The executive board of the Newspaper Guild of the Twin CUIes. 
AFL-CIO, has endorsed the concept of your bill H.R, 2596, the 
Human Resources Development Act, and 1 have been authorized to 
contact all of the Minnesota Congressmen and Senators requesting 
their support. Ue liave joint labor management cornnl ttees In 
nearly all of our local contracts. 1 am particularly Interested 
in the success of your bill. 

If 1 can help in any other way, please let me know. 



V,,. (. .. ('/«., ^.,>;„^ c 

John Camiichael 
Exec. Secretary 
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The ilonorable Stanley N. Uindlne 
1608 longworth Building 
Nashington, D.C. 20S1S 



Hhole ooveBent. 



t Program T wmilrl like to 
copt of inproved productivity 



In conjunction nith our interests in Ldlmr-MjiiaKKucnt prograBS, we have 

Hritten to Mr. Annenian in support of yoiir legislation. Hopefully, 

Mr. Anmeraan and the other nembers of the House will continue to assist you 

[n the event that our La ho r - Ma na gen en I Progran can be of any assistance to yo 



Sincerely yours. 
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